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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursany.—In your number for June, 
1856, is an article on family nomenclature ; 
the etymologies in general well-founded, 
but there is one, at least, doubtful. 

Your correspondent says, “ Copperwheat 
is Copperthwait, a worker in copper.” 
Thwaite, I believe, was the Saxon word for 
a set of farm-buildings: there is no sir- 
name more common in North Lancashire, 
Cumberland, and Westmerland (as you have 
it, I think erroneously), and Cowperthwaite 
would be the farm of the horse-dealer or 
horse-cowper. 

I send you, from memory, a few names 
common in the district I have mentioned. 
At Thwaites in Millom is a druidical circle 
of fifty stones, called by the neighbours 
Sunken-kirk. 

Thwaite 

Adamthwaite 

Brackenthwaite 

Braithwaite 

Branthwaite 

Brewthwaite 

Cornthwaite 

Cowperthwaite 

Crossthwaite 

Dowthwaite 

Godderthwaite 

Hathornthwaite 

Huthwaite 

Lewthwaite 


Linethwaite 
Lowthwaite 
Micklethwaite 
Murthwaite 
Orthwaite 
Postlethwaite 
Satterthwaite 
Simonthwaite 
Stanthwaite 
Thackthwaite 
Thistlethwaite 
Thornthwaite 
Waberthwaite. 


I am happy to say that I possess 199 
uniform volumes of your ancient miscel- 
lany, and am now receiving volume 200. 


Yours, &c., A SEPTUAGENARIAN, 


Mr. UrsBan,—Excuse my troubling you, 
but I know you will tell me how I can 
best manage to get the whitewash, &c., of 
centuries scraped off our parish church here. 
Our churchwarden has cleaned the font, 
but I fear he, in his zeal, has managed to 
destroy much of the original colouring be- 
neath, of which traces still remain. Is 
not there a sort of scraper for the purpose ? 
Pray, for the sake of the object, give your- 
self the trouble to communicate any hints 
which may serve to promote my wish, as 
the stipendiary curate of this village, to 
make our church a little more worthy of 
the pure faith professed by the communion 
to which it belongs. 

Any reply from one so fit to advise on 
ecclesiological matters, will much oblige 

Yours faithfully, F, S. M. 

Perhaps there’s some little cheap book 
to give me the information. 

| Mr. Urban is not acquainted with any 
little cheap book that does give this sort 
of useful information. The Ecclesiological 
Society recommend “Manchester Card,” 
a sort of wire brush used in the wool 
manufactories for combing wool, and the 


refuse, after it is done with in the mann- 
factories, does very well for scraping off 
whitewash from a flat wall. It is to be 
had very cheap in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and is supplied wholesale and retail 
by Mr. French of Bolton-le-Moors. 

The objection to this scraping process 
by a wire brush is, that it scrapes off the 
fine edge of any mouldings or carved work, 
and it should never be used except for the 
plain flat surface of the wall, and then it 
scrapes off any painting there may be 
under the whitewash, as there always was, 
if it has not previously been destroyed. 

The practice Mr. Urban usually recom- 
mends is to wet the whitewash well, let 
the wet sink well into it for some time, 
and while it is between wet and dry peel 
it off with an ivory or bone paper-knife : 
it will generally come off in large flakes 
and in successive layers, so that any paint- 
ing on the plaster itself may be preserved. 
This process requires very little labour or 
trouble,—the only thing required is care ; 
and as either ivory or bone is softer than 
most kinds of stone, it is not easy to do 
any mischief, as the tool will break before 
the stone will give way to it: for this 
reason, no iron or metal tool should be 
used. One end of this paper-knife, or 
folding-stick, as the bookbinders call it, 
should be cut to a point, and used to 
pick out the whitewash from any carved 
work. Miss Baker of Northampton cleaned 
out the whole of the beautiful capitals of 
St. Peter’s Church in that town with her 
own hands; and many a curate’s wife or 
sister might do the same thing; or even 
the clerk’s or sexton’s wife can be trusted 
for this simple operation. ] 

THE LATE BisHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 

Mr. Ursan,—In your obituary notice 
(in the current number) of Bishop Monk, 
the articles which appeared in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” on the subject of that 
prelate’s Life of Bentley, are attributed 
to the late Professor Wilson. If the writer 
of the notice will refresh his memory of 
those articles by even the hastiest recur- 
rence to them, I feel persuaded that the 
internal evidence alone will suffice not 
merely to prove them to be not Professor 
Wilson’s, but to point to the actual author, 
viz. Mr. De Quincey. 

Internal evidence apart, however, I have 
the best authority for knowing the ad- 
mired series of papers in question (equally 
with the corresponding set on Dr. Parr, 
which appeared about the same time) to 
be the production of the sometime “ Eng- 
lish opium-eater.”—Yours, &c. 

Francis JAacox. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
CHAPTER II. 
THE POETRY OF MY YOUTH. 


Havine told you the story of my birth, I have now to relate the circum- 
stances of my education, and my first struggles in life ; to recall to memory 
the almost forgotten friends and associates of my early days, and to summon 
from the shades of oblivion, if it may still be possible, some of my entirely 
forgotten rivals and opponents. 

Among the former, as I have already acknowledged, my honoured 
parent, Edward Cave, was the most constant, persevering, and indefatigable ; 
and during the three-and-twenty years that he survived my birth, I may say 
that the father and the son were ever cordially and intimately associated. In 
the words of Dr. Johnson®, “‘ He continued to improve his Magazine, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing its success proportionate to his diligence.” 
So unremitting were his thoughts for it, (as Johnson once observed to his 
friend Boswell,) that ‘‘ he scarcely ever looked out of the window, but with 
a view to its improvement; and even when the sale had reached to 10,000 
copies, he could not bear to hear of the loss of a single customer without 
the anxious exclamation, ‘ Let us be sure to look up something, taking of 
the best, for the next month.’ When a friend entered his room, Cave was 
generally found sitting, still plodding at his favourite task. He would con- 
tinue silent for a few minutes, and then commence the conversation by 
placing in the hands of his visitor a leaf of the Magazine at that time in 
progress, asking for criticism and advice».” 

When his portrait was painted, as it was two or three times®, it was his 





* Life of Cave. > Sir John Hawkins. 

© The original of Cave’s portrait, etched by the celebrated Worlidge, which was pub- 
lished in the GenrneMAN’s MaGaziNE in 1754, is a small oil-painting, now in the 
possession of Mr. Nichols, in Parliament-street. The painter was F. Kyte, in 1740. The 
likeness is not well caught by Worlidge; but much better by an anonymous line- 
engraver, whose aid was called in, as Worlidge’s etching was worn out before it had 
furnished the numbers required. A third engraving of this portrait was made by C. Grig- 
nion, in small folio ; a fourth by James Basire for Mr. Nickols’s Literary Anecdotes in 
1812; and a fifth by E. Scriven, for Murray’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson. The 
second is the only one that preserves the air of the original. He holds a letter ad- 
dressed to Sylv. Urban, at St. John’s Gate. 

A handsome picture exists, upon which is inscribed—“ E. C. Xt. 52.8. U.” This 
was cither at Birmingham, or elsewhere in Warwickshire, about thirty years ago, when 
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constant fancy to be identified with myself. As he added to his household 
plate, St. John’s Gate was engraved upon every spoon; and when his in- 
creasing affluence enabled him to ride in his carriage, he placed the same 
device, instead of arms, upon its panels®, 

The first task taught me by my father was to condense the essays that 
appeared in the daily and weekly newspapers. This, as I have already 
stated, was the original idea upon which the Magazine was set on foot— 
according to its motto, E pluribus unum. The extracts and epitomes so 
made were arranged in the two departments of Prose and Poetry. Mr. 
Cave was alike solicitous for the completeness of both, but his natural pre- 
dilection made bim care especially for the latter. Without any poetic skill 
of his own, beyond that of stringing together a few easy and good-humoured 
lines®, and in his taste rather omnivorous than fastidious, he was, as Dr. 
Johnson has truly said, ‘‘a greater lover of poetry than any other art.” 
He relied upon the ephemeral journals to afford sufficient materials for the 





the sketch now before us was made by the late Mr. Bissett, of Leamington; but where 
it is now preserved we do not know. 

A third picture, three-quarters length, was found not long ago by Mr. Foster, the 
present tenant of St. John’s Gate, in the room which adjoins on the south side to the 
great chamber over the gateway. It presents Cave’s true features; and, being an ex- 
cellent painting, Mr. Foster has ventured, at the suggestion of the gentleman who has 
cleaned it, to place on the frame the name of Hogarth. 

4 Sir John Hawkins says, he “ manifested his good fortune by buying an old coach 
and a pair of older horses ; and, that he might avoid the suspicion of pride in setting up 
an equipage, he displayed to the world the source of his affluence, by a representation of 
St. John’s Gate, instead of his arms, on the door-panel.” Mr. Nichols (Literary 
Anecdotes, v. 43) further tells us, that “in the latter part of Mr. Cave’s life he was a fre- 
quent traveller; and, time being more an object to him than expense, and the luxury 
of turnpike-roads being then but little known, he generally used four horses. He was 
particularly attentive to his horses; which were kept well and worked well. If proof 
of this were required, it would be sufficient to refer to a letter of his in Gent. Mag., 
vol. xviii. p. 390, on an efficacious remedy for the glanders in horses, confirmed by an 
affidavit of his coachman in p. 432. See also vol. xix. p. 140. 

© Some of Cave’s poetical efforts are copied by Mr. Nichols in his Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. v. pp. 35, 36. For another, see “To Fidelia,” (a lady of Lincoln,) in answer to her 
two epistles, Gent. Mag. iv.619; and again, vol. v. p.271. The following, from the 
Magazine, vol. vii. p. 179, is a shorter specimen of his-style. Sylvius was his poetical 
correspondent, Mr. John Duick, of whom more in the sequel. 


From the Club at the Gate, to Sylvius. 


** Sylvius ! we held your word, till now, 
As sacred as a solemn vow ; 
But since your promise you evade, 
To shew us your poetick maid, 
We doubt Granri/la’s charms you feign, 
This Pallas issu’d from your brain.” 


From some earlier verses, however, by Sylvius, (vol. vi. p. 155,) it had appeared that 
Granvilla was a real personage, Miss W——t, the author of some manuscript poems, 
the daughter of a tuneful sire, on whom Queen Mary had deigned to smile, and sister 
of one on whom the father’s spirit fell. 

In July, 1734, (vol. iv. p. 387,) Cave thus represented his editorial principles :— 


In answer to some very different complaints sent to the Author. 
** To be strictly impartial is ever my aim, 
Attend, gentle readers, and judge of my claim ; 
From Whigs and from Tories with letters I’m ply’d, 
Each schools me as fav’ring the opposite side ; 
Be’ng pester’d from both with invectives so hearty, 
*Tis plain I’m of neither or council or party, 
*T was ne’er my intention these clamours to raise, 


But some sort of censure is equal to praise.” Vv 
8. V. 
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more solid portions of the Magazine, but he soon became desirous that the 
poetical pages should be characterised by a fuller and better supply than 
could be obtained from that source. Therefore the first original commu- 
nications that he solicited were for our poetical department. 

They soon flowed in abundantly, and well do I recollect the business it 
was to marshal the pastorals, the elegies, and the songs, the epigrams, the 
enigmas, and the rebuses that continually courted our acceptance. It soon 
became no trifling concern to balance the conflicting claims of the Flavias, 
the Delias, and Celias, the Damons, and Strephons, and Corydons, and the 
crowds of other shepherds and shepherdesses that flocked from all parts of 
the country. Cave was not contented with sitting in judgment upon the 
productions of his poetical correspondents, but he frequently undertook to 
straighten the limbs of their ill-shapen and hobbling bantlings. This, as 
may be imagined, was not always acceptable to the too partial parents ; 
and after he had done his best, in his own phrase, “‘ to put the last hand to 
unfinished piecesf,”’ he often had to stand on his defence for his well-meant 
but ill-appreciated services. 

But in the pursuit of his favourite projects, Cave never spared either his 
pains or his purse. In order to fan the flames of his poetical correspondents, 
he offered prizes for their competition. On this subject Dr. Johnson has 
spoken with some disdain. I believe he had never condescended to enter 
the arena himself, and when he wrote about this matter he did not take the 
trouble to inform himself correctly of the particulars. He states that ‘‘ the 
first prize was fifty pounds ;”’ but the prize of fifty pounds, which was given 
in 1735, was not the first, for there had been others before given, in 1733 
and 1734. The plan was first suggested to Cave by a correspondent in 
17328; and it was proposed to the public in the Magazine for April, 1733. 
The occasion taken was the fact of five busts of distinguished philosophers 
having been set up in her Majesty’s hermitage at Richmond. 

It is well known that George the Second neither felt, nor affected, any 
regard for art, science, or literature; but he graciously allowed his royal 
consort to waste time upon such toys, and money also, so that she only 
spent her own. Her Majesty Queen Caroline was consequently considered 
as the dispenser of royal patronage, and received the homage which thus 
became her due. Among the rest, she employed the architect Kent to 
decorate the grounds belonging to the lodge in Richmond Little Park, 
which she had purchased of the Duke of Ormond. Among the ornamental 
buildings there erected was a hermitage, or grotto, within which, in the 
year 1737, were placed five busts", which were those of John Locke, Sir 


f Vol. v. p. 556. 

® It was already the practice to give prizes for the solution of enigmas and mathema- 
tical or philosophical questions in the Lady’s Diary, and perhaps other almanacs. 

* T am not aware who was the sculptor of these busts, nor whether they are still in 
existence. Queen Caroline’s gardens at Richmond are very slightly noticed by the 
authors of the Environs of London, and no further by the historians of Surrey. Their 
ornamental buildings were swept away when the Princess of Wales employed Capability 
Brown and Sir William Chambers on a larger scale at Kew. ‘There is a handsome 
quarto print, published Oct. 1735, inscribed—*“ To her most Excellent Majesty Queen 
Caroline, This View of the Hermitage in the Royal Garden at Richmond, And of the 
Heads of y* Hon»! Robt Boyle Esq'., Jn®°. Locke Esq. S* Isaac Newton, Will™ Wollaston 
Esq'., & of ye Rev. Dt Sam! Clarke, Done after the Marble Busts placed therein, is most 
Humbly Dedicated.” J. Gravelot Inven. et Delin. C. Du Bose Sculp. (George III.’s 
collection in Brit. Mus., xli. 16 m.) In the foreground is the Queen giving an audience 
to Kent, the architect, and Stephen Duck, her poet and librarian. This must, however, 
have been only the first of a set of plates, as the “ Busts” do not appear in it. 
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Isaac Newton, William Wollaston, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and, in a place above 
the rest, the Hon. Robert Boyle, having ‘ behind his head a large golden 
sun, darting his wide-spreading beams all about.’”’ The newspapers teemed 
with verses, some laudatory and some satirical!, upon this royal tribute to 
philosophy,—then so unusual in England. Cave attempted briefly to answer 
some of the most impudent of the latter description ; but, anxious to turn 
the scale still more effectually in commendation of the Queen’s taste and 
liberality, he offered for the best copy of verses on the Grorro at Ricamonp 
a volume of the current year’s Magazine, “ on Royal Paper, finely bound 
in Morocco, and properly Lettered ; with the Name of the Author if he 
pleases. The Gentleman or Lady whose Piece shall be judged to merit the 
second Place shall be entitled to a Volume in Common Paper, handsomely 
bound, and letter'd also in a proper manner *.” A swarm of poets responded 
to this offer, and so many as eleven of their pieces on the subject were in- 
serted in subsequent Magazines'. The whole were also collected together, 
with additional poems, in a separate book, entitled “‘ The Contest ™.” The 
prizes were awarded by the opinions of five judges. The first prize was 
assigned to No. VIII., which had been printed in the Magazine for 
August; and the second to No. 1." The former was the production of 
Mr. Moses Browne, and the latter of Mr. John Duick. 

At the same time a prize for the new year was announced. The subject 
was Astronomy. The best poem to be entitled to a complete set of the 
Magazine on royal paper, in sheets, for the four years; and the second 
best to a set of the common paper. 

In July of the same year Sylvanus Urban offered his prize of fifty pounds 
to the person who should make “‘ the best poem, Latin or English, on Lies, 
Deatu, JupGmMEenT, Heaven anv He 11, viz., all the said subjects jointly, 
and not any single one independent of the rest.’’ ‘The pieces were to be 
sent in before the 1st of May, 1735; and, in order to the decision of the 
prize, all persons of taste and learning were invited to give their votes, to 
be intimated before the 30th of November following °. 

Meanwhile, four poems on the theme of Astronomy were printed in the 
Magazine P, and in December the decision was announced. It was made 
by “a certain learned and reverend Gentleman, celebrated for his Poetical 
Works, and who hath also published a Treatise on Astronomy,” and who 
dated from N[ewingt]on. My readers will perhaps at once solve this 
riddle, and be aware that the person so described was the amiable 
Dr. Isaac Watts. He gave his reasons at length 4, and at last professed 
himself unable to decide between the two best compositions; whereupon 





‘ ,, Specimens of both were given in the Magazine, vol. viii. pp. 41, 206, 207. 
k See the further conditions in vol. viii. p. 208. 

' Vol. viii. pp. 317, 369, 439, 541. 

™ See the full title of this in vol. iv. p.167. Two copies were given to every con- 
tributor (p. 158). There is one in the British Museum. It commences with an epitha- 
lamium on the nuptials of her Highness the Princess Royal with the Prince of Orange, 
by J. Duick; next follow eleven essays on the Grotto; followed by the Lover’s Web, 
by William Dunkin, and the Gift of Pallas, by the author of a new translation of 
Longinus, printed by subscription in Ireland. Both the latter poems were occasioned 
by a fine piece of linen cloth, lately sent from Ireland by Lenox Napier, Esq., as a 
present to the Princess Anne on her marriage. 

™ See the particulars of the decision in vol. iv. p. 158. 

° Vol. iv. p. 382. See further on the proposed (impracticable) mode of decision in 
the following month, p. 442 ; and again, p. 560. 

P Vol. iv. pp. 271,.503, 562. 9 Vol. iv. p. 746. 
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the persons concerned, perfectly satisfied in his judgment, and being inti- 
mate friends, desired to compromise the matter. It proved that they were 
the very same® who had shared the prizes the year before; and as it had 
then been ‘‘ almost equally puzzling’? to arrive at a decision, Mr. Cave 
assigned now, as he did then, prizes of the first rate to both parties. 

Mr. Cave was delighted with the success that attended these poetical 
schemes; and as the pecuniary prize he had now offered was on a very 
serious subject, he thought proper to afford to persons of a gayer fancy 
a concurrent opportunity to exercise their talents in Eriarams. In Nov. 
1734, it was proposed ® that every candidate should send three new epigrams, 
the subjects to be of their own choosing, and two of them, at least, to be 
in English. The person who might chiefly excel was to have a set of the 
Magazine, in large paper, for four years, handsomely bound; and the 
person next in merit one of the common paper. No fewer than twenty-six 
sets of epigrams, which had been received in consequence of this proposal, 
were printed in the first four Magazines of 1735; though twelve sets of 
them only had arrived before the stipulated term of Candlemas-day. The 
decision was announced in Septembert. The set No. VII. was deemed de- 
serving of the first prize; they came from a stranger, one Vario, who dated 
from Durham. The second prize was allotted to set II., received from 
Corinna. I will quote one of these, which is curious as satirizing the high 
church-pews, then fashionable, but which another age has successfully 
scouted :— 

On a short Clergyman. 
“T went to M-r-d-n" one sabbath even, 
To hear the priest direct the way to heav’n ; 
I heard, but cou’d not see; the stately pew, 
And lofty pulpit, hid him from our view ; 
With heav’nly truths he charms our listning ears, 
The truths we hear, the preacher ne’er appears ; 
Then laugh no more when Homer’s tripods walk, 
Since now our desks can pray, and pulpits talk.” 

I will only add on this subject, that the prize epigrams No. I. were from 
our old friend Mr. Moses Browne, under a new signature, Fuscus; and the 
first of them, entitled The Carter turned Logician, and commencing — 


“ Giles Jolt, as sleeping in his cart he lay,” 


was the best remembered of the whole series, finding a place in the Elegant 
Extracts, and many other popular collections. 

With respect to the fifty pounds’ prize, fresh proposals were issued in 
January, 1735*, by the addition of three minor prizes: viz., II. Five pounds 
given by a gentlewoman, for the second in merit; III. Five years’ Magazines 
of the large paper, for the third; IV. Five years’ Magazines of the common 
paper, for the fourth. At the same time Whimsical Worthy, Esquire, under- 
took to give a complete set of the GentLEMAN’s Macazinz, neatly bound, 
to any person who should, either in poetry or prose, draw and send to Mr. 
Urban the justest and best pictures of Lady Grace Lovely and Beau Rakish. 





* Viz., No. III. in Oct. 1734, by Astrophil (Mr. Moses Browne ;—it was part of the 
longer poem entitled, 4n Essay on the Universe, in three Books, in his Works, 1739, 
8vo.), and No. IV. in October, by Sylvius (Mr. John Duick). The other competitors 
were,—No. I., Urbanicus; No. II., John Hulse, of Yoxhall, near Lichfield (previously, in 
1735, of Hulm’s Chapel, in Cheshire. Gent. Mag. Extraordinary, p. 394.) 

* Vol. iv. p. 619. * Vol. v. p. 556. 

" Probably Meriden, near Coventry. * Vol. v. p. 41. 
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This challenge was answered in verse by the indefatigable Sylvius, Mr. John 
Duick ¥. 

At the beginning of the Magazine for May”, acknowledgment was made 
of the poems that had been received on the great theme of Lirz, Dearn, 
JupemENnT, Heaven AND Het, They consisted of twenty-nine in English, 
and six in Latin, the latter sent from various parts of the continent. They 
were too voluminous to be inserted in the usual way, and therefore a Ma- 
gazine Extraordinary was devoted to their publication. It was paged to fol- 
low the Number for July, 1735, but it will not be found in every set of 
the Magazine. The majority of candidates had expressed their wishes against 
a decision by a public vote, as was first proposed, preferring that it should 
be made by a select number of judges*. We applied accordingly to three 
persons of good judgment, and begged the favour of them to send their 
opinions separately to the Rev. Mr. Birch, F.R.S., and Dr. Cromwell 
Mortimer, Secretary of the Royal Society, who undertook to declare the 
adjudication of the prizes. This was at last performed by the former gentle- 
man, and his declaration was published at the head of the following Feb- 
ruary Magazine; accompanied by a statement (written by a different 
person) of the reasons that had probably guided the decisions of the judges, 
and in which most of the compositions were briefly passed in review. The 
crowned competitor was still the fortunate Mr. Moses Browne; and his 
prize poem, entitled The Consumate State of Man, will be found in the col- 
lected volume of his poems, printed in 1739, 8vo., at p. 395. His kinsman 
Mr. John Duick was also still the second in the race®. 

At the beginning of 1736 we offered prizes for three several competi- 
tions : for the first, a gold medal ; for the second, forty pounds, divided into 
three sums; for the third, various books. 

The subject proposed4 for the gold medal was Tuz Curist1an Hero; 
and Mr. Cave, “ though not for absolutely limitting a genius,” signified that 
it would be most convenient if each composition came within the compass 
of a page, or under 130 lines. But this limitation was afterwards with- 
drawn®. Three eminent poets were to determine the merit of the pieces, 
and one or two persons of distinction (on whose honour the judges might 
depend, in the event of their wishing to conceal their own names,) were to 





Y Nov. p. 672. * Vol. v. p. 227. 

* Vol. v. pp. 227, 726. Dr. Johnson was pleased to say that Cave, “thinking the 
influence of Fifty pounds extremely great, expected the first authors of the kingdom to 
appear as competitors, and offered the allotment of the prize to the Universities.” 
These statements find no support in the various advertisements inserted by Cave in the 
Magazine; though Cave admits (Magazine Extraordinary, p.436,) that “the uncom- 
monness of the proposal made several persons of genius (especially at the Universities) 
imagine it could not be fairly executed.” “But when the time came,” (Dr. Johnson 
proceeds,) “no name was seen among the writers that had been ever seen before; the 
Universities and several private men rejected the province of assigning the prize.” 
In all this, as I have already remarked, there is more disdain than accuracy. Johnson 
says nothing relative to the other prizes, of which the particulars are now related. 

> Vol. vi. p. 59. 

© This nen from the following passage in vol. vi. p. 612 :—“ This bard is one who 
calls himself Syivivus, who wrote upon ‘ Life, Death, Heaven and Hell,’ &.; to whom 
the second prize was adjudged, tho’, by several good judges, he deserved the first.” 
This note is appended to a piece entitled The Farewel, by a young Gentleman who 
is dangerously ill ; a composition above the ordinary scale of merit, and in which the 
writer employs the circumstances of his position in an affecting manner, and tolerably 
free from the hyperbolical style of expression then prevalent. 

4 Vol. v. p. 773. © Vol. vi. p. 99. 
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receive and declare their opinions. To the best production was to be given 
a gold medal, of the intrinsic value of ten pounds, bearing on one side the 
head of the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, and on the other that of James Ogle- 
thorpe, Esq.‘, with this motto, ENGLAND MAY CHALLENGE THE V-oRLD, 1736. 
To the second prizeman was to be given a set of Archbishop Tillotson’s 
Sermons; to the third a set of Archbishop Sharpe’s Sermons; and to the 
third a set of Cooke’s Sermons. The Lady Elizabeth Hastings was “‘ the 
divine Aspasia” of Congreve™, a lady then celebrated for her piety and 
munificence, particularly in the populous vicinity of Leeds, where her estates 
lay’; but, as she expressed some offence at the unsanctioned liberty that 
Cave had taken with her name, he subsequently announced his intention 
that the head of the late Archbishop Tillotson should be substituted in- 
stead of her ladyship’s*. 

It was arranged that the sum of forty pounds, to be given for the pecu- 
niary prizes of 1736, should be allotted in three sums of twenty, twelve, 
and eight pounds, for the three best poems on the Divine Attriputss!. 
To which were further added a set of Magazines for six years, large 
paper, handsomely bound, for the fourth prize, and a set of small paper 
for the fifth™. 

For Epicrams other proposals were issued". Cave was still a glutton in 
these tit-bits. Every candidate was to send, before the 11th May, 1736, 
not less than three, nor more than five, Epigrams; he was not required to 
send them all at once, but he was directed to point out upon which one he 
desired to stand for the prize, to obviate the difficulty before found in 
coming to a decision upon the sets of three. In this contest there were to 
be none but prizes:—1. A set of Magazines bound, gilt, and lettered. II. 
A set of Magazines stitched. III. A set of Cooke’s Sermons, bound and 
lettered. IV. A set of ditto stitched. V. Two Histories of the Order 
of the Garter®°. VI. A dozen lesser Duties of Man, printed for the colony 





f Mr. Oglethope, M.P. for Haslemere, (afterwards General Oglethorpe,) had distin- 
guished himself by his efforts for the amelioration of debtors’ prisons, as well as b 
other public acts of beneficence, a full account of which will be found in Nichols’s 
Literary Anec#otes, vol. ii. pp. 17 et seq. At the present time he had lately returned 
from settling the new colony of Georgia, and some verses addressed to him on his return 
had been printed in the Magazine, vol. iv. p.505. He was celebrated by the higher 
poets, Thomson and Pope :— 

‘* One driv’n by strong benevolence of soul 


Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from Pole to Pole.” 
Essay on Man. 


* “Thirty-nine Sermons, by (a late very celebrated preacher) John Cooke, A.M., 
Rector of the united parishes of St. George the Martyr and St. Mary Magdalen in 
Canterbury, and of Mersham in Kent, and one of the Six Preachers of the Cathedral 
Church of Canterbury.” The book had been printed by Cave some years before: see 
a very full advertisement of it in Gent. Mag., vol. i. p. 548. 

» Tatler, No. 42. 

' She was the daughter of Theophilus seventh Earl of Huntingdon, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir John Lewis, of Ledsham, Bart.; and by the death of her 
brother George Earl of Huntingdon, unmarried, she became the heir of her mother’s 
property. The still more eminent religious lady, Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, was 
. ae and wife of Theophilus ninth Earl of Huntingdon, the half-brother of Lady 

izabeth. 

* Vol. vi. p. 99. 1 Thid. p. 170. m p. 408. » Vol. v. p. 778. 

° “ Memoirs of St. George the English Patron and of the most noble Order of the 
Garter. Being an introduction to an intended History of Windsor, &e. By Thomas 
Dawson, D.D.” 8vo. This was another of Cave’s publications. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVI. T 
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of Georgia. And lastly, half-a-dozen of the said Duties of Man were to be 
presented to each author who had three Epigrams inserted. 

These schemes were as successful as the preceding, for the quantity, if 
not the quality, of the crop they produced. The poetical pages of the 
vear 1736 are full of the prize epigrams; and no fewer than eight Christian 
heroes came forward to fight the good fight of faith. These compositions 
were inserted in the Magazines for June, July, and August. The three 
gentlemen to whom the decision of this prize was confided, each gave a dif- 
ferent opinion, but the merit was allowed to lie between Nos.I.,IV., and VI., 
and the authors were desired to propose some method of determining the 
affair, either by lot or otherwise?. How this was at last arranged, I now 
forget; but the result was as before, that Mr. Moses Browne obtained the 
prize,—for No. VI.4 

Of poems on the Divine Arrrisures at least four were receivedr. Two 
were inserted in the Magazines for April, May, and June, 1737, the first be- 
ing a long work of 474 lines. Two more were published in May and June, 
1738. It was the fourth and last which gained the chief prize, commencing 
“*Man, vainly curious;” and Mr. Moses Browne was still the poetical 
champion' in the lists of Sylvanus Urban. 

Though these several competitions answered the purpose of filling the 
poetical pages of the Magazine, and in a considerable measure that of 
promoting its sale, I must confess that the management of these business 
details proved abundantly perplexing and troublesome; and the uniformity 
of result in respect to the insuperable Mr. Moses Browne and his redoubted 
lieutenant, Mr. John Duick, began to assume an appearance not easily de- 
fended from the remarks of jealousy and envy. Cave, therefore, was in- 
duced to relinquish the intention he had formed of continuing such prizes 
annually. 

The year 1738 introduced to him a new coadjutor, by whose advice he 
was materially influenced. The sturdy sense of Samuel Johnson perceived 
that then, as it has generally been found in other times, no established re- 
putations were inclined to embark their time and talents on the precarious 
chances of an anonymous competition. At the same time, Johnson brought 
his vigorous intellect to bear upon the general conduct of the Magazine; 
and his early services, whilst he was associating in London life with Richard 
Savage, and paying homage to the maiden effusions of Eliza Carter, are 
among the pleasantest of my reminiscences. These, however, 1 must now 
defer to another month. 

In the meantime there are, I dare say, not a few among my readers 
who are desirous to ask the question, Who was that Mr. Mosss Browns? 
little aware that they might satisfy their curiosity at some length by turn- 
ing to the pages of the Biographia Dramatica, or those of Chalmers’ Gene- 
ral Biographical Dictionary. 1 will answer them so far as is pertinent to the 
present purpose. Moses Browne lived in our own neighbourhood, at Clerk- 
enwell, where he followed the occupation of a pen-cutter, or manufacturer 
of pens. In 1729, when six-and-twenty years of age, he published some 





P Vol. viii. p. 58. 

@ Printed in Gent. Mag., vol. vi. p.477, and in Browne’s Poems, 1739, p. 421, where 
it is addressed to the Hon. Samuel Holden, Esq. 

* One, designated “a philosophical poem,” others from W.C., W.N., and Cassio. 
(Vol. vi. p. 545.) 

* See his Poems, 1739, p. 429. 
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Piscatory Eclogues, which were reprinted in 1739, with other poems ; and 
again in 1773. He was the editor of three editions of Walton and Cotton’s 
Angler, namely, those of 1750, 1759, and 1772; and in 1752 he published 
a series of devout contemplations, in verse, entitled Sunday Thoughts,—a title 
suggested, no doubt, by Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts: these arrived at a 
second edition in 1764, and a third in 1781. In 1753 he entered holy 
orders, and was presented by the Earl of Dartmouth to the vicarage of 
Olney, in Buckinghamshire, where the Rev. John Newton was for nearly 
sixteen years his curate, who during that time was the intimate friend of the 
poet Cowper, who contributed several pieces to his collection of Olney Hymns *, 
In 1763 Mr. Browne was elected to the chaplaincy of Morden College, 
Blackheath, where he died in 1787, aged eighty-four. His poetical con- 
tributions to the Gentteman’s MaGazineE may be traced down to 1750, if 
not later. 

Mr. Jonny Dutcx also followed the trade of a pen-cutter, in St. John’s- 
lane", and in some verses addressed to Mr. Browne* he alludes to their 
consanguinity :— 

“O thou! by genius and by birth ally’d, 
O more esteem’d than all mankind beside, 
Accept the lay the muse officious brings, 
And pleas’d attend, because thy Sylvius sings.” 


One of Mr. Duick’s productions was printed in the year 1733, either sepa- 
rately, or in a collection called the Scarborough Miscellany : it was entitled 
“ Scarboro’,a poem written in imitation of Mr. Gay’s Journey to Exeter.” It 
will also be found in the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine for March, 1734. His 
cousin, Moses Browne, subsequently made that fashionable watering-place 
the subject of his muse, and wrote A View of Scarborough, in Four Epistles 
to a Friend in Town,—that friend being Duick. John Duick contributed 
much to our poetic columns, both under his real name and under the sig- 
nature of “ Sylvius.” He was the favourite bard of a club called the 
“Itinerants’.””. He died at his house on Clerkenwell-green, in April, 17647. 

There were other members of our tuneful quire in those early days whose 
names I might recall, but perhaps fail to invest them with any interest to 
modern readers. Among them were Mr. John Bancks, a great friend of 
Duick*; Mr. John Lockman, the author of many poetical brochures, and one 





* In Lipscombe’s Buckinghamshire, vol. iv. p. 307, further particulars will be found 
both of Browne and Newton. 

" In the Magazine for April, 1736, are some verses signed Dolabella, addressed “To 
Mr. John Duick, on his making me a present of pens.” In the Magazine for June, 
1734, p. 328, is a riddle by Mr. Duick himself upon a Pen; and in that for Sept., p. 506, 
one on Ink. 

* Printed in the Magazine, vol. vii. p. 566, and also prefixed to Mr. Browne’s volume 
of Poems. In a former volume (iv. 328) are other verses, in a more familiar style, com- 
mencing, “Dear Kinsman.” Again, in Oct. 1739 are verses to Browne from Duick, 
with a present of a microscope. 

¥ See a song in vol. viii. p. 482. 

* MS. note by Dr. Birch in the copy of Moses Browne’s Poems in the British Museum. 
His death does not appear in the obituary of the Magazine. 

* See in vol. viii. p. 104, a poetical epistle to Mr. Thomas Aris, Printer, by Mr. John 
Bancks, “ whose works are now printing by subscription in two volumes, 8vo.” ‘They 
appeared in two. volumes, prefaced with commendatory verses by John Duick and Moses 
Browne. In 1733 an English gentleman had his books seized by an inquisitor in Spain, 
who, having kept them six months, returned him the Guardians and some GENTLEMAN’S 
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of the co-editors with Dr. Birch of Bayle’s Dictionary”; the Rev. Robert 
Luck, A-M., Master of Barnstaple School, the author of a miscellany of 
poems printed by Cave; besides several clever young men among the Dis- 
senters, of whom some brief anecdotes have been preserved by Sir John 
Hawkins®. But in connection with SamurL JoHNSON we shall next have 
to talk of another set of names. 





THE WAR AND THE PEACE. 


Wuew the bulky records of the war which has just been brought to a 
close, and of the wearisome negotiations which preceded it, shall have been 
submitted to the refining process that alone can convert them into history, 
the picture presented to the eye will be one in nothing more remarkable 
than in its novelty. In scarcely a single point does it agree with any former 
contest between the great powers of Europe. The forty years of peace 
which preceded it had done their work in many ways of which at first we 
were not conscious, and they determined in essential points the character 
of the sanguinary struggle, the commencement of which had snapped their 
thread. 

And now, when we look back on the period in which we have lived, the 
wonder is not that the peace should have endured so long, but that it should 
not have lasted longer. For it was not by a general fermentation that it 
was brought to an end. It was not by the rival schemes of great mo- 
narchies, each contending for a favourite object. It was not by that con- 
flict of principles which Mr. Canning prognosticated, of which we have 
had a sample in the partial outbreaks and contests of 1848 and 1849, but 
the fuller development of which is probably yet to come, and may lie in a 
very distant future. At the door of one power only the whole original 
cause of offence must be laid. Turkey, indeed, invited aggression by her 
weakness, and at the last moment precipitated the bloody issue without 
warrant. Her confederate Powers have been charged with causing, through 





MaGazines, with the following words written on the first leaf of each :—“ N.B. This 
work is to be cautiously read, being written by a condemned author.” Cave gave one 
of these leaves to Bancks, who thereupon wrote some verses, “Of Bigotry,” which 
are printed in the supplemental number for 1733. When Bancks sent a copy of his 
Epistles on the Progress of Petitioning to Mr. Pope, they were good-naturedly returned 
with subscriptions for two sets of the author’s Works, and this couplet :— 
** May these put money in your purse, 
For, I assure you, I’ve read worse.—A. P.”’ 

> A notice of Lockman will be found in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. 

¢ Their names are—Mr. Foster Webb, author of some good versions of Horace ; 
Mr. John Smith, a writer of prose essays; Mr. John Canton, afterwards F.R.S.; Mr. 
William Rider, afterwards sub-master of St. Paul’s school; and Mr. Adam Calamy, son 
of Dr. Edward Calamy, and author of an Abridgment of Baxter’s History of his Life 
and Times. These were all pupils of Mr. Watkins in Spital-square. The academy of 
Mr. John Eames in Moor-fields (one of the editors of the Abridgment of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions) also furnished several contributors to Sylvanus Urban. See Mr. 
Nichols’s preface to the General Indexes of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaztng, 1821, p. lii. 
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indecision, what it is supposed that by an united and vigorous promptitude 
they would have been able to avert: but the original and essential cause of 
the war lies with Russia only; it was her folly and her crime to which she 
owes the punishment she has received, and to which nearly the whole world 
agrees in proclaiming that she owes it. The crime was want of respect 
for national rights; the folly was misjudgment of the respective means of 
aggression and resistance, Stern has the retribution been, and clear stands 
the moral. 

The position of Russia in the East is of necessity commanding; and her 
destinies there, unless sedulously spoiled by herself, must be magnificent. 
She is the natural head of Eastern Christendom. Even the most narrow- 
minded Englishman, who looks with satisfaction on the process of absorp- 
tion that we carry on in India, must admit that Russia may find similar 
apologies for her aggressions on her Asiatic frontier. She is, like England, in 
contact with Asiatic governments and peoples, over whom she, like Eng- 
land, has an ascendancy founded in superiority. Face to face with Turkey, 
she cannot lose, though we may, the recollection of all the curse, the misery, 
and the shame to Europe, that that name conveys. She believes, and all 
reasonable men believe, that the hours of Mahometan ascendancy over 
Christians in European Turkey, which is not founded in superiority, but 
coupled with miserable inferiority, are numbered. If, as is to be desired 
for the well-being of mankind, the Mahometan power shall be peacefully 
supplanted and replaced in that quarter by Christian energies, Russia, un- 
less it be by her own selfishness and folly, has nothing to fear from such a 
process. If she pursues a just and liberal policy towards the Christians of 
the Levant—if she gives effect to one-half of the interest she professed on 
their behalf during the late struggle—if, renouncing all ideas of ambition, 
she does simply what the whole world will say she is justified in doing, she 
will, while maintaining all the obligations of strict justice towards Turkey, 
acquire the strongest claims to their gratitude and good-will, and will lay 
deep in those sentiments the foundations of an influence legitimate in its 
quality, and at the same time paramount in its force. 

The necessarily aggressive character of the Popedom must for ever pre- 
vent any permanent union between the Christians of a Byzantine empire be- 
longing to the Greek communion, and the great Roman Catholic States of 
Austria and France. Prussia is far removed from them, both morally and 
physically. England is under no natural disqualification for a strong and 
cordial friendship with a Christian state at Constantinople ; but the spirit of 
Protestant propagandism, and the wonderful union of bigoted tempers with 
latitudinarian opinions, which is more cominon probably among us than in 
any other country, has reached a height which may disable us, almost as com- 
pletely as the Roman Catholic States are disabled, from friendly functions 
towards the Eastern Christians by their Romish interests. Nor do we feel 
confident that our statesmen of the day, dependent as they are in so great a 
degree upon the emotions that sway the electoral constituencies, will sur- 
mount these unfavourable influences; although by so doing they would not 
only discharge a debt of justice and charity to our Eastern brethren, so long 
and so cruelly oppressed, but would likewise greatly enhance the means of 
resistance to the unsleeping ambition of the court and Church of Rome. 

Here, then, are some of the advantages of Russia. She has nearness. 
She has the strong sympathies of belief and communion in religion. She has 
superior moral strength and political organisation. She is the head and 
front of by far the most formidable antagonism to the Papacy that Chris- 
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tendom in its actual state supplies. And further, she appears to be under 
no necessity, unless she should unwisely imagine one for herself, of associ- 
ating her interests with those of European oppression or despotism. True, 
the form of her government is absolute; but probably there is no single 
state in Europe, the organization of which is better adapted to the wants, 
or more agreeable to the wishes, of the people. Absolutism in Russia 
should rather be compared with absolutism in India, than with absolutism 
in Germany, France, or England. A government in circumstances like 
those of Russia has nothing to gain, but everything rather of honour and 
character to lose, by mixing with, and so becoming responsible for, the affairs 
of sovereigns like the King of Naples or the Pope. Between the latter 
and Russia there never can be a durable friendship; between Russia and 
Austria little love is, for a good while to come, likely to be lost : why should 
there not be friendly and genial relations between Russia and Sardinia? 
Many things would surprise us more, and nothing could grieve us less. 

From the view of that bright future which prudence and right principle 
may offer to seventy millions of men under the sceptre of the Czar, we turn 
to contemplate the sad records of misdeed and suffering with which the 
last period of the reign of Nicholas I. was clouded, 

And yet, a moment to observe that it had been a glorious, though not a 
spotless, reign. Let those who condemn the memory of Nicholas for his 
conduct in 1853, not exclude from their memory his conduct in 1848. In 
that period of disastrous disclosure and miserable retrogression, Nicholas 
was the immovable stay and pillar of continental Europe. Not only did 
the tide of revolutionary folly break upon that rock, but the sovereign 
who alone among those great Powers remained strong, declined to profit 
by the misfortunes of the weak, or to extract any individual advantage from 
the general confusion. His moral and political attitude at that period har- 
monised with his imperial, his almost superhuman presence. No man of 
those who saw him when he visited England in 1844, who stood within 
the shadow of his towering form and beneath the lightning of his eye, 
could then have failed to feel how completely he embodied the idea of a 
majestic and likewise an awful kingship, or can since have failed to re- 
tain in freshness impressions so lively and so deep. 

In the beginning of 1853 a minister had succeeded to power in England, 
on whose pacific wisdom Europe placed the greatest reliance. And a 
sovereign ruled in France, who, having attained to power by the most ques- 
tionable means, and professedly founding law and order upon the ruins of 
liberty, publicity, and public right, had to consider before all things the 
means of consolidating the shifting sands on which he stood. Nicholas had 
bestowed on him a most royal insult; that kind of insult which inflicts a 
deep wound, and yet is incapable of being treated as more than a slight. 
Instead of addressing Louis Napoleon as “ mon frére,” he had commenced 
his letter with the contemptuously civil words, mon bon ami, But it is only 
just to say that no trace of vindictiveness has ever been detected in his 
conduct towards Nicholas. Nor does it appear that he is a vindictive 
man. Content with obtaining power, and securing it after it has been 
obtained, he seems no more tormented with ferocious passions than he 
is hampered with self-denying virtues. 

In 1853 the question for him was, how to secure his footing on the giddy 
eminence he had reached? Different states of European affairs might 
have offered him different modes of proceeding, with this aim in view. But 
neither the liberalisms nor the despotisms of Europe were in such bloom at 
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the moment, as to hold out unequivocal attractions. The injustice of 
Russia played his game for him. It could only be put down by an Euro- 
pean combination ; in such a combination, the influence of Napoleon must 
be measured by the relative strength of France; and in no European combi- 
nation whatever could that strength be less than first-rate, if not indeed the 
very first of all. When Governments and nations were struggling in 
a common cause, distinctions between the internal rights and position 
of one sovereign and another could no more be remembered for any prac- 
tical purpose, than the different dresses of firemen from different offices 
engaged in putting down the same conflagration. 

It is commonly supposed that Nicholas reckoned upon Lord Aberdeen’s 
known love of peace, and upon the old antipathy of French and English, 
to shelter him in the pursuit of his aggression, and that his plan was formed 
from the time when he deplored to Sir Hamilton Seymour the condition of 
the “sick man,” and adverted to the probable termination of the disease. 

We do not feel driven to the painful conclusion that his assurances of 
that date, “‘on the word of a gentleman,” were deliberate falsehoods. The 
time has now at least come when justice may be done without fear, and an 
attempt made to distribute praise and blame with an impartial hand, 

It should then be recollected that France, beyond all doubt, began the 
Eastern quarrel. Probably in pursuit of that policy which had attached 
the ultra-Romish party so closely to his interests, Louis Napoleon was 
busily engaged at the beginning of 1853 in prosecuting, by an imperious 
and urgent agency, bis demands for concessions to the Western Christians 
at the expense of the Eastern, with respect to the Holy Places, It was 
this aggressive movement which first brought Russia into the field, when 
she found herself on the same side as England. Nor do we find it pos- 
sible to decide, with such lights as have yet been thrown upon the subject, 
whether the demands of Prince Menschikoff, considered for the moment 
apart from the gross rudeness with which they were pushed, arose from the 
passion of the moment, or from a determination to take securities against 
the renewal of attempts like that so recently made by France, and with 
difficulty repelled. It is plain that they were at variance with the assur- 
ances given by Count Nesselrode to the British minister, who was told 
that, the question of the Holy Places being settled, there remained nothing 
but secondary matters, affaires de chancellerie, to adjust. It is not so clear 
whether this proceeding was the conscious and deliberate act of presenting a 
pistol which had been prepared and loaded for the purpose. And it must not 
be forgotten that when the Porte in agony appealed to the representatives 
of the Four Powers at Constantinople, for their advice upon the question 
whether the answer to Prince Menschikoff should be aye or nay, they 
declined to interfere, and replied that in a matter gui touchait de si pres 
la dignité de la Sublime Porte, they must leave the Sultan to judge ard 
act for himself. 

The history of this strange deliberation is not known to the world; it is 
believed that the assurances and exhortations of Lord Stratford alone pro- 
duced the negative which his colleagues would not proceed together in 
recommending, but we are not able to say upon whom in particular ought 
to be charged the responsibility of this fatal indecision. 

It was the first of the strange miscarriages and mishaps, which marked 
the course of the year. There never was a war which, if judged by its 
immediate causes, so clearly ought not to have taken place. It is, of course, 
quite another question how long it could honourably have been averted, and 
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whether it was not better that it should occur in a condition of European 
politics which made effective resistance to Russian aggression practicable 
and comperatively easy, than deferred for a-short time with the likelihood 
of extending its sanguinary course over a far longer period. It was in no 
such view of ulterior policy that the war was commenced ; but the men who 
began it may have been instruments in the hands of Providence for merci- 
ful purposes which they did not see. Indeed, any complete comprehen- 
sion of these larger combinations of human affairs lies so much beyond our 
short-sighted range, amidst the crowding events of the day, that, like pro- 
phecies, they seem to be intended to fall within our knowledge only after 
the fact. We must be content to survey the more limited circle, within 
which only we can read the lessons of duty in the courses of public emer- 
gency. So regarding events, we cannot fail to see that without this strange 
recusancy of the Four Powers by their ministers at Constantinople, the war 
would not have been possible. For if they had counselled submission, 
Russia would (with too good reason) have been content, and would, even 
on the worst suppositions respecting her, have retired to bide her time. 
On the other hand, if refusal had been recommended, there is not a doubt 
that Nicholas would have declined to pursue his rash endeavour in the face 
of united Europe, under pledge to support the decision it had advised. 

On this occasion Turkey, already injured by the aggressor, had great 
reason to complain of her allies. Everybody, however, even Nicholas 
himself, was wronged in turn, A note was drawn up at Vienna, under 
French auspices as to its form. It was propounded to Nicholas for his 
acceptance by the Powers who were avowedly acting, not as simple media- 
tors, but as the friends and on the behalf of Turkey. The Emperor of 
Russia accepted it; and after accepting, even allowed the Powers to make 
a change in its terms. Who can doubt that he was entitled to believe and 
take for granted that Turkey had already given her assent? He knew well 
enough that she was in a state of pupillage, and virtually had not the 
power to refuse what her allies urged upon her. But this note had not 
been made known in Constantinople; and when it arrived there with the 
Russian acceptance already obtained, the Ottoman government took excep- 
tion to its terms. Russia was angry, as well she might, and the Four 
Powers were greatly embarrassed. The governments recommended the 
acceptance of the note: it is very doubtful whether they were not counter- 
worked by Lord Stratford, whose strong feelings against Russia, and very 
warm temper, at this peculiar juncture, counterbalanced the advantages 
belonging to his remarkable powers, his unstained character, his long ser- 
vices, and his unrivalled knowledge of the Porte and its affairs. But 
Russia herself, instead of working steadily on her grievance, came in fo the 
rescue. She affixed her own construction to the note, and such a con- 
struction as would have enabled her to cover by it the demands of Men- 
schikoff. The proper answer of the powers would have been—* We are not 
mere parties in this case; we claim to represent European sentiment and 
force: you have accepted the note, it is ours to construe it.” Under the 
circumstances, however, which existed at Constantinople, a different course 
was adopted, and upon the very insufficient plea that the Emperor of 
Russia misunderstood it, the note was abandoned altogether. 

The character of the Turkish government was originally founded, as all 
who have traced its bloody and brutal annals must well know, in ferocity ; 
and it is of the nature of such a government, when its strength decays, to 
pass over into low cunning. The Principalities had been invaded in June ; a 
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grievous wrong to the inhabitants of those countries, to Turkey an insult, and 
che loss for the time of a tribute reaching forty thousand a-year. Nothing 
could be more plain than the utter inability of Turkey to redress this 
wrong for herself; she was, therefore, under a sacred obligation to confide 
in the Powers, who she well knew were able and willing to do it. But by 
this time she began to perceive that it was in her power, by declaring war 
against Russia, at once to gratify the discontented fanaticism of her own 
people, and to make her protectors almost her sieves by so exasperating 
and inflaming the “ situation’ as to put pacific methods almost out of the 
question. In pursuit of this scheme a grand council, a sort of assembly of 
notables, in which the clerical caste (so to call it) was largely represented, 
was convoked. War with Russia was declared. The action at Sinope 
followed ; the public mind in England was maddened; and a proceeding 
sanguinary indeed, but as legitimate as any operation recorded in the his- 
tory of war, was stigmatised by the English press as a gross and treacherous 
breach of faith, a barbarous and bloody massacre. The Russians simply 
made use of the advantage which had been given them by the extraordinary 
stupidity of Turkey, in suffering a squadron of her navy to linger for no 
earthly purpose at Sinope, right over against Sebastopol; but the effect in 
Europe, and especially in England, was eminently favourable to the war- 
party at Constantinople. War was accordingly declared in November. 
John Bull, taking what is called a broad and simple view, now imbibed 
the belief that a strong man was bullying a weak one, and that it was 
his business to interfere and redress the unequal balance ; an honourable 
sentiment, but one which requires to be most guardedly applied to poli- 
tical affairs. 

As, first, without the refusal of the four ambassadors to advise on the 
answer to the Menschikoff demand; as, secondly, without the blunders 
about the Vienna note; so now, thirdly, without the premature and most 
culpable declaration of war by Turkey, the diplomatic quarrel could not 
have ended in an appeal to arms. 

The governments of England and France, earnestly bent on maintaining 
peace, had, notwithstanding the failure of the Vienna note, and of the sub- 
sequent propositions of Olmiitz, dispatched a new plan of adjustment to 
Constantinople in the month of October. But it only arrived after the 
declaration of war; and its scope being simply the accommodation of 
diplomatic differences, it of necessity became abortive. 

While, however, the public sentiment misinterpreted the declaration of 
war by ‘lurkey as a gallant appeal to the ordeal of battle against op- 
pression, and only saw in it courage taking the place of exhausted patience 
and long-suffering, the English and French governments had at this 
period too well learned that their difficulties were with the ally not less 
than with the antagonist. ‘They determined upon bringing to a head this 
prolonged dispute, by one last effort to quench the flame which it was evi- 
dent must, if not quenched, become a conflagration. They prepared a new 
plan of adjusting differences. Like previous plans, it did not cut off, but 
only limited and defined, the Russian rights with regard to Greek Chris- 
tians ; it ratified the old treaties in general between Russia and Turkey; it 
provided that the Turkish engagements should be with the Five Powers, 
and not with one only. Before this scheme reached Constantinople, Lord 
Stratford, aware from general instructions of the views of the French and 
English governments, and justly displeased with the declaration of war, 
had vigorously bestirred himself in the interest of peace, and had himself 
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framed a scheme substantially corresponding with the one which was 
simultaneously devised at home. 

And now came another most strange turn in this eventful drama. 
Turkey, which had in the autumn been so headstrong and reckless, ac- 
cepted the scheme of Lord Stratford ; which, if sufficient, was no more than 
sufficient for her security, and was in no sense dishonourable to Russia, 
Russia, which had shewn pacific dispositions in the summer and autumn, 
though she ought to have been warned by her ill success on the Danube 
against Omar Pacha and the Turks, and by having witnessed the union of 
France and England through a protracted, and most difficult and anxious 
course of negotiation, now assumed a tone of insolence exceeding all that 
had gone before. She maintained her demands (we have now entered 
the year 1854) respecting the Greek Christians; she added to them an 
imperious requisition for new and restrictive laws in Turkey to control 
the reception of refugees and strangers; she refused any negotiation, ex- 
cept with Turkey alone; she required that it should be conducted either 
at St. Petersburgh, or else in the Russian camp. And thus was the great 
diplomatic controversy at length brought to the sharp and bloody issue of 
the sword, 

In what has preceded we have attempted rather a sketch than a con- 
densation, and what follows must be in still slighter outline. But at this 
point we must note the drawing back of the German Powers. At the sug- 
gestion of Austria, and with the approval of Prussia, the two great States 
of the West required Nicholas to withdraw from the Principalities, under 
pain of war. Austria and Prussia promised to support this summons; and 
they did support it; but much as Lord Dunfermline on a noted occasion, 
when Speaker of the House of Commons, addressed Mr. O'Connell to this 
effect: ** Mr. O'Connell, I have received the orders of the House of Com- 
mons to reprimand you, and you are hereby reprimanded accordingly.” 
This was in the month of March, 1854. 

Here is a fourth of those strange conditions precedent, without which 
the war could not have taken place. We do not now inquire what amount 
of excuse the German Powers may have to make for themselves. For 
them the case was one of immediate danger: by a concentrated effort 
against either of them Russia might probably have inflicted speedy and 
heavy damage. They had jealousies of one another: they might suppose 
that France and England would ungenerously take advantage of their local 
position to throw upon them the brunt of the contest. Nor was either of 
them at that moment well prepared for war. Such may be their pleas; 
but we are far from seeing in them a justification. It was open to them to 
bind France and England to their support, and to stipulate for the time 
that might be necessary, if time was what they wanted. Neither indivi- 
duals nor states ought to affect to play great parts, without being pre- 
pared to run the risks and to sustain the burdens they entail. Austria and 
Prussia egged on the Western Powers to war, but themselves flinched 
from drawing the sword. An hundred thousand lives, and two hundred 
millions of hard money, represent the cost at which England and France 
have interposed for the defence of Turkey against Russian aggression ; 
but no cost which national character really requires, which, after a full 
scrutiny and deliberation, is directed to the discharge of a real public duty, 
can be too great: and so far as regards future peace, good-will, and mutual 
respect between Russia and the other Powers, we believe there has been 
laid an infinitely broader and deeper foundation for it in the case of those 
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whose sword was drawn to support the word that they had spoken, than 
for others, not less eloquent than they in the parliament of Europe, but to 
whom Russia might have addressed the reproach of Drances,— 

: “ replenda est curia verbis 

Que tuto tibi magna volant, dum distinet hostem 

Agger murorum, nec inundant sanguine fosse.” 
But whether they had fair pleas or not for their inaction, this at least is 
clear, that had they at this last moment given with the hand the support 
which they gave with the tongue, Nicholas would not have persisted. As re- 
garded Austria, he counted, we presume, upon its pacific temper, and upon 
gratitude for a throne rescued from revolution, and an empire from dis- 
memberment,—a sentiment which did not justify Austria in renouncing the 
performance of her duty to Europe; as respects Prussia, he was nearly 
connected with the king, he was conscious of the natural ascendancy of a 
powerful mind, and he knew his man. 

In the end of March, war was declared by England and France; and 
it having become pretty plain that Russia would be unable with such 
force in the field against her to cross the Balkan, or even hold the south of 
the Danube, Austria and Prussia screwed their courage up to the point of 
concluding a treaty which provided that if she did so, they would make it 
a casus belli; an emphatic acknowledgment of the justice of the cause 
espoused by the Western Powers, and not unimportant at the time, when 
the chances of war are taken into view, as a buttress in the rear to their 
military efforts. 

After the action of Sinope, it had been determined to send the English 
and French fleets into the Black Sea for the protection of the Turkish 
coasts and flag; and it was this decision, which, long before the declara- 
tion of war, entailed the consideration of the question of military support. 
A naval force in the Black Sea would be caught in a trap, and obliged 
ultimately to surrender at discretion, if a hostile power should by land 
operations become master of the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, or both. It 
was therefore decided to occupy the isthmus of Gallipoli, and to put it into 
a state of defence: and the gallant Sir John Burgoyne, our Inspector of 
fortifications, left England to contribute his part to the common object ; 
while, with universal approval, Lord Raglan was selected to be the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the expeditionary force. It was intended that the 
strength of it should reach thirty thousand men; and the quotas of the 
two Powers were fixed according to a proportion proposed, we believe, by 
the government of France,—namely, two-thirds for the French, and one- 
third for the English. 

And here one word by the way, both to those who may be disposed to 
depreciate the military character of England in general, and to that pro- 
bably more numerous class who, with an unbounded faith in it, are never- 
theless inclined to deplore the supposed tyranny of our economical ten- 
dencies, which had been allowed, it is said, so to run riot as to leave us 
on the breaking out of the war without a military establishment worth 
naming, 

We presume it will be admitted that France had not been thus madly 
economical during the peace, and that, with her people the most military in 
Europe, her powers at the breaking out of the war may be taken as ex- 
hibiting a sample of what can be done by her, and of much more than can 
fairly be expected to be done by us on such occasions. Now we doubt 
whether in the first ten months of the year 1853 the forces of France in 
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the East ever exceeded that proportion to ours of two to one, which she had 
proposed ; nor, with the immense aid she received from us in the way of 
transport, do we feel sure that proportion would ever have been exceeded, 
but for the heavy, and in great part needless, losses which the English 
army suffered from disease in the winter of that memorable year. But 
more than this: there can be no criterion of available force, at a given 
date, more fair than that which is brought into the field for the pur- 
poses of actual warfare. Now by the figures which M. Bazancourt has 
published, it appears that the English fought the battle of the Alma 
with as large a number of men as the French. Our own accounts, 
we believe, make our gross number somewhat larger. But when it is 
considered that we had eleven hundred horse at that battle, while the 
French had a mere handful, and that the conveyance of one cavalry soldier 
may be taken as equivalent to, perhaps, ten infantry, the disparity really 
becomes considerable. Nor is there reason to believe that it was due to 
our superior maritime resources: the market of naval transport, open to 
us both, had not at that time been drained, though in the winter the pres- 
sure upon it became extreme. 

The first intention, however, of the military expedition was to support 
and secure the fleets in the Black Sea; and it was with reference to the 
expenditure which such an expedition would require—considerable in itself, 
though infinitely short of the demands which were to follow—that Par- 
liament was asked so early as the month of March, 1854, and before war 
had actually begun, to double the income-tax for the next six months. As 
events proceeded, the scope of the military measures was progressively en- 
larged. From the occupation of Gallipoli they passed to the defence 
of Constantinople, and then of Bulgaria. With this view, the descent at 
Varna was effected ; and doubtless that descent had to do with the retire- 
ment of the Russians from before Silistria, and from the Principalities, 
which were occupied by Austria on behalf of Turkey in their rear. In 
the anticipation of such an event as possible, the British Government in 
particular had considered beforehand the advantages of an attempt upon 
Sebastopol, and had weighed them, as well as imperfect information per- 
mitted, against its risks. When the intelligence that Silistria was safe, 
and the Russians in retreat across the Danube, reached this country, it be- 
came their immediate duty to consider what use should be made of the 
powerful force in the East. 

At this day the sunshine of success is still sufficiently either felt or 
remembered to silence criticism upon the momentous question of the origin 
of the expedition to Sebastopol. But twelve months ago the case was far 
different. Then we were smarting under the remembrance of an 18th of 
June so different from that of 1815; and the gloom of the past winter was 
not yet out of view. Then everybody said, “The greatest fault was in 
going to Sebastopol at all: but it is too late to discuss that now.” Alas! 
justice is blind indeed among men in other senses than that symbolized 
by her bandage. 

The British Government never attempted to transfer to other shoulders 
than their own the responsibility for the invasion of the Crimea, They de- 
sired it, and they ordered it,—subject to two, and only two, conditions : one, 
the consent of France, as a principal in the question; the other, the dis- 
cretion of the generals, who were not to undertake it if in their judgment 
the military reasons against it were conclusive. Neither the Emperor of 
the French and his Government, nor Marshal St. Arnaud, had been what 
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we may term forward in their military views, with the single exception of 
the rash and disastrous movement into the Dobrutscha; but the cordiality 
of alliance and co-operation which had endured so much was not on this 
occasion marred by difference of opinion; France consented to the pro- 
osal. 

. The objections which were taken, and may again be taken, to the expe- 
dition, were three,—want of information, want of the supplies necessary for 
an invading army, and the lateness of the season. As regards this last, 
there were unhappy delays in effecting the embarcation, but the subsequent 
facts proved that the expedition was not even at the time of sailing too 
late; far less was it too late for the two governments to order it to sail when 
they did so order it—namely, in the end of June. As regards the want of 
supplies, the armies were composed of the flower of the French and Eng- 
lish forces, and were supplied abundantly with field and siege artillery, 
(but the siege-train of the French was dispatched later than was desirable, 
though in time for the actual sailing of the expedition,) with clothing, with 
provisions, with stores of all kinds, and with unbounded means for the pur- 
chase of transport, while agents scoured every available portion of the 
shores of the Mediterranean on the same errand. And it must also be ob- 
served, that there is a modern fashion of estimating the wants of armies, 
which not only exceeds all former precedent, but which, if seriously put to 
the test of practice, bids fair to render extended military operations in most 
countries impossible. In any case, the very nature of the invasion, having 
for its end the capture of a fortress on the sea, brought this question within 
moderate compass: nor would any competent person now dispute that 
sufficient transport might with ease have been furnished to the British army, 
as it was to the French army, before Sebastopol, in the winter of 1853-4, 
though there is still, perhaps, a difference of opinion upon the question who 
is to blame for the deficiency. 

As to want of information, the British Government knew that the climate 
of the southern and south-western strip of the Crimea was good; that the 
land fortifications of Sebastopol were inconsiderable ; that the fleet was in- 
ferior to the ailied naval forces; that the Russian communications were slow 
and costly in the highest degree; and as to the amount of their force in the 
whole peninsula, they had no reason to place it above seventy thousand. 
Subsequent experience has proved that, if they had waited for fuller in- 
formation as to the interior of Russian affairs, they might have waited until 
the day of doom. Acting on the knowledge they had, did they act irra- 
tionally in concentrating upon a single point of a country so defended a 
force composed of fifty-five thousand of the very finest troops in Europe, 
without reckoning for anything at all the auxiliary corps of Turks? It is 
not now questioned that they fought the battle of the Alma with greatly 
superior forces ; and yet to make up the 36,000 or 38,000 Russians whom 
Menschikoff commanded on those famous heights, he drained Sebastopol, 
as far as it is known, of all but three thousand men: and in days of greater 
moral daring, and less fear of responsibility, we apprehend that few British 
admirals, commanding so powerful a steam force, would have hesitated at 
the moment of the Russian defeat, without the French, if need had been, 
but with the French as it would unquestionably have proved, to sail into 
the open harbour, and taste and try the capabilities of the town and of the 
Russian sailors. 

The great historic interest which must always attach to the invasion of 
the Crimea has induced us thus briefly to discuss the question whether 
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the chief authors of it deserve on that score the approval or the displeasure 
of their country ; as respects what remains, we shall avoid as far as may 
be all argument, either of praise or blame. 

Let us glance for a moment in passing at the changes which had now 
passed over the face of diplomacy. - 

When once the sword was drawn, the Governments of England and 
France thought it fit to reconsider their position and demands. ‘They were 
not parties in a suit, but were conservators, in the general interest, of the 
peace of Europe. In order that neither might be tempted to swerve from 
this path of lofty integrity, the two powers had, upon resorting to arms, 
bound themselves by a solemn instrument to take no private benefit from 
the operations of the war. Until it actually began, they properly limited 
their views to so much as would suffice for relieving Turkey from the im- 
mediate danger that threatened her, without attempting any organic change 
in her relations with Russia. Now, they determined not merely to erect a 
dyke against the flood, but to alter the levels ; to elevate Turkey by an in- 
corporation as complete as might be into the great European family, and to 
destroy the vantage-ground from which Russia had directed her operations. 
The means contemplated were partly of a character involving disparage- 
ment or detriment to Russia, and partly such as promised benefits to 
all parties concerned. The political and social inferiority of Christians in 
the Ottoman empire was to be removed by a new Magna Charta, The 
commercial freedom of the Black Sea was to be secured, and its benefits 
multiplied, by placing the navigation of the Danube under European 
guarantees, instead of leaving it to the hostile guardianship of Russia. The 
fleet of Russia was declared to be, in the absence of any counterbalancing 
force, a standing menace to Turkey ; and it was announced that this mari- 
time preponderance must cease. The rights which Russia had acquired to 
watch exclusively over the relations between the Danubian Principalities 
and the suzerain power, and likewise (lastly) those stipulations of the 
treaty of Kainardji, which by a wrongful interpretation had become the 
sause of the existing struggle, were to undergo essential change. Of these 
five great objects, the four last required the consent of Russia. She had 
refused it on them all; and it was in order to extort it that the Crimea was 
invaded. It was believed that a Power which could not but be sensible of 
the injustice of its proceedings might yet be brought through punishment 
to reason, and that along with its confidence in invulnerability would dis- 
appear its persistence in wrong. 

These calculations were more than verified. The four points, the whole 
substance of which had but just before the invasion of the Crimea been 
rather contemptuously rejected, were, when later in the year they had 
received their formal shape, one and all accepted without reserve by 
the Emperor of Russia, and became the basis of the celebrated but ill- 
starred negotiations of Vienna in the spring of 1855. 

The history of the siege of Sebastopol has yet to be written. We ap- 
prehend that if it could find a second Homer, it would vindicate its claim 
to be even more than a second Troy, There are whimsical resemblances 
between the first and the last of the great sieges of the world; these par- 
ticularly—that both were conducted by means of maritime force against a 
power defending itself only by land, the party acting on the defensive was 
in both cases the aggressor, and in neither was the siege conducted by in- 
vestment, but in both by sheer fighting between the armies, But Sebas- 
topol has not yet found its bard or its historian, The English productions 
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upon the subject have for the most part been trumpery in a high degree, 
Of our own side they have told us little; of the Russians they had nothing 
to tell. The information possessed by the army seems to have been less 
at the close of the siege than even that of the Government before the inva- 
sion. The secrecy maintained with respect to the Russian interior was 
little less than miraculous, and bore a yet stronger testimony than even 
the passive valour of the soldiery, to the strength of that spirit of mingled 
nationality, reverence, and discipline, which binds together with an as- 
tonishing compactness the heterogeneous mass of the subjects of the Czar. 
The only work on the Russian side which we have seen is entitled Unter 
dem Doppel-Adler ; it professes to be, and we conceive may very well be, 
the production of a German surgeon in the Russian service. It is by far 
the most uatural, lively, and effective, and at the same time the most par- 
ticular and historical, record that we have read. The horrors of the last 
months of the siege, and their ever-thickening gloom, as it is there de- 
scribed, is beyond what had been even faintly surmised in this country; 
but it unfolds a wonderful and noble picture of heroic endurance. It is 
disfigured by a bitter hatred of Englishmen: in every other respect it 
seems to be a very valuable work, and even in this it might not be without 
its use. From it we learn the first dismay of the Russians on the landing 
of the Allies, connected with a belief that they were possessed of artillery 
and small arms of resistless power; the dissipation of this feeling by the 
actual conflict of the Alma; the history of the bloody defeat of Inkermann ; 
the terrible effect of the second bombardment in April, 1855, and of those 
which followed ; the efficacy of the capture of the Sea of Azof in restrict- 
ing the supplies of the garrison; the gathering presage of ultimate failure 
from the fierce onsets of the infernal hail, and the fact that the evacuation 
had become an absolute necessity, for which the assault afforded a sort of 
cover. Of course we cannot pretend to vouch for the authenticity of the 
narrative, but it confirms on our mind the impression that ear has not yet 
heard nor heart conceived one half of the havoc and devastation, the tears 
and groans, the efforts, agonies, and struggles, the profound heroism and 
devotion, which mark this most memorable and most wonderful conflict, on 
the side both of the Russians and of the Allies. The statistics of the case, 
when they come to be fully reckoned, will, we believe, exceed everything 
known in ‘the history of the world as respects the destruction wrought, 
whether in men, money, or material of war. A thousand human beings by 
the day were, it is no exaggeration to calculate, served up during that siege 
at the grim banquet of death; not all in fight, not all on the spot, or even 
in the Crimea, but at, or by, and for the siege, in one shape or another. 
The other events of the war deserve no great notice, if we except the 
defence of Silistria, under the auspices of Englishmen, and the yet more 
brilliant and signal defence of Kars, under Sir W. Williams,—a man in 
whose name and fame every Englishman has now a fraternal interest, and 
on whose behalf we need only give utterance to the wish that his career in 
peace, and in parliament, may be worthy of the honours he, with his brave 
companions, has won in war. Just credit should also be given to the skill 
with which the attack on Sweaborg was conducted by the admirals in the 
Baltic. By a serious exaggeration, we fear due to the sanguine temper of 
our neighbours across the Channel, it was originally reported as the de- 
struction of Sweaborg; and the collapse of the exaggeration, which had 
made the truth seem tame, has defrauded a skilful naval operation of the 
praise which is its due. 
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The military operations, however, must not be mistaken for the purposes 
of the war; they were means for the attainment of those purposes. The 
purposes were defined in the four points or bases drawn up in the close of 
1853, and accepted by the Emperor of Russia. The business of the con- 
ferences at Vienna was to develope their necessarily succinct expressions 
into a full scheme of pacification. 

It soon appeared that there need be no conflict with Russia about the 
Principalities, or the Danube, or the renewal of the old treaties; and that 
the only question of difficulty in that quarter was in what manner provi- 
sion was to be made for the effective cessation of her naval preponderance 
in the Black Sea. England and France proposed that she should bind her- 
self by treaty to keep no more than four ships of the line, and a regulated 
number of smaller vessels of war, in those waters. She protested against a 
limitation by treaty with the Powers of Europe, and finally proposed that 
it should be in the option of the Sultan to bring his allies by sea through 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus when and in what proportions he pleased, 
if he judged that his security required it, without giving to any one cause 
of complaint on that account. Austria proposed that, in addition, Russia 
should bind herself not to raise the strength of her fleet beyond the point 
which it had attained before the war; or, as an alternative, that Russia and 
Turkey should in the first place settle between themselves, and should 
then propose to the Conference, the amount of force which they should 
engage to adopt as their maximum in the Black Sea. 

The proposal of limitation which had been originally adopted by Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government met with no favour either in Parliament or with 
the British public. The more it was considered, the more obvious it be- 
came that it was ill-fitted to be enforced as an ultimate and absolute con- 
dition of a peace, as being on the one hand an interference with what may 
be called the natural rights of sovereignty, and on the other singularly open 
to evasion; independently of the fact that in the particular case it would 
either have been an undeserved boon to Russia if the Straits were to be 
closed in time of war,—as sealing her up at her most vulnerable point,—or 
else, if they were to be left open, so gross an injustice, that the common 
sense of mankind would fully bear her out in asserting her rights of self- 
defence, and holding that such a treaty could not be meant to bar them. 

But the question for the people of England was no longer that of limit- 
ation or no limitation. The agonies of the winter were fresh in their 
minds; they were exasperated by the obstinate resistance of the Russians. 
The Greeks before Troy—and never has the sentiment of military honour 
been better portrayed than by their Poet—were not ashamed to say, “ Give 
us back Helen, and we will go home.” We had already got our Helen: 
we had extorted from Russia at the sword’s point the acceptance of the 
four bases which expressed the demands of Europe upon the refractory 
empire. But here was a squabble about the mode in which the prepon- 
derance of Russia should cease in the Black Sea. No mode could be per- 
fect, none could be good; the one for which diplomatic England stickled, 
had perhaps as few approvers, as slight recommendations, as any. But the 
manifestation of feeling by popular England during the negotiations abund- 
antly convinced diplomatic, or at least ministerial, England, that he who 
would be minister must not upon any terms retire from before Sebastopol. 
Lord John Russell, to his honour, recommended acceptance of the terms 
which were to be had, though, to his great detriment, he continued a mi- 
nister after, they had been rejected, until the public voice absolutely en- 
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forced his retirement. The rest of the Government, more adroitly guided, 
although they had originally determined not to make the surrender of 
Sebastopol a sine gud non of peace, now trimmed their sails to the pre- 
vailing wind: with an immense amount of popular approval, they declared 
by the mouth of the First Minister that Sebastopol must and should fall ; 
and fearful lest some further concession by Russia should make retreat im- . 
possible, they almost by force broke off the conferences of Vienna. 

It is somewhat remarkable to observe the subsequent distribution of 
military glory. France appeared willing, though not eager, to make peace 
at Vienna. It was undoubtedly England which caused the continuance of 
the war; and the motive which impelled her was a regard to fame, both in 
Europe, and with some sidelong glance at India. But the grasp of Tanta- 
Jus was futile ; while glory fell to those who had not strained to catch it. 
Of Alma and Inkermann we had at least the principal share; on the 18th 
of June we shared the French disaster ; but in the great and most im- 
portant victory of the Tchernaya we had no more part than at Marathon: 
and though we do not doubt that the conduct of our gallant soldiers was 
in the final assault on the Redan, such as it had ever been—though they did 
not on that day lose one hair’s breadth of their true glory, yet the glory 
which the world recognises, the glory for which we had prolonged the war, 
came indeed, and came in abundance, but came not to us. Nay, more, 
Dr. Sandwith has borne his emphatic testimony, in his work on the siege 
of Kars, to this: that the name of Sebastopol has no force for the East, and 
is little known there ; but that Kars has a celebrity as wide as the range 
of Eastern Mahometanism; that throughout that extended circle it is 
known that Kars was defended by gallant Englishmen, and that Kars sur- 
rendered to the Russian arms. 

But though the distribution of renown had not latterly been such as 
Englishmen desired, the amount of military success was great indeed upon 
the whole. Not enough to satisfy England ; on the contrary, her appetite 
for more was keen and undisguised ; but—and this was of decisive effect— 
enough to satisfy France. 

All her objects had been gained. The Emperor, instead of a doubtful 
recognition among the family of sovereigns, had obtained for himself, not 
only a complete acknowledgment, but a standing-ground so marked and 
powerful, that he might even be called the first personage in Europe. 
France was justly gratified with the prowess of her soldiers, and with the 
success which had rewarded it ; justly unwilling, when she had so good 
reason to be satisfied with the present, to court the risks of the future. 
Nor was satisfaction her only motive: fear operated in the same direction. 
To raise twenty millions in 1854, and forty in 1855, she had contracted 
a debt of nearly one hundred millions sterling; three millions per annum 
were already added to the burdens of the country, and even the provision 
for the interest by new taxes was in arrear of the amount of charge accumu- 
lated : this evidently was a process that must soon exhaust itself. While 
England, on the other hand, had been stoutly, and even merrily, paying six- 
teen millions a-year in taxes towards the expences of the war, and had thus 
greatly kept down the additions to her debt. 

Beyond all doubt it is, humanly speaking, to France that we owe the en- 
trance upon effective negotiations, and the termination of the war. We 
owe to her, therefore, a glorious retrospect ; a retrospect, which, if not all, 
in a military point of view, as respects the later stages of the passage, that 
our vanity could desire, yet is truly glorious when taken according to the 
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measure and common course of human affairs. We look back upon a war 
which has been of first-rate magnitude, and which has also been short, dis- 
interested, and successful. How much is comprised in these three pregnant 
epithets! how rarely in the history of mankind have they heretofore been 
combined ! 

The English Government had obtained credit and popularity by con- 
tinuing the war in the spring of 1855. Weare of opinion it was ill-deserved ; 
but we have little doubt that it was in the power of Lord Palmerston, at 
the close of 1855, had he so thought fit, and that too either with or without 
his colleagues, to carry on the war still longer. But the sense of France 
was known. Desirous of peace, she was nevertheless prepared to continue 
the war, in concert with England, but on one condition only: it must no 
longer be the mere war of the Levant and the Baltic; it must touch the 
heart of Europe. And it is easy to conceive that the French people 
would have thought the crossing of the Rhine much more intelligible, and 
taxes for such a purpose much more endurable, than the war on behalf of 
the balance of power in which they had theretofore been engaged. The 
one was remote in its scene, refined, almost impalpable in its objects, above 
all, subject to the rigid law of disinterestedness and self-denial for its course 
and its close. The other, a war in Germany, would have been the reverse 
of all these: and eredit is due to Lord Palmerston for having embraced 
the alternative of peace, with its questionable popularity, rather than incur 
the risks and responsibilities of such a war. 

As respects the actual conditions of the peace, they contain one valuable 
supplement to the terms that might have been had at Vienna; we mean 
the engagement not to fortify the Aland Isles in the Baltic. But in 
the great and vital parts of the question, namely, those which touch the East 
and the state of Turkey, we are not aware that it would be easy to shew 
their substantial superiority to the terms which might have been obtained 
in the spring of 1855, when not half the precious millions had been spent, 
nor half of the more precious lives offered up. As regards two important 
points, those of the Principalities and of the Danube, the arrangements 
are not yet concluded; but we are not able to state that any essen- 
tial advantage is likely to be gained. The territory attached to Wal- 
lachia at the cost of Russia is so much gained for that country, and is so 
far good; but there is no reason to suppose this was altogether neces- 
sary for the freedom of the river, and it is said to have been an Austrian 
suggestion. With respect to the Principalities, it is understood that 
Austria and Turkey are the powers likely to hinder their receiving a 
satisfactory organization. As regards the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
we doubt whether the Powers at Vienna would have accepted terms so 
low and meagre on their behalf as those which the treaty of Paris con- 
tains. But then we have got the neutralization of the Black Sea. This 
is our old friend limitation with a new, and scarcely a handsomer, face: 
for under the name of police, vessels of great strength and armament may 
still be maintained; all the liabilities to maritime evasion continue, and on 
shore Sebastopol may be refortified. There is no obligation undertaken by 
Russia to renounce the use of her arsenal at Nicolaieff, whenever she may 
think it necessary for her interests to build there; nay, Sebastopol itself 
may be reproduced at once, in its town, its docks, its fortifications: 
nothing but its arsenal is excluded by the treaty. How long would it 
require for Russia to bring a great town, port, and fortress into the con- 
dition of an efficient arsenal ? 
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But there is one great question that has never yet received a reply: 
What is to happen to neutralization in the event of war between Russia 
and Turkey? or between Russia and any Power other than Turkey? If 
the Straits are to be kept closed by Europe. during such a war, then 
Russia has obtained a great and wholly unmerited advantage. If the 
Straits may be opened to any power at war with Russia, then it is plain 
that when Russia has reason to apprehend such a war, she may lawfully 
arm, and fling neutralization to the winds; and that when she chooses to 
say she has reason to entertain such fears, it will scarcely be possible for 
us effectively to question the assertion. Here is a short statement, then, of 
the dilemma: what is the escape from it? Our belief is, and it is a pain- 
ful one, that all the great objects of the war were within our grasp when 
we thought fit unwisely to prolong it, and that the lives and treasure spent 
since then have been spent without warrant. But we are not the less 
thankful to have seen the scourge of war arrested at a period which, if 
later than it might have been if we had been wise, is much earlier than it 
would have been if our folly had not been checked in time. 

Our main error probably lay in supposing that the end we have in view 
could be attained by the mere use of force. The truth is, it is in Turkey 
that the heart of the problem lies. In vain do we repel the wave that dashes 
forward on the tide of to-day, if we can erect no permanent bulwark that 
will battle it to-morrow and thereafter. Turkey cannot always be defended 
by foreign arms. Ultimately, the countries that form her empire must 
find the means to defend themselves. The war recently concluded has 
been, though a great expedient, an expedient only. It has repelled Russian 
aggression for the time; it has had this further advantage, that it has proved 
to Russia that the sentiments of Europe are adverse to her imputed 
schemes, and that the forces of Europe may possibly be combined to resist 
and shatter them. But in that what infinite uncertainties are involved ! 
It does not offer us a permanent and sufficient security ; but it has gained 
us breathing-time, and breathing-time may be all important, if it be wisely 
used to develope the true elements of strength and vitality in Turkey, or 
rather to prevent their being forbidden to develope themselves. In that 
case we may see the Mahometan Power gradually relaxing its baleful and 
now feeble hold in Europe, and passing over to that quarter of the globe 
where it has more of natural foundation and support, with a calm and ease 
very different from the horrors which marked its establishment; and we or 
our children may also see the noble spectacle of a Christian empire with 
Constantinople for its capital, a friendly neighbour, and yet a wholesome 
check upon Russia in the interest of Europe, a strong bulwark against 
Papal aggressions on behalf of Christendom, and a fair, open stage upon 
which the Greek race, so long injured, oppressed, and degraded, may again 
attain a distinguished place among the benefactors of mankind. 
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THE TWO GUSTAVI®. 


Tue former of the two works now lying before us has already stood at 
the head of an article in the pages of Sylvanus Urban», But as that article 
consisted rather of an analysis of the contents of the volume than of any 
criticism on their treatment, and as the book is unavoidably suggested by 
the companion-volume which has just appeared, we may fairly bring the 
two great Swedish Kings together before our readers, and make some re- 
marks on the way in which they have been dealt with by their historian or 
historians. 

First of all, the question forces itself upon us, Are we dealing with one 
writer or two? We have no sort of external evidence on the point. The 
author of the first volume preserves a strict incognito, which, till the ap- 
pearance of the second, we could never have disturbed even by a guess. 
Of the author of the second volume we know nothing but what we learn 
from the book and its title-page. We can only judge as Lord Bacon coun- 
selled Queen Elizabeth to judge Sir John Hayward. ‘ Nay, Madam, he is 
a doctor, never rack his person, rack his style; let him have pen, ink, and 
paper, and help of books, and be enjoined to continue his story, and I will 
undertake, by collating his styles, to judge whether he were the author.” 
The result of such “collation of styles” is that Mr. Chapman has written 
just such a history of Gustavus Adolphus as we should have expected from 
the anonymous biographer of Gustavus Vasa, and that the anonymous bio- 
grapher has written just such a history of Gustavus Vasa as we should have 
expected from Mr. Chapman. We have hardly a word to say either in 
praise or in blame of the one which we should not at once extend to the 
other. And though the life of Gustavus Vasa contains no promise of a 
future life of Gustavus Adolphus, though the life of Gustavus Adolphus 
contains no reference to a past life of Gustavus Vasa, yet the first volume 
seems to point out some dim foreshadowing of the second, and the second 
seems to commence with a latent allusion to the first. The earlier volume 
begins with a comparison between Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Charles XII. The second commences by a retrospect extending back to 
Gustavus Vasa and no farther, and filling up in a brief sketch the interval 
between the two great Kings whose actions are narrated in more detail. In- 
deed the second volume exactly pieces on to the first, and suggests the ques- 
tion whether they are to be followed by a third devoted to the last member 
of the triad, Charles the Twelfth. In fact, if each of the two books, after 
all, really had a quite independent origin, it will certainly be one of the 
most singular coincidences which we have evef come across in the course 
of our literary experience. As it is, what we have to say of the anony- 
mous biographer is so perfectly identical with what we have to say of 
Mr. Chapman, that, in the critical portion of our task, we shall not attempt 
to make any distinction between the two authors, if two they should 
happen to be. 

Both volumes then are useful and respectable, without being brilliant. 





* “The History of Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden. With Extracts from his Cor- 
respondence.” (London: Murray. 1852.) 

“The History of Gustavus Adolphus and the Thirty Years’ War up to the King’s 
Death. By B. Chapman, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead.” (London: Longmans, 1856.) 

>’ Gent. Maa., June, 1852. 
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The writer of each is painstaking, honest, moderate, and unaffected; but 
he is neither a graphic narrator nor a profound historical philosopher. There 
is no pretence, no bookmaking, not the slightest approach to the prevailing 
vices of the minor historical literature of the day. The book in each case 
is evidently written because the author had studied his subject and had 
something to say about it, not because necessity was laid upon him to write 
some book upon some subject or other. All is sensible and business-like ; 
there is none of the odious “liveliness”? of our minor fry of biographers ; 
no forced jokes— indeed, no jokes at all—no irrelevant stories, no dragging 
in of recent or temporary affairs. Mr. Chapman has necessarily a good 
deal to say about wars between Sweden and Russia. Most writers, writing 
in 1855, would have seized the opportunity for abuse of the enemy, and 
have told us a great deal about the Hango massacre, the taking of Bomar- 
sund, the treaty with Sweden and Norway. Mr. Chapman sticks to his 
text, tells us about Gustavus Adolphus and Michael Romanoff, but has not 
a word to say about the Czar Nicholas or Sir Charles Napier. Some thought 
of what was going on must have occurred to him while writing the follow- 
ing passage, over which few indeed could have restrained the temptation to 
ephemeral declamation. Gustavus Adolphus in 1617 concluded a treaty by 
which, as the King himself expresses it, “ Russia is shut out from the Baltic, 
and I trust in God that it will be hard for the Russian to leap over that 
brook.”’ In actually tracing out the new frontier, the Swedish Commis- 
sioners had to put up with a good deal of insolence on the part of their Mus- 
covite colleagues. No better opportunity could be wished for than this to 
thrust a clap-trap leading article into the history; Mr. Chapman simply 
observes ; 

“Tt was evident from this want of diplomatic courtesy, nay of common civility, that 
the Northern giant was chafing under the bonds which not only restrained his encroach- 
ing ambition, but even shut him out from that sea the free navigation of which was 
essential to his prosperity, and to a share in whose benefits he seemed to have a sort of 
natural right. Gustavus, however, ventured to withdraw a portion of his troops from 
the frontier, and, while still keeping a watch upon his doubtful ally, to direct his more 
especial attention to the affairs of Poland.” Gustavus Adolphus, p. 86. 


The tone then of both works is sensible, moderate, and discreet. They 
show good, hard work and sound judgement. There is especially no over- 
done hero-worship. The faults even of the second Gustavus, the far more 
numerous ones of his grandfather, are honestly recorded. The style of the 
volumes, if not eloquent or particularly elegant, is clear and grammatical, 
which is really something to say in these days. But, with all these sterling 
merits, our author has not fully grasped the art of making a book. His 
great fault is taking too much for granted on the part of his readers, which 
frequently makes his narrative far from perspicuous. It is now becoming 
the custom, under the authority of Macaulay, to introduce no new character 
on the scene without an elaborate sketch of his preceding life and a search- 
ing analysis of his moral and intellectual character. When the reader is 
introduced to a new place he is treated to a picturesque and antiquarian 
description of its present appearance and its past history. This system may 
easily be overdone, but when kept within bounds, it is both useful and at- 
tractive. Mr. Chapman gives us a great deal too little of it. When speak- 
ing of a country of which most English readers know so little as Sweden, 
it becomes absolutely necessary to tell us something more than the mere 
names of persons, places, and institutions. Both works are introduced by 
a preliminary sketch of events, but a preliminary sketch of the state of things 
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was quite as necessary. What was the general condition of Sweden? We 
find from Mr. Chapman that there was a King, a State-Council, and States 
of the Realm. We have to go elsewhere to learn something about their 
working and the exact limits of the authority of each. What kind of per- 
son was a Swedish noble, bishop, burgher, or peasant? What were the 
points of likeness and unlikeness between them and the same classes in 
other countries? Information of this sort is not unattainable, but it is not 
very widely diffused even among well-informed Englishmen. And we might 
have reasonably looked for some enlightenment to cur present author. The 
names of both Gustavi are so famous that many will be anxious to read 
their biographies. But, chiefly from this defect, they will find both volumes 
less attractive and indeed less intelligible than they had a right to expect. 
That such is the case, is we fully believe, owing to the author’s extreme fa- 
miliarity with the subject. He does not fully realize the probable extreme 
ignorance of most of his readers. In the biography of Gustavus Adolphus 
his fault is still more conspicuous. In a military history, above all, where 
we have so many persons and places introduced, where there is so much 
moving from one place to another, where so much of the point of the story 
depends upon geographical and topographical considerations, we especially 
want to have the circumstances of the journey and its several stages set be- 
fore us in as full and picturesque a manner as possible. But Mr. Chapman 
moves his armies about from one dead name to another dead name, with no 
attempt to bring vividly before us the nature of the locality or its political 
circumstances. Gustavus marches about hither and hither through the 
dominions of temporal princes, spiritual princes, and free cities. But no sort 
of living description do we get as to their circumstances or constitution. 
The Swedish King has a conference with the “ patricians” of Nuremberg. 
The reader naturally wishes for some details of the Nuremberg constitution ; 
he would fain know with what kind of patricians the King is dealing ; what 
was the origin, what was the extent of their privileges, but not a word of 
the sort does Mr. Chapman vouchsafe us. Sometimes too, in the narrative 
itself, circumstances are taken for granted which should surely have been 
directly narrated. Thus we read in 1535 (Gust. Vasa, p. 210) of “the 
united Swedish, Danish, and Prussian fleet” waging war with that of Lii- 
beck. This at once suggested two things; How came a Prussian fleet on 
the scene? the author had not given us the slightest hint of any previous 
communication with Prussia. And secondly, What is meant by a Prussian 
fleet? We must confess that we had to look elsewhere to discover whether 
the change from the Teutonic Order to the Dukedom of Prussia had taken 
place so early as 1535. The result of our searchings was that our author 
is quite right in his facts, that Albert of Brandenberg had borne the title of 
Duke of Prussia for ten years, and had been already closely engaged in the 
affairs of Sweden, Denmark, and Liibeck. A little way further on we find 
the same potentate again casually introduced in the phrase “ by the help of 
Brandenberg and others.” (p. 228). Probably many readers would fail to 
identify “‘ Brandenberg”’ with the master of the “ Prussian fleet.”” Again, 
in p. 271, we find “‘the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order” introduced 
at a still later period, meaning of course the branch of the order in Livonia. 
These are not mistakes, but they are cases of inadequate narration, of which 
we could easily multiply examples. In our present case we ought surely to 
have had the circumstances of Duke Albert’s appearance on the scene intro- 
duced in the regular course of the narrative; and a “ Prussian” fleet con- 
veys such totally different notions in the sixteenth and in the nineteenth 
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century, that some explanation of the state of Prussia at the time would 
surely not have been out of place. 

We have also to complain of a certain amount of carelessness in small 
matters, generally in those which do not immediately concern the matter in 
hand. They are generally of a kind which may fairly be attributed to want 
of literary practice, or to insufficient care in revising the manuscript or the 
proofs. Thus we find (Gust. Vasa, p. 35) that Gustavus was “ placed 
under the quasi-tuition of Hemming Gadd, who had been Mathematicus 
to Pope Alexander the Third.” An official of the opponent of Frederick 
Barbarossa could hardly have survived into the sixteenth century! We 
suggest, nostro periculo, Alexander the Sixth. In p. 52 of the same 
volume we find Gustavus the Third placed in 1684, which should surely be 
a century later. In the life of Gustavus Adolphus, p. 147, we find the 
Bishoprick of Fulda mentioned, which we think should have been the 
Abbey. In p. 226 the modern title of Emperor of Austria is transferred 
to the seventeenth century; and in p. 319 the King of Bohemia (not 
Frederick) is distinguished from the said Emperor in a way which we do 
not understand, and which at least should have been explained. In p. 9 
of the life of Gustavus Vasa it is implied that Halland, Scaonia, and Blekingé 
had, at some time or other, belonged to the Swedish crown. This puzzled 
us, as we had always regarded them as having been Danish from the be- 
ginning of Danes and Swedes till their cession to Sweden in the seventeenth 
century. But in p. 96 it only appears that Gustavus laid some sort of 
claim to them. The volume on Gustavus Adolphus is unluckily defaced 
by a good many misprints, which, as they often occur, in proper names and 
titles, are occasionally perplexing. 

We said that our author kept himself wonderfully clear from irrelevant 
matter. In all important points, as we have shewn, he does so most con- 
spicuously. But he is rather fond of irrelevant (nothing can be better 
than relevant) allusions to Greek and Roman writers. He has an especial 
weakness for quoting the less known Greek poets. The soldiers in the 
Swedish service had been somewhat battered in the wars, so Mr. Chapman 
drags in, at full length, in Greek and English, an epigram in the Anthology 
about somebody who got similarly battered in the Olympic games. More- 
over he quotes this as an epigram of “ Lucian or Lucilius; (for it is 
attributed to both).”” We must confess to being less familiar with the 
Greek Anthology than Mr. Chapman, and Lucilius puzzled us, as sug- 
gesting the famous early satirist of Rome. We find on inquiry that the 
poet in question is a certain Lucil/us or Lucillius (AovciAdos or AovxidXuos), 
not Lucidius ; and it is well to make the distinction, to avoid similar con- 
fusion, Again, in p. 96, because Gustavus taught his cavalry to fight hand 
to hand with the sabre, Mr. Chapman gives us again, both in Greek and 
English, a whole fragment of Archilochus about the ancient warriors of 
Eubeea, who also wielded the sword with effect. We are sorry how- 
ever to say that Mr. Chapman mis-translates the passage. It was then— 

Tavrns yap keivot Salmovés eios uaxns 
Séomora EvBoins Sovpixdvtol. 
The version is,— 
** For old Eubcea’s war-famed lords 
Are godlike at that game.” 


Now daiyoves does not mean “ godlike’’—a more vernacular rendering will 
occur to us, in spite of ourselves—it is equivalent to dajpoves, and simply 
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means “ skilful.”” So at least say Liddell and Scott, and so does Jacobs in 
the notes in Gaisford’s Poet Minores Greeci. 

It will be at once seen that most of the points on which we have been 
commenting are somewhat minute, mere blemishes which a very little 
additional care might have avoided. But the writer’s habit of mere inde- 
finite allusion, of introducing his persons and places with insufficient ex- 
planation, is a far more serious matter, and really detracts in no small 
degree from the usefulness of two otherwise very valuable works. It is 
not a fault that can be remedied in a second edition, perhaps hardly one 
likely to be avoided in a subsequent work. It is an inherent fault, to be 
fairly balanced against the sterling merit of the volumes in other respects. 
It is quite sufficient to shut them out from a class with which they proba- 
bly do not aspire to be reckoned, that of popular circulating library books. 
By those who read with higher objects, it will be felt as a draw-back 
but no more; it simply amounts to this, that the perusal of two very in- 
structive volumes might easily have been made somewhat easier and more 
intelligible. 

And now for a few words as to the two great men to whom the 
two volumes are devoted. The first Gustavus is a mixed character. He 
liberated his country from a foreign yoke; he put an end to a century of 
revolts, usurpations, confusions of every kind; raised to the throne by the 
free choice of the nation he had rescued, he at once secured the kingdom 
to his own descendants, and won for it a far higher position than before in 
the scale of nations. He laboured earnestly for the improvement of his 
country in every way; he reformed religion; he encouraged arts, com- 
merce, and learning ; in a word, at first sight he appears the very model of 
a patriotic sovereign. On a closer inspection, his character is decidedly 
less amiable. We may perhaps sum up his faults by saying that, while his 
ends were invariably noble, they were defaced by a general unscrupulous- 
ness as tothe means. His rough humour and good-natured familiarity of 
expression, contrast strangely with the official dignity of modern sove- 
reigns. But they often disguise conduct essentially harsh and arbitrary. 
Take for instance his great work, the reformation of religion. Every sin- 
cere Protestant must commend the object on purely religious grounds. 
Every statesman, Protestant or Catholic, must allow that it was absolutely 
necessary to diminish the exorbitant wealth and exorbitant privileges of the 
clerical order. But the Reformation effected by Gustavus too often took the 
form of needless vexation towards individual dignitaries or individual institu- 
tions. Such a measure as has lately been passed in Piedmont was impera- 
tively required by the condition of the Swedish Church. Its details need not 
have been the same; Piedmont had too many Bishops, while Sweden had 
too few; and, in the condition of Sweden, the Crown was fully justified in 
entering upon large portions of the Church lands. But, whatever was done 
should have been done in an orderly and systematic manner. Abolish what 
was to be abolished : preserve what was to be preserved. But Gustavus evi- 
dently enjoyed the processes of worrying a Bishop and plundering an 
Abbey, and he continued to afford himself both satisfactions down to the 
end of his reign. The plunder of the parish churches, the robbery of their 
bells and chalices, was far worse, and was in truth highly impolitic; it 
violently offended the religious feelings of the people, and led to more than 
one formidable rebellion. Yet, after all, the Swedish Reformation was 
one of the least extreme in Europe. The clergy retained a higher position 
than anywhere else but in England, and, what they retain nowhere, their 
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political rights as a separate estate of the realm. Again, no Protestant 
Church retains so much of ritual splendour; ‘‘ High Mass,” still so called, 
is “ sung” in Lutheran Sweden to this day, with accompaniments which 
would at once cause an anti-papal tumult in not a few parishes of the 
British metropolis. 

Gustavus Adolphus was a much less useful sovereign, but he was a 
far nobler character, than his grandfather. The first Gustavus was essen- 
tially a peaceful ruler; his wars are something altogether subsidiary ; but 
the second Gustavus was essentially a soldier. Our estimate of his cha- 
racter must mainly turn upon this question, Was his interference in the 
Thirty Years’ War justifiable ? Once granting this, he well-nigh realizes the 
ideal of the military character. Uniting at once the skill of the general 
and the courage of the soldier; waging warfare on a higher principle and 
in a nobler manner than any of his contemporaries ; making his camp like 
a well-ordered city ; avoiding all needless cruelty and devastation while the 
most frightful barbarities were perpetrated on the other side, Gustavus 
Adolphus has fairly won his place in the first rank of captains. His im- 
provements in the technical art of warfare do less credit to his professional 
skill than his careful diminution of its horrors does to his moral nature. 

But was the warfare in which he displayed such noble qualities in itself 
just? Strictly defensive indeed it was not; but if a war may ever be 
entered into which is not strictly defensive, Gustavus’ interference in 
Germany is clearly entitled to such indulgence. For the greatest Pro- 
testant monarch of Europe to step in to prevent the utter extirpation of his 
creed in a neighbouring land is surely less palpably unjustifiable than for 
England, two or three generations later, to wage a long war to force upon 
Spain a King for whom the Spaniards had no desire. German writers 
have called Gustavus a “ Robber.” No conqueror ever less deserved the 
name. His warfare was essentially a warfare of religion; he fought as a 
Protestant Crusader. Not that he was wholly free—how should he have 
been ?—from all notions of personal and national aggrandizement. Sweden 
and her King were not to spend their toil and blood for nothing. Sweden 
was to step into the place of a great European power; Gustavus was to be 
the acknowledged chief of Protestant Europe, perhaps, for the first time, 
to place the diadem of the Caesars upon a Scandinavian and a Protestant 
brow. By those who take the higher and truer view of the greatest 
conqueror of antiquity, Gustavus Adolphus, far rather than Charles XII., 
is entitled to be called a Christian Alexander. Had the Macedonian been 
cut off at Issus or Arbela, his career would have been almost identified 
with that of the Swede who fell at Liitzen. What Hellenic vengeance was 
to Alexander, Protestant liberation was to Gustavus. Both display the 
same union of military genius with a personal courage bordering on rash- 
ness; both exhibit the same general humanity, the same special magna- 
nimity in victory. In both we find the same defect; each is often hurried 
by passion into deeds unworthy of him; each in his cooler moments is 
ready for repentance and acknowledgement of wrong. But Alexander 
lived too long for his own greatness ; his head was turned by success such 
as had never before fallen to the lot of mortal; Gustavus, perhaps well for 
his fame, was cut off when his glory was highest and purest, before his 
virtues had had time to degenerate under the hardest of all trials, that of 
unexpected prosperity. 

We have devoted our space to direct criticism upon the volumes them- 
selves and to a general sketch of their respective heroes. For the details 
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of the career of Gustavus Adolphus we prefer to send our readers to the 
book itself. The history of Gustavus himself is prefaced by an intro- 
ductory chapter, containing the very remarkable history of the period 
between the two great Kings. It was one of nearly as much confusion 
and violence as that which preceded the rise of Gustavus Vasa. And, 
strange to say, one principal cause of the disorders of the kingdom was to 
be found in the almost sovereign powers with which that otherwise saga- 
cious monarch had invested his younger sons over large provinces. The 
whole period is a striking and romantic one. Eric, once the importunate 
suitor of our own Elizabeth, his wild career; his deposition, captivity, and 
death; John, his brother and murderer, his qualms of conscience, his 
counter-Reformation in religion and strange coquetting with Rome ; his 
son Sigismund, the zealous Catholic, the elected of Poland, the rejected of 
Sweden, the would-be conqueror of Russia; finally, Charles, the son and 
the father of the two Gustavi, the restorer of order and prosperity, the final 
establisher of Protestantism, all form a group of stirring interest. We will 
conclude with Mr. Chapman's character of Charles IX. 


“ By his father’s will, Charles inherited no insignificant part of his dominions; by 
natural endowment he was almost the sole heir of his vast capacity and gigantic 
strength of mind. Of all the sons of Gustavus—and the education of none had been 
neglected—he had profited most by his opportunities, and in learning, as well as in 
largeness and liberality of view, far excelled not only them, but also the great mass of 
contemporary princes and politicians. An acute, and what is better still, an earnest 
and moderate theologian, he maintained with St. Augustine, against the archbishop, 
the just influence of reason in matters of faith, and, though disapproving the Calvinistic 
dogma of predestination, endeavoured, by a comprehensive creed, to unite into one 
communion the Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches. A vigilant ruler and an en- 
lightened statesman, he knew how to control the proverbial impetuosity of the Vasa 
blood when the occasion called for coolness and patience. Amid the anxieties and dis- 
turbances of a troubled reign, he found time to encourage the learning and industry, 
and to ameliorate the legal institutions of his kingdom. By a liberal policy, he at- 
tracted to its shores the wealth of foreign artizans, and allowed (with the exception of 
wines and spirits, which paid an import duty) the free importation of the goods of all 
nations, with the declared object of supplying his subjects with food in greater abun- 
dance, and with foreign merchandise upon better terms. 

“ Of the military talents of Charles, his successful campaigns in Finland and Livonia 
give a favourable impression. A single incident puts his undaunted courage beyond a 
doubt. When Calmar was carried by storm, after Sigismund’s return to Poland, 
Charles himself was the first man to mount to the assault. 

“If the Swedish Church owes to this great prince an immense and evident debt of 
gratitude, other branches of the Protestant Church are, less palpably indeed, but 
scarcely less truly, his debtors. For to the ardent love of the Reformation which he 
instilled into his illustrious heir, they mainly owe it, that in the hour of their ‘greatest 
peril and extremity he stood forth with heart and hand to rescue them from ruin. 

“The glory of Charles has been dimmed by the surpassing glory of the first and 
second Gustavus. But the more closely we scrutinize his character, the more rigidly 
we investigate his career, the more evident it is—and with such praise he himself, be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, would have been satisfied—that he was well worthy to have 
been the son of such a father, and the father of such a son.”—(p. 42, 43.) 
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HISTORY AND CHARACTERISTICS OF ORNAMENTAL ART®*. 


A LovE of ornament seems to be inherent in our nature. The wildest 
savage decorates his weapons and utensils with a rude, but frequently sym- 
metrical, kind of ornament; he decorates his body in various fantastic ways ; 
he puts rings through his nose and ears, and skewers through his lips ; tat- 
toos his skin, paints it, knots his hair, &c., &c., all in obedience to his love 
of ornament. The shepherd beguiles the weary hours in carving ornaments 
on his crook, by which he expresses his sense of ornamentation: so also 
the denizen of the valley kneads the clay and fashions it into various uten- 
sils, which he impresses with various devices; simple and rude in the first 
instance, until at length the vase appears, which future generations treasure 
up as a matchless prize. 

A knowledge of the characteristics of the different styles of ornamenta- 
tion that have appeared at various epochs of the world’s history is of un- 
doubted value to the student. It is difficult, however, to consider the sub- 
ject from the historic point of view, apart from an analysis of its principles ; 
therefore the two works under consideration may be said to accomplish 
what each would fail to do if taken separately and alone, 

Mr. Wornum’s book consists of an outline of a course of sixteen lectures, 
originally prepared for the Government Schools of Design, “ chiefly as an 
introductory guide to aid in the adoption of some ready system in the study 
of ornament.” 

Since the establishment in this country of Government drawing-schools, 
or, as they are facetiously styled, “ Schools of Design,” there has been a 
constant effort on the part of those engaged in teaching drawing and model- 
ling to arrive at and adopt some system of ornamentation. The covert ob- 
ject was, in truth, the no less ambitious one of creating an English school of 
ornament, or, probably, an English style. But this object necessarily failed, 
for the following reasons :—In the first place, the British artist has such an 
inexhaustible treasury of ornament, the product of the past ages, to draw 
upon, that he finds it much easier to copy than to rack his brains with in- 
venting. In the second place, no instruction in the principles of ornamen- 
tation has been provided for him. 

It must be admitted that in copying or appropriating, he seldom exercises 
much taste or judgment; but that is the fault of his education, or rather of 
his no-education. Hitherto we have had no literature on this subject, which 
is of so much importance in an economical as well as artistical point of 
view: the works hitherto published have been little else than selections of 
examples of various epochs, but with not a word of analysis accompanying 
them. The history and principles of ornamental art—a most important 
and fruitful theme—has not engrossed the attention of writers on art; and, 
until the publication of the works under consideration, may be said to have 
remained unwritten. 

A history of ornamental art is a vast subject, comprehending the history 
of the human race under every phase of its existence. Ornamentation has 
ever been the true exponent of man’s culture: the tattooing of the savage 





* “The Characteristics of Styles: an Introduction to the Study of the History of 
Ornamental Art, &c. By Ralph N. Wornum.” (London: Chapman & Hall. Roy. 8vo.) 

“The Principles of Form in Ornamental Art. By Charles Martel.” (London : 
Winsor and Newton. 12mo.) 
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marks it as distinctly for his fraction of the human family as the Parthenon 
does for the Athenian. The grotesque bizarrerie of the Byzantine era, the 
exuberant richness of the Renaissance, strictly correspond with the tone of 
mind and amount of spiritual culture of the respective peoples who pro- 
duced them. The moral to be drawn from a profound study of the history 
of ornamental art is deeply significant when applied to measure man’s in- 
tellectual progress: and if it has not hitherto been read, may we not attri- 
bute it to the cold, mechanical manner in which the subject has been viewed 
and treated ? 

We think it an error to attempt to classify all ornament by definite chro- 
nological periods; for, besides what each people originates for itself, there 
is a vast deal that is traditional, adopted with certain modifications, which 
constitute style. Mr. Wornum compares style in ornament to hand in 
writing :—‘ As every individual has some peculiarity in his mode of writing, 
so every age has been distinguished in its ornamental expression by a cer- 
tain individuality of taste, either original or borrowed.” 

This appears to us as taking far too narrow a view of so important a 
matter as style. The handwriting of a person has no intimate connection 
with his ideas; whereas style is an exponent of his whole civilization, some- 
times governed by prevailing fashion, which may be set up by accidental 
causes. The discovery of the baths of Titus gave quite a new character to 
the style of the cinque-cento period ; so the discovery of the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii has influenced the ornamental art: of a later gene- 
ration. 

What has served to the production of the various styles in ornamental art 
is a question beyond our present sphere of enquiry ; we may, however, indi- 
cate some of the salient marks which characterise the ornamentation of 
various eras, 

Egyptian art is distinguished by grandeur of conception,—everything is 
colossal; but at the same time everything is produced according to a fixed 
sacerdotal formula, which cramped all invention. There is always an 
atmosphere of eternity about it; an immobility, which seems to be naturally 
inspired by the locality, with its monotonous, level horizon, that appears to 
check every effort at motion. The ornamentation is almost always exclu- 
sively symbolical, displaying much ingenuity of arrangement, taking into 
consideration the unpromising materials it is made up of. Besides the 
animals introduced in hieroglyphical pictures, the native plants of the coun- 
try form an important feature in most of the ornamentation of the Egyp- 
tians: the lotus, papyrus and palm, are treated somewhat similarly to the 
Greek acanthus in the formation of the capitals of columns. The Sphynx 
and the Scarabeus are also highly-important symbolical elements in the 
ornamentation of ancient Egypt; and the symbolism of colour was carried 
further by them, probably, than by any other people. 

The Greeks owed something to the Egyptians; but what they appro- 
priated they remodelled, so as to make completely their own. Besides, 
the religion of the Greeks was one of freedom; it was more imaginative, 
and gave greater expansion to the soul, than that of the Egyptians: hence 
Greek art rose in connection with Greek religion to the highest expression 
of beauty which the human mind appears to be capable of. Greek art has 
ever since its foundation formed the model and storehouse of ornamenta- 
tion, to which almost every nation has become indebted. The Parthenon 
and the Corinthian capital are intimately allied with the grace and elegance 
of the philosophy and paganism of the Greeks. As Plato and Aristotle 
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rank first among human intelligences, so do these artistic productions pro- 
claim in Pericles and Callimachus the highest capabilities to which it may 
be supposed the human race can attain in art. More than all, the Greek 
went direct to Nature for instruction,—he took little at second-hand; and, 
unlike the Egyptian, he was free to model his deities after his own ideal ; 
happy in finding they met with full appreciation and acceptance from those 
to whom he addressed his works. 

What is called Roman Art is, strictly speaking, Grecian; for the 
Romans only cultivated art after they had become familiar with it by the 
conquest of Greece. It may be doubted if the Roman was ever a true 
worshipper of art, although a liberal patron. His wealth tempted legions 
of Greek artists to settle in his country, and they had to adapt their art to 
the wants and caprices of their employers. In time their arcana were lost, 
and gradually art degenerated from the pure standard set up by the Athe- 
nians. The national greatness of the Romans is reflected in their works, 
and their expansive minds demanded structures on a grander, if not on so 
pure a scale as the Greeks. The removal of the seat of empire, the foun- 
dation of Byzantium, was the signal for the decline of art. In proportion 
as luxury spread its tinsel decorations, pure taste declined; the barbaric 
splendour of the East overpowered the Roman element, and it becomes 
difficult to distinguish the pure source from which Rome derived its 
models. 

Under the combined influence of the Oriental element with Christianity, 
the source of the greatest moral revolution the world has ever seen, the 
Byzantine style developed itself in the East ; while in the West, where the 
Germanic element awoke, the Romanesque, in which the genius peculiar to 
the Catholics of the West manifested itself; and it was by productions in 
this style that the nations which had invaded and destroyed the Roman 
empire began to express, under the tutelage of the Church, their tendency 
to remove from a state of barbarism. 

After accomplishing certain grand productions, these nations completely 
abandoned the traditions of antiquity; great Gothic cathedrals sprang out 
of the earth, and all the arts tended towards a revival to aid in the decora- 
tion of these gigantic structures. At this epoch, feudality was subordinated 
to the papacy ; during the existence of this powerful theocracy, great works 
were accomplished in Europe, animated as it was by a religious faith sym- 
bolized in gigantic structures, among those great western nations which 
awoke to a nationality, or at least to a municipal life. In the fifteenth century, 
when the Christian nations, and especially the republics of Italy, attained 
toa high degree of wealth, they sought to revive the arts and renew the 
traditions of antiquity. When the Crusaders had thrown themselves upon 
the East, destroying the remains of the Greek empire, they brought back 
with them to their own country a taste for art, and helped to maintain it. 
The ferocious Norman barons who founded the kingdom of Sicily esta- 
blished a forced colony of Greeks to secure the cultivation of silk in that . 
country. Finally the Venetians, becoming afterwards masters of a part of 
the Archipelago, transplanted what remained of the fabric of the Greeks. 
It was with these elements, drawn from Greece, that Italy prepared the way 
for that great epoch, the Renaissance, which restored all the arts to honour. 
The methods of the Greek artists spread themselves over all Italy. In 
1453 an important event, the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet II. 
gave a new impulse to reviving art, and forced the later Byzantine artists to 
expatriate themselves. To all these elements, as well as to the increased 
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wealth of modern society, is due the fact that progress manifested itself 
much sooner in Italy than in the rest of Europe. When Venice, Genoa, 
and especially Florence, the true Athens of modern times, had arrived at 
an hitherto unknown degree of wealth, and at that liberty so essential 
to inspire the artist with faith in his works, the noble protection and 
enlightened taste of the Medici, the Sforzas, the Estes, of Maximilian, of 
Charles V., true sovereigns of the era, so worthy of comprehending 
the marvels of art, soon brought forth Masaccio, Buonarotti, Raphael, 
Leonardo, Titian, and Cellini. 

From Italy, through the encouragement of Francis I., the arts passed to 
France with Leonardo, Primaticcio, Cellini, and others, and recognizing 
the importance of a national school, raised up one of great eminence ;—this 
was a brilliant epoch for all the arts. 

After the fifteenth century, we do not meet in all Europe with a similar 
movement or era of splendour until the reign of Louis XIV., when France 
felt itself specially called upon to accomplish great things. The produc- 
tions of this reign—heir of all the grand conceptions of Richelieu, when 
eminent men seemed to multiply indefinitely—have upon them a stamp 
of grandeur by which they are easily recognized, and serve as models 
in art. We are familiar with all the great things created in France 
at that period, and, from the profusion of works of art, the studied elegance 
and refinement in decoration tended to create a style during the reign of 
Louis XIV. sometimes mannered, it is true, but impressed with richness 
and originality, which is even now successfully applied to a host of indus- 
trial productions. 

From this period art-productions have had little claim upon our admira- 
tion, being, for the most part bad imitations of good models, or a mongrel 
sort of composite. What is new is seldom good ; while the good is gene- 
rally a reproduction of works belonging to the palmy days of art in various 
countries. 

Mr. Wornum thus passes the various styles in review :— 


“In the early period, with the Egyptians, we find symbolism, richness of material, 
with simplicity of arrangement, and an artistic crudity, as the prominent characteristics. 
In the Second or Greek period, we have exclusively an esthetic aim, with general 
beauty of effect, and uniform excellence of detail throughout, everywhere displaying the 
highest artistic skill. In the third or Roman period, still with an esthetic aim, we 
have equal skill, with a taste for a more gorgeous detail and more general magnificence. 
In the Byzantine, the first style of the second period, we go back to at first an almost 
exclusive symbolism, which, however, in the course of a century or two, is elaborated 
into a style of a very gorgeous general effect—combining the esthetic with the symbolic 
—partly owing to richness of materials; but as prejudice was gradually overcome, a 
comprehensive and beautiful style was ultimately developed in the sixth century, but 
nearly always displaying perhaps more skill in its general effects than in its details. 
.... In the Renaissance—the herald of the modern styles, and, like the classical styles, 
purely esthetic—we have at first the natural vagaries of accustomed freedom ; 
which, however, settled into a genuine revival of the most finished style of antiquity,— 
the cinque-cento. Then came the final decline—mere love of display, gold and glitter ; 
such is the Louis Quatorze—still prodigiously clever in the means it took to accomplish 
its effects. The Louis Quatorze is more general in its aim than any style whatever ; 
thus its details, provided they generated sufficient contrasts of light and shade, were 
of no individual consequence.”—(p. 108.) 


Such, in brief, is the history of art: the chain which connects the arts 
of Greece with those of our own time has never been entirely broken. 
Although its vitality may have -been impaired, the traditions handed from 
one nation to another have at least preserved the form, even when the 
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spirit has been absent or misunderstood. What we have at the present 
day to concern ourselves most with, is the recovery or rediscovery of the 
formule of the ancients: this cannot be done by mere measuring or de- 
scribing; we must inform ourselves with the spirit which animated the 
Athenian artists, trace the analogies and affinities existing between different 
arts, and employ them in obedience to artistic laws. 

Although the phrase “ principles of art” occurs on almost every page of 
Mr. Wornum’s book, we have searched in vain for the elucidation of a 
single one. The author confines himself to a mere descriptive account of 
the various styles, sufficiently dry and dull, not to say uninstructive. There 
is no analysis of the styles whatever, nor classification of ornament, by 
which the origin of the various styles can be traced. What the reader re- 
quires to know is, what method he shall pursue when he essays to con- 
struct an original piece of ornamentation. It is not enough to shew him 
what the Egyptian or Greek did, or to inform him that the ornament of 
the one is symbolical, or that of the other zsthetical; that the one handled 
nature conventionally, or the other copied her faithfully. The history of 
ornamental art is useful enough by way of example or comparison, but it 
should be analysed and illustrated with fac-similes, both of form and colour, 
to be of any real service. Colour, when employed in decoration by the 
ancients, had a profound significance undreamed of by the modern artist, 
to whom its symbolism is unknown. 

Now, without a recognition of the principles of form in ornamental art, 
it may be said with perfect truth, that the host of “ examples,” “ selections,” 
&e., can have but a very limited field of usefulness. In copying or appro- 
priating an ornament, a successful result must depend entirely upon the 
law of suitability, or appropriateness; for when the ornament is detached 
from its original position, and transferred to another, the new place may 
not be adapted to receive it, either from the proportions being dissimilar, or 
from the different character or destination of the structure to which it is 
transferred. Modern buildings exhibit numerous glaring instances of the 
want of suitability ; one of the most flagrant being that of the Chapel of St. 
Philip, in Regent-street, with its bucrania, and the choragic monument 
made to do duty as a steeple. But if the artist be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of ornamentation, he will take into consideration all those elements 
of the art upon which success depends,—such as symmetry, repetition, in- 
tersection, complication, eurythmy, confusion; and also the laws upon 
which harmonious colouring depends; and all these will, in their turn, be 
subjected to the law of suitability. ‘ 

This law of suitability is so constantly overlooked, or not even recog- 
nised, that it may be well to state it in this place. By it we understand that 
condition of things which produces a perfect harmony between a structure, 
in all its minutest details, and the purpose to which that structure is appro- 
priated. In every edifice there should be a capacity of proclaiming at once 
its specific use, whether civil or religious, Churches, theatres, municipal 
buildings, museums, picture-galleries, schools, colleges, &c., are, as we well 
know, capable of receiving an individual stamp which effectually prevents 
one being taken for another; but numerous instances abound in our metro- 
polis and other cities which prove that no principle of art is more neglected 
than that of suitability. Art has its epidemics: at one time the classical 
prevails, at another the Gothic, then the Anglo-Italian; and we are now 
threatened with a Byzantine invasion; and these styles are indiscrimi- 
nately applied to every kind of edifice: so that in due time our country 
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may shew as many epochs of styles as the world has witnessed since the 
deluge. The future New-Zealander who is to sit on Waterloo-bridge, 
and, like another Marius, sigh over the ruins of London, will be more puz- 
zled with our architecture than by anything else left for his examination. 

Ornament, says Mr. Martel, is of three kinds,—inventional, imitational, 
and mixed or composite. The Greeks excelled in the first, especially ; and 
they displayed marvellous purity of taste in the treatment of the second. 
In their inventional ornament—as the meander, the fret, and the labyrinth— 
we recognize that keen sense of harmony for which the Greek artists were 
so remarkable; due, probably, to their study of music, some of whose ele- 
ments are allied to those of ornamental art,—such as rhythm, repetition, and 
intersection. But it must not be forgotten that music addresses the ear, 
and not the eye, and that the fancied identity of a series of natural laws 
common to both is maintained only by writers equally ignorant of music 
and the imitational arts. The little similarity that exists is purely arith- 
metical_—a property of number; it may be said even to be only me- 
chanical: it is the effect produced upon the sensorium by a succession, 
repetition, or recurrence of similar things, be they sounds or objects. A 
still more fanciful analogy is imagined between sounds and colours, which 
is purely poetical; yet some writers have essayed to shew that there is an 
identity between C natural and the colour blue; that red is represented by 
G sharp, and so on. That a well-designed edifice may produce upon the 
mind an harmonious influence akin to that excited by certain musical com- 
positions, may perhaps be admitted; but no one can for a moment sup- 
pose the effects to be identical. If music formed an essential part of the 
education of the Greek architect, it was due to the wisdom and sagacity of 
Pythagoras, who saw the advantage to be gained to the student by a pro- 
found recognition of the laws of harmony ; that he should feel the influence 
of cadence, of rhythm, of chords. But nothing in all this corresponds to 
melody in music, as suggested by Mr. Wornum, who says,— 

“The principles of harmony, time, or rhythm, and melody, are well defined in music, 
and indisputable: many men of many generations have devoted their entire lives to 
the development of these principles, and they are known. In ornament they are not 
known, and perhaps not recognized even as unknown quantities, because, as yet, no 
man has ever devoted himself to their elimination; though many ancient and middle- 
age designers have evidently had a true perception of them.” 


We have pondered a long time over this statement, with a view of dis- 
covering what meaning the author wishes us to attach to it; but in vain. 
From his use of such terms as “ unknown quantities” and “ elimination,” we 
might suppose he was discoursing upon algebra rather than upon ornamen- 
tation. Again, he says,— 


“The first principle of ornament seems to be repetition; the simplest character of 
this is a measured succession, in series, of some one detail, as a moulding, for instance : 
this stage of ornament corresponds with melody in music (!), which is a measured suc- 
cession of diatonic sounds, the system in both arising from the same source—rhythm, 
—in music called also time (!), in ornament, proportion, or symmetry ; proportion, or 
quantity, in both cases.” 


If this nonsense was addressed to the raw students of Marlborough 
House and other schools of design, we should not be surprised if the 
sufferers yawned over the teaching, and went away but little wiser or 
better for it. Would he have them believe that a repetition of a moulding 
is in any respect analogous to “Home, sweet home,” or “God save the 
ener ?” We always supposed that the word melody signifies simply a suc- 
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cession of musical tones, rhythmically regulated; not a measured succession 
of diatonics merely, but also of chromatic sounds. A melody may range 
through the whole chromatic scale, and cannot in any way correspond with 
a measured succession in series of some one detail! What Mr. Wornum 
terms “ proportion, or symmetry,” is evidently analogy ; for symmetry and 
proportion are not identical, since symmetry may result from irregular and 
unequal, as well as harmonic, proportions. What Mr. Wornum has to say 
on harmony is still more obscure :— 


“The second stage in music is harmony, or a combination of simultaneous sounds or 
melodies ; it is also identical in ornamental art: every correct ornamental scheme is a 
combination of series, or measured succession of forms; and upon identical principles 
in music and ornament,—called in the first counterpoint, in the other symmetrical 
contrast. 


We hold it to be a radical element of good teaching that the teacher 
should stick to his subject. Let us suppose the sentence above quoted to 
be addressed to a band of “rude mechanicals,” assembled with the object 
of being instructed in ornamental art; let us also suppose them ignorant of 
the vocabulary as well as of the principles of musical composition, and then 
let us imagine what intelligence in “ practical art” they would gain from 
such a communication as that quoted above. 

We will now quote a few remarks on the different classes of ornament 
from the other work under notice :— 


“The most remarkable inventional ornaments of antiquity are meanders, zigzags 
labyrinths, the echinus, guilloche, and scroll. The Byzantine epoch was no less rich3 
presenting a most exuberant fancy in the production of interlacings, undulations, Xe- 
In the middle ages the magnificent details of Gothic tracery, the complex rose-windows 
filled with stained glass, inexhaustible in variety—the sculptured columns, the open 
galleries, lobes, trefoils—are the inventional ornaments of the Christian Church. To 
these may be added the splendid mosaics of Italy and Sicily, vieing in splendour with 
the stained windows of the cathedrals. The period of the Renaissance was also pro- 
ductive of inventional ornament. 

“The textile productions of the East are generally good specimens of inventional 
ornament. The carpets and silks of Persia, the figured stuffs of India, the various 
ornamented productions of the Moors, lately become so familiar to us, all display the 
fertile resources of inventional ornament. 

“Animals, plants, and the human figure supply ample materials for imitational 
ornament—of which the acanthus is the specimen best known. The bronze gates of 
the cathedral at Pisa, and those of the baptistery of Florence, are rare specimens of 
imitational ornament. Nothing can be finer, or more true and charming, than the 
festoons of animals, fruit, and foliage. But whether the artist was Buschetto or 
Rainaldi remains unknown. The inventive genius of the artist in imitational orna- 
ment is shewn in the arrangement of his materials. 5 

“The ova of the Corinthian cornice is a very simple symbol of the mixed ornament ; 
a well-imitated egg alternates with a dart and two pure inventional curves. The scrolls 
of a frieze may, at the will of the sculptor, cease to be an imitation of foliage, without 
ceasing to be a beautiful ornament; human figures, animals, birds, may be added, and 
so compose what we term a mixed ornament. In some of the Moorish ornamentation 
we see leaves imitated from nature mingled with the geometrical patterns. And capitals 
in Byzantine architecture frequently exhibit birds, &c., mixed with the interlacings, 
forming a mixed style. We need only add the arabesques of Raffaelle to shew the wide 
field for the exercise of fancy that mixed ornamentation affords ! 

“The finest example of composite ornamentation extant is the Maison Carrée, at 
Nismes, built by Greek architects during the Roman era. It is a complete treasury of 
this style of ornament. The flutings and lions’ heads, the annulets and aquatic foliage, 
the modillons adorned with foliage, the geometric dentels, the ova, and the grand scroll- 
work of the frieze, concur in the most eurythmice combinations to the richness of a 
whole which might be set up as a model of the best kind in composite ornamentation. 
In the ceramic art the ornamentation is generally composite.” — The Principles of Form 
én Ornamental Art. 
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DENISON’S LECTURES ON CHURCH-BUILDINGs. 


We are glad to observe that a second edition of Mr. Denison’s spirited 
and amusing pamphlet has been so soon called for, and that he has taken the 
opportunity of enlarging it into a volume. It affords a favourable prospect 
of the times before us to see that the public prefer the good sense and plain 
speaking of Mr. Denison to the sentimental rhodomontades of Mr. Ruskin, the 
fanciful theories of Mr. Petit, or the quaint crotchets of Mr. Freeman. Not 
that we mean to express an unqualified approbation of Mr. Denison’s views ; 
he is not free from fancies, any more than those whom he attacks so freely. 
His unbounded admiration of the new church at Doncaster is carried a little 
too far; he considers it as superior to all other modern buildings, and infe- 
rior to none even of those ancient structures which he so much and so 
justly admires. His enthusiasm in behalf of Mr. George Gilbert Scott is 
equally extravagant, excepting when that gentleman happens to differ from 
Mr. Denison in opinion; and then of course Mr. Denison puts Mr. Scott 
right, and convinces him of his error. In spite, however, of the blemish of 
self-conceit which is transparent, the work is very amusing and instructive ; 
it tells plain truths in a homely way, so as to make them felt and remem- 
bered; and the instances in which we should venture to differ in opinion 
from Mr. Denison are few and far between, in comparison with the number 


of telling facts which he has put forcibly before his readers. 

We have marked so many passages for extract, that we must be content 
with a small selection of them. Sharp as are his attacks on the writers, 
he does justice to the merits of their works, at the same time freely point- 


ing out their faults :— 


“ T am not convinced by Mr. Petit’s logic 
any more than by Mr. Ruskin’s: indeed it 
is plain that neither of them are by their 
own; for Mr. Ruskin is entitled to the 
credit of having done more than perhaps 
anybody else to teach the world that if we 
thoroughly understood Gothic principles, 
we might build Gothic churches and houses 
again, though we could not paint a picture 
or carve a statue which even the Royal 
Academy would admit, and Mr. Petit has 
published several books with very useful 
illustrations of a variety of Gothic build- 
ings of all ages and countries. If they had 
contented themselves with delivering the 
less striking but more unquestionable dic- 
tum, that no modern architect has yet suc- 
ceeded in building a church of which a 
medieval builder would not be ashamed, I 
suppose nobody would have been disposed 
to gainsay it. But it no more follows that 
Gothic Architecture cannot be revived be- 
cause the best architects will admit that 
they are only learning, and the worst will 
never begin to learn, than because none 
of them profess painting and sculpture as 


well as architecture. Still less is Mr. Petit’s 
inference to be adopted, that as the genius 
of modern architects has not succeeded in 
any existing style, they would be likely to 
do better by trying to invent a new one, 
some unknown compound of the Classical 
and the Gothic styles. 

“ Moreover, the business of church-build- 
ing cannot stand over indefinitely until 
either a new and perfect style suitable to 
the genius of modern arcliitects can be in- 
vented, or a new race of pictorial archi- 
tects shall appear and convince the North- 
ern world that they have never yet known 
what Gothic Architecture really is.’ — 
(pp. 2, 3.) 

“ But how do you propose to make out 
that devotion is more difficult in a hand- 
some church than an ugly one? Have you 
got anybody to vouch for the fact that 
congregations are observed to be more at- 
tentive to their prayers and to the sermon 
in chapels with square windows, and paint- 
ed deal pews, and plastered pillars, than 
in churches with stone pillars, and Gothic 
windows, and painted glass, and oak seats 





* “Lectures on Church-Building: with some Practical Remarks on Bells and Clocks. 
By Edmund Beckett Denison, M.A., one of her Majesty’s Counsel. Second Edition, re- 
written and greatly enlarged.” (London: Bell & Daldy. 8vo., 326 pp.) 
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without doors. It is of no use arguing 
about such a question. It is either a fact 
or not. If it is a fact, there has been time 
enough for it to have been observed and 
published as a notorious and undeniable 
thing; and assuredly it would have been 
by the writers of sermons entitled ‘The 
Restoration of Churches, the Restoration 
of Popery,’ if there had been any chance 
of its being recognised as true. Mind, I 
am not saying a word in favour of the up- 
holstery, and flower-pots, and day-light 
candles, and altar-crosses, and lock-up 
chancels of the ‘posture and imposture’ 
churches ; but I am not one of those who 
never feel safe from one kind of folly until 
they have taken refuge in the opposite 
one. If occasional extravagance and bad 
taste in church decoration is to condemn 
all decoration of churches, it is evident 
that all the ornamentation of everything 
in the world must be given up, since there 
is none which is not sometimes applied 
with as great extravagance, and as bad 
taste, and as little regard to decorum, as 
any that is to be found in the churches of 
any religion whatever. In short, so long 
as men continue to be created with a pre- 
ference for beauty over ugliness, whether 
in the works of the Creator or of them- 
selves, it will not be easy to convince any 
reasonable being that the only buildings 
which ought to be consecrated to ugliness 
are those which are consecrated to the 
worship of God. 

“ And here I do not know why I should 
not quote a few words of that wise and 
pious man to whom the epithet ‘judicious’ 
has been long by common consent affixed, 
although they have been often quoted be- 
fore :—‘ Albeit God respecteth not so much 
in what place, as with what affection He 
is served .... manifest notwithstanding 
it is, that the very majesty and holiness 
of the place where God is worshipped hath, 
in regard of us, great virtue, force, and 
efficacy ; for that it serveth as a sensible 
help to stir up devotion; and in that re- 
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spect, no doubt, bettereth even our holiest 
and best actions in this kind. As, there- 
fore, we everywhere exhort all men to wor- 
ship God, even so for the performance of 
this service by the people of God assembled, 
we think no place so good as the church, 
neither any exhortation so fit as that of 
David,—O worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness.’ And again he says (a little 
before): —‘ Touching God Himself, hath 
He anywhere revealed that it is His de- 
light to dwell beggarly, and that He taketh 
no pleasure to be worshipped saving only 
in poor cottages ? Even then was the Lord 
as acceptably honoured of His people as 
ever, when the stateliest places and things 
in the whole world were sought out to 
adorn His temple.’—Hooker’s Eccles. Pol., 
book v. chap. 15. 

“Indeed, this ridiculous and ignorant 
prejudice against the use of ornament in 
buildings for religious purposes alone, is a 
relic of Puritanism now fast disappearing 
even among Dissenters, with whom it na- 
turally lingered longest ; as anybody may 
see by looking at what they used to call 
by the undecorated name of ‘ meeting- 
houses,’ but now designate as chapels, and 
make as handsome as they can afford, and 
as their architect knows how to do for the 
money. Instances of this kind may be 
seen in every large town, but I will only 
mention two: the Unitarians have built a 
Gothic meeting-house at Leeds, which, if 
it had a tower, certainly need fear compa- 
I cannot say 
as much for the more pretentious Pres- 
byterian chapel just built in the same 
town, though it is equally good as an illus- 
tration. The other instance is still more 
remarkable, of three chapels of different 
denominations standing side by side in 
Bloomsbury-street, near the British Mu- 
seum. The plainest—indeed, the word 
‘plain’ can only be applied to it by the 
same courtesy which applies it instead of 
another epithet to female beauty of a cer- 
tain order—is a Church of England chapel; 





> “Some of my friends who belong to this school, on reading this sentence in the 


former edition, complained that I had gone out of my way to have a fling at them. 
I see no reason why they should complain. They cannot be afraid that my taking 
a fling at their flower-pots and candlesticks will knock them over; and they ought to be 
the more glad to accept my opinion, as far as it goes, in favour of church decoration, as 
that of a person who they know has no sympathy with their peculiar religious views. 
For the same reason, I cite the opinion of the late Bishop Stanley, and the growing dis- 
position of the Protestant Dissenters to build handsome meeting-houses in the Gothic 
style, instead of the ostentatiously ugly ones in the Theatre Royal style, which they used 
to build; because. these things have the value of independent testimony ; while, for this 
purpose, the opinion of the Bishop of Exeter and the practice of the Ecclesiological So- 
ciety would have no weight at all. Where two parties of opposite views gradually come 
to adopt the same conclusions on certain points, there is a very strong presumption that 
they are the conclusions of common sense.” 
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the second belongs to the French Protes- 
tant Episcopalians; and between them 
stands a Baptist meeting-house, with two 
spires and a large wheel-window between, 
not, to be sure, in the very best style, but 
of far greater architectural pretensions 
than either of the other two. 

“But there are persons who seem to 
have no objection to building ornamental 
churches, provided only the ornamentation 
is anything else but Gothic. The columns, 
entablatures, and pediments, originally im- 
ported from those very temples of Jupiter, 
Venus, and Bacchus, where not a few of 
the Popish superstitions and practices had 
their origin, have become associated with 
the idea of Protestantism, in the minds of 
these people, by some extraordinary pro- 
cess of assimilation which has never been 
disclosed to the vulgar; while Gothic arches 
and high-pitched roofs, and traceried or 
lancet windows, are pronounced essentially 
Popish and antichristian. 

“ It is difficult to conceive an objection 
founded on more profound ignorance of 
every part of the subject. These persons 
must first be ignorant that what they 
mean and understand by the term Gothic 
Architecture never flourished at all in the 
city which is the head-quarters of Popery, 
nor indeed south of the Alps anywhere. 
They must also be ignorant — astonishing 
as such ignorance is—that the metropolitan 
church of the Roman Catholic world is 
not even in the Italian Gothic style, which 
is very different from our Northern Gothie, 
but in the same style as our single Protes- 
tant-built cathedral of St. Paul. They can- 
not be aware either of that which they 
might learn from any of the commonest 
books on the subject, that, although differ- 
ent authorities fix the climax of Gothic 
Architecture at ditferent epochs, none of 
them have the least hesitation in recog- 
nising the symptoms of its decay long 
before the times when Luther defied the 
Pope, and Henry VIII. plundered and de- 
stroyed the monasteries. Neither was its 
fall confined to the countries where Luther 
preached and Henry plundered, but was 
just as rapid and decisive where the still 
dominant Papists were burning Protestant 
Christians, as where fanatical Protestants 
were burning Popish churches.” — (pp. 
15—19.) 

“Thus it is that Thomas Rickman, the 


Quaker,must be regarded as one of the re- 
founders of Gothie Architecture, although 
he never himself built anything worthy of 
that designation; because he made the 
first successful attempt to reduce the ele- 
mentary facts of that kind of architecture 
to something like a system. Rickman in- 
deed was far from being the Newton who 
was to discover the laws of Gothic build- 
ing; but long before laws or principles can 
be discovered, facets have to be ascertained 
and arranged.”—(p. 29.) 

* But why all this outery of the Graco- 
Italian or Renaissance men against nine- 
teenth century Gothic, on the ground that 
if it sueceeds it is only imitation, and that 
the greatest praise we can hope for is that 
in a hundred years, when the stone has 
got to look old, Doncaster Church may 
possibly be taken for a church of the times 
of Edward I., instead of Victoria I.? Have 
they forgotten that it is not so very long 
since their own style was advocated on the 
very same ground, that it was a revival of 
the ‘ truly ancient Greek and Roman Archi- 
tecture, which the Goths and Vandals and 
other barbarous nations had demolished, 
together with that glorious empire where 
those stately and pompous monuments 
stood ; introducing in their stead a certain 
fantastical and licentious manner of build- 
ing, which we have since [therefore] called 
modern, or Gothic.”—(p. 31.) 

“ And with regard to the proposed in- 
vention of a new style, not only is such a 
proposal rather like advertizing for tenders 
for a volume of plays to supersede Shake- 
speare, but we may as well remember at 
once that no new style of architecture 
ever was invented. Every style grew in- 
sensibly out of some that went before it, 
under the hands of men who were every 
day practising the older. Even ‘the foul 
torrent of the Renaissance’ did not sud- 
denly overwhelm and extinguish the ex- 
piring embers of the degraded Gothic of 
the sixteenth century, but came over them 
gradually ; and as we have seen, it came, 
not professing to be the invention of a 
truly novel, but the restoration of a truly 
ancient, style. It will be time enough for 
us to begin inventing new styles, or even 
modifying old ones, when we have learnt 
to design and execute the old ones de- 
cently.” —(pp. 32, 33.) 


Our space forbids any attempt to follow Mr. Denison step by step through 
the whole of his amusing and discursive volume ; we can only dip here and 
there upon prominent points. We cannot agree in his condemnation and 
ridicule of the Perpendicular style, which, if not preferable to the earlier 
styles, yet certainly has great merit of its own, and is preferable to any 
other contemporaneous style. There is a manly vigour about the earlier 
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Perpendicular buildings which we seek in vain in the Flamboyant style, 
with which alone it ought justly to be compared, and whici is often wanting 
even in the Decorated style. Mr. Denison sevs, p. 125, ‘‘ Another common 
fault of the /ater Perpendicular towers is their accumulation of ornament at 
the top.” Surely he overlooks the obvious fact, that they were intended 
chiefly to be seen from a distance ; whereas the lower part would be hid by 
the trees or by other buildings. No one whe is acquainted with the various 
views of Taunton, for instance, can deny the beautiful effect of the rich group 
of pinnacles at the top of that tower from every distant point of view; it is 


always one of the most beautiful objects in a beautiful picture. 
His remarks on spires are very just, though, as usual, he is somewhat 


unmerciful upon modern architects : — 


“T have been censuring foreign spires— 
I must add that there are sketches of two 
or three very fine and solid ones, and with 
very fine towers under them, in Mr. Petit’s 
book on the architecture of France. But 
I am not convinced by that or anything 
else, that the continental Gothic of the 
north was on the whole superior to ours, 
though very superior indeed to that of 
the south. 

“T think, if people had reflected on that 
obvious fact which I have mentioned seve- 
ral times, that a spire is properly only a 
stone roof to a tower, we should have had 
both fewer and better spired towers. They 
would then have seen that such a tower 
ought to be something better than a mere 
pedestal to set a tall stone spike upon; 
and, as a good tower with a spire upon it 
is rather an expensive article, the mania 
for spire-building would have been checked 
by the most effective of all impediments. 
But as it is, a spire has come to be 
thought almost as necessary a part of a 
church as a chancel, Neither poyerty nor 
wealth seem to make any difference,”— 
(p. 146.) 

“Give an architect a chance not merely 
of building a new church, but of rebuilding 
an old one which has been known for ages 
by its tower, and it is ten to one that he 
will send you a plan in which the old tower 


has been pinched up into a modern spire. 
A clergyman near Torquay lately shewed 
me his plans for rebuilding with a spire a 
church on the top of a hill with a tower 
which has been conspicuous for miles all 
round for some 400 years. So much of 
the restoration as is done, at the east end 
of the church, is unusually good ; and I am 
glad that he has not yet been able to raise 
the money for the rest, for I hope that 
before they have worked much further to- 
wards the west, he or his successor may 
have their eyes opened to the impropriety 
of thus effacing the most characteristic 
feature of a church which they are pro- 
fessing to restore.”—(p. 147.) 

“Only I should add, do not go and 
build your spire among the mountains, 
where nature laughs at your 150 or 250 
feet, but be content with a broad square 
tower there, which will raise no idea of 
competition with the hills, but will be a 
beautiful variety to their sloping irregu- 
larity; and put your spire on a plain, 
where its elevation will be the most strik- 
ing object for many miles around, Do not 
suppose that I propound this as any dis» 
covery of mine: it has been said long 
enough ago, and would have been attended 
to, if things twice as obvious and impor- 
tant were not every day overlooked or 
neglected.” —(p, 148.) 


There is a great deal of good, sound sense in Mr. Denison’s remarks on 


church restoration in general; and if we could always be sure that our old 
churches would be placed in the hands of sensible and cautious men when 
any restoration is necessary, we should cordially agree with him. But ex- 
perience teaches us that his view is a very dangerous one, and opens a door 
to a flood of evil, which commonly ends in the total destruction of the old 
monuments of the art of the middle ages, and the substitution of the fancy 
of some half-informed modern architect. In this particular Mr. Denison is 
not consistent with himself; he must be aware that more actual mischief 
and destruction has been carried on during the last ten years under the 
false pretext of restoration, than had been caused by the two previous cen- 
turies of ignorance and neglect. The good intentions of the clergy have 
too often been taken advantage of by scheming architects, to the total ruin 
of the old churches. In this instance we think that Mr. Ruskin has the 
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best of the argument: his principle is more safe than Mr. Denison’s; and 
he has given proof of his sincerity and his earnest zeal by his annual sub- 
scription of 25/. to the Society of Antiquaries towards the formation of a 
Conservation Funp; and it is much to be regretted that that learned 
body have allowed such a foundation to remain for two years under their 
protection without one effort to raise the slightest superstructure upon it. 
They still have the confidence of the country, and the power of doing good 


more than any other society. 


If Mr. Denison and Mr. Petit will forgo 


minor differences of opinion, and prove their sincerity in the same substan- 
tial manner that Mr. Ruskin has done, followers will not be wanting, the 
venerable society will be compelled to act, and many valuable remains of 
ancient art may yet be preserved from destruction. 


“Hitherto we have been speaking of 
church-building in general. But we must 
not forget that the original subject of 
these lectures was not so much that of 
building a new church as rebuilding an 
old one; and that again is a different 
thing from what is commonly called re- 
storation ; though the terms are too often 
confounded, and old buildings are said to 
be ‘restored,’ when in fact they are just 
the contrary, being first intentionally de- 
stroyed, and then rebuilt in some style 
and manner which the architect intends 
to pass either for a copy of the original 
or for something better. Now I am not 
going to waste your time and my own by 
engaging in the controversies of the ‘con- 
servative’ and ‘destructive’ schools of 
church restorers, or whatever other desig- 
nations they may assume or affix upon 
each other. Mr. Ruskin is for restoring 
nothing: he says, you may keep your 
buildings from falling as long as you can, 
whether in actual or approximate ruin ; 
but no hammer must be heard upon the 
walls, nor must the stones once carved 
ever be touched again with any instru- 
ment but that of time. That may be re- 
garded, and I think dismissed, as the 
poetical view of the case, which might be 
very fit to be adopted as the practical 
one, if churches were only built to be 
looked at, and if there were no kind of 
difficulty in building fresh ones and 
abandoning the old as soon as they be- 
came inconveniently ruinous. The oppo- 
site, or destructive theory of restoration, 
of course is advocated openly by nobody, 
though it is frequently practised, not only 
where it is inevitable, but recklessly and 
without excuse. Sometimes it is no easy 
matter to determine how the line is to be 
drawn between restoration by mortar or 
cement, and restoration by the hammer 
and chisel. It is impossible to lay down 
any general rules for settling such a ques- 
tion, as it must depend on circumstances 
varying in every possible degree, from 
such a destruction as we have seen here 
up to the renewal of the decayed tracery 


of an old window, or the replacing of 
pinnacles blown over in a storm. I can 
therefore do no more than give a few 
illustrations of the kind of restoration 
which have been or may be advantage- 
ously adopted under particular circum- 
stances, and especially in cases like this 
of Doncaster. 

“It sometimes happens that a very 
good restoration may be effected by the 
simple expedient of taking down the old 
stones carefully, and marking them, and 
building them up again with new mortar 
and new walling within. The old walls 
were very often made only of loose rub- 
ble, and if the mortar has been bad (a 
very common thing both in new and old 
work) the inside becomes rotten, or little 
better than dust, and the ashlar facing 
which contains it too thin and too loose 
to be capable of holding together any 
longer. If the surface is itself decayed, 
of course there is an end of the matter: 
it is no use talking of restoration when 
both surface and substance are departed. 
But if not, then the work may be restored 
whole as it was before, and better, be- 
cause sounder inside, by such a taking 
down and rebuilding of the old stones as 
I have mentioned.”—(pp. 163—165.) 

* But on this point, as on the question 
of restoration or rebuilding, it is evident 
that no general rule can be given, and 
each case must be determined by its own 
circumstances. I should never think of 
seizing the opportunity of a necessary re- 
storation (unless the building either was 
entirely destroyed, or must be so before it 
could be rebuilt) to change the style, even 
from the worst to the best. But where 
nothing short of a complete rebuilding 
will do, I consider the question of style 
as open as every other, always, however, 
leaning to the disposition to preserve as 
far as possible the leading features and 
character by which the old church had 
been known for ages, so far as they were 
at all worth preserving.”—(pp. 167, 168.) 

“But now they ought to know better ; 
and yet how often do you see that ‘the 
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restoration of the church’ has been made 
the excuse for an architect, or sometimes 
for his employers, to expatiate in some 
modern prettiness of their own; changing 
a broad old low tower into a pinched-up 
spire set upon a low and mean pedestal, 
after the modern idea of spire-building ; 
or stuffing small windows full of a quan- 
tity of thin tracery like iron-founders’ 
Gothic, in the hope that they may thereby 
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with deal rafters of half the size and half 
the number of the old oak ones, and 
smoothed and varnished like a dining- 
room table, instead of being left rough 
from the axe, with a few bold bits of 
carving about them, which would take 
much less time than all the planing and 
‘finishing,’ but would require more brains, 
and therefore is not to be thought of.”— 
(pp. 168, 169.) 


pass for large ones; and making roofs 


We take our leave of Mr. Denison with regret, but hope to renew our 
acquaintance with him at some future time, when we may bring before our 
readers what he has said “on certain other things connected with church 
building,” but in the meanwhile recommend all persons interested in Church 
restoration to read the book for themselves. 





ANCIENT CARVED IVORIES,. 


Or all the artistic remains of antiquity, none are more deserving of 
attention than the carved ivories, of which so few have been preserved of a 
date anterior to the Christian era. The beauty of the substance, the faci- 
lity with which it was carved and polished, early pointed it out as a 
material on which artistic labour might profitably be expended. In Egypt, 
under the Pharaohs, in ancient Assyria, in early Etruscan, Greek and 
Roman antiquities, we find traces of the art; and among the Egyptian and 


Assyrian tribute-bearers, we regularly find some carrying tusks of ele- 


phants. So great was the demand, that the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea was early cleared of elephants, and the difficulties of 
transport from India and inner Africa so enhanced the price, that it became 
one of the choicest and scarcest of articles. So great was the demand for 
ivory under the later Roman emperors, that the poet Claudian, not knowing 
the fact that female elephants have no tusks, describes them as roving 
through the Indian woods without tusks, which he believed to have been 
extracted to supply Rome with ornaments :— 


“In Greece, not only was ivory used for ornamental purposes, as in Egypt and As- 
syria, but statues of large dimensions were built up from this precious material, which 
likewise served for the insignia of royalty and priesthood, and, together with the 
purple, remained the symbol of princely power and sacerdotal honour through all the 
epochs of antiquity. By joining smaller bits of ivory, in a manner not yet sufficiently 
explained, even after the learned researches of Quatremére de Quincy, the Greeks 
carved colossal statues of this material, adorning them with enamelled gold—the only 
metal believed to be worthy of being joined to ivory. Some of the Chryselephantine 
statues became celebrated as wonders of the world, both for their precious material and 
the eminence of workmanship. The Olympian Jupiter of Phidias, at Elis—his Minerva, 
at Athens—and the Juno of Polycletus, at Argos—remained unsurpassed for beauty 
and magnificence. The great French archeologist and patron of art, the Duc du 
Luynes, had lately made a copy of the Minerva of Phidias, according to the description 
of the ancient authors, and its representations on medals, vases, and gems. His Chrys- 
elephantine statue was one of the most interesting objects of the great French exhibi- 
= of fine arts, and gave some idea of the magnificence and costliness of this kind of 
sculpture.” 





* “Catalogue of the Fejérvary Ivories, in the Museum of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., 
&e.; preceded by an Essay on Antique Ivories, by Francis Pulszky, F.H.A.” 
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“ As to the ivory remains of classical antiquity, they are of excessive rarity. One 
only sceptre has been preserved to our days; stiles for writing are more numerous ; 80 
are ornamented hair-pins, toys, dice, scent-boxes. Admission-tickets to the theatres 
and amphitheatres have likewise survived the great catastrophes of history; and with 
them a few reliefs, among which the most important are the Diptycha. We designate 
by this name large double ivory tablets, ornamented with reliefs on the outside ; 
whilst the inside was covered with wax, on which the ancients used to write with me- 
tallic or ivory stiles. Diptychon means, originally, anything doubly folded; and 
therefore St. Augustine calls the oysters dypticha ; but the term was principally applied 
to ivory book-covers, or tablets for writing. 

“The most interesting of these tablets were the Consular Diptycha, because we are 
able to assign a certain date to them; and as they were manufactured for the highest 
functionaries of the State, and presented to the Senators, we may presume that they 
are the best specimens of the art of the time, and therefore highly valuable documents 
for the history of art. They serve likewise to elucidate some dark points of Byzan- 
tine history ; and afford most valuable information on the manners and customs of a 
period about which but scanty information can be gathered from contemporaneous 
authors, whose attention was principally directed to the development of the Christian 
dogmas, and who neglected political history, so far as it remained unconnected with the 
Church. Accordingly those ivories, which were always highly prized from the time 
of their manufacture up to our days, and remained the ornaments of the treasuries 
of churches and monasteries, attracted the attention of scholars immediately after the 
revival of letters. The Jesuit Wiltheim, Du Cange, and Banduri, the Byzantine his- 
torians ; the celebrated Hagenbuch ; the Benedictine Montfaucon; the learned Floren- 
tine Senator Buonarotti; the Prior Gori; Professor Saxe ; Father Allegranza; Bian- 
coni; Carroni; Millin, the French Archeologist ; and Forsterman, the German—pub- 
lished many of them, illustrating them by elaborate commentaries, and paving the way 
for a comprehensive view of the entire subject of antique Diptycha.” 

Of the antique, early Christian, medieval, and Oriental ivories formerly 
in the collection of the late Gabriel Fejérvary de Komlés Keresztes, but 
now in the possession of Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, the present proprietor 
has printed a most interesting catalogue for private circulation. Prefixed 
to the catalogue is an essay by M. Pulszky, in the thirty pages of which 
he has contrived to squeeze a larger quantity of learning and information 
than we usually find in an octavo volume. 

The earliest specimen in the collection is a handle bearing the name of 
King Tirhaka, the ally of King Hezekiah against Sennacherib, 713 years 
B.c, The steel or iron to which it was attached must have perished many 
centuries since. 

One of the most beautiful specimens is the mythological Dyptichon of 
Aisculapius and Hygieia, of which, by Mr. Mayer’s liberality, we are enabled 
to present an engraving. It is thus described by M. Pulszky :— 

“In the last century it belonged to the treasures of the Florentine Museum of the 
Gaddi family ; later, to Count Michel Wiczay, at Hédervar, in Hungary. It has been 
published by Gori, by the learned Barnabite Felix Carroni‘, and by the celebrated 
engraver, Raphael Morghen*. 

“On the right leaf of the Diptychon, Asculapius is represented standing on an 
ornamented pedestal, leaning with his thoughtful head on his right hand, which holds 


ascroll. The left hand is placed on his hip; a club, with a huge serpent coiling round 
it, and resting upon the head of a bull, supports the figure, which is clad in the manner 





> Thesaurus Veterum Diptychorum, Vol. III., pl. xxxxi. 

© Ragguaglio del viaggio compendioso di un dilettante antiquario sorpreso de Cor- 
sari condotto in Berberia, e felicemente ripartito. Milano, 1805, Vol. II., Tav. ix. 

4 Palmerini’s Catalogue, No. 201. The print has the inscription: Exe™® Dom™ 
Michaeli Comiti a Witzai, Domino in Hédervar, Losing, Ireg, ete. Sacrae Caes. Ma- 
jestatis Cubiculario, antiquissimum ex ebore diptychon aviti in Hungaria Musei or- 
namento ab ejusdem Cimeliarcha Carronio B. Italo acquisitum ac typis illustratum 
Raphael Morghen, D.D.D. See also Ottfried Miiller’s Handbuch der Archeologie und 
Kunst, pp. 420 and 590; and Mr, Oldfield’s Catalogue, at Class I. a. 
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AZSCULAPIUS AND HYGIBIA, 


of Jupiter, the drapery covering only the lower part of the body. The god has 
a fillet (diadema) in his hair, and elegant sandals on his feet; his diminutive genius 
Telesphorus, the god of convalescence, clad in a cowl, stands close to him, in the act 
of opening a volume. The group is placed between two pilasters, joined by a garland 
of oak leaves. One of them supports a casket of flowers on its Corinthian capital ; 
the other has been, at some distant time, broken off. 

“On the left tablet Hygieia, with a chaplet (stephane) in her hair, leans against a 
tripod, round which coils a huge serpent, raising its head to the right hand of 
the goddess, who offers him an almond-shaped fruit, or cake. At the feet of the 
goddess of health we see Cupid, sufficiently characterised by the quiver and bow, 
although he has no wings. On the top of one of the Corinthian pilasters there are the 
sacrificial vessels, the prochtis and the phiala—the jug and cup for libations; on the 
other capital, the Bacchic child Iacchus opens a wicker basket (cista mystica), from 
which a snake is creeping out. On both the tablets, a label surmounts the representa- 
tions, which contained the dedicatory inscriptions, but no trace of them can be now dis- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XLVI. Aa 
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covered ; they were probably written in colours. A rich border, of acanthus-leaves and 
flowers, forms the frame of the beautiful reliefs. 

“The graceful arrangement of the drapery, and the masterly composition of both 
tablets, which is in contrast to some little inaccuracies of the execution—(thus, 
for instance, the left foot of Asculapius is too much turned outwards; the “ scurzo” of 
the thigh of Eros is incorrect; the face of the goddess less expressive than that 
of Esculapius)—seems to warrant the supposition, that both reliefs are copies of some 
celebrated marble statues. This conjecture might likewise explain the uncommon size 
of the club, and of the snakes which, in the original marble groups, might have formed 
the artistical supports of the statues. Still, it is impossible even to guess to which 
temple the originals of the composition might have belonged, since the worship of the 
gods of health was diffused all over the ancient Greco-Roman world. Carroni, in his 
commentary on our Diptychon, enumerates no less than one hundred and ninety-eight 
Greek towns which, according to the ancient authors, worshipped A!sculapius and his 
family in temples erected to their honour, or made their representations the types of 
coins. But in any case, the present composition is the most important monument of the 
worship of the gods of health among all we know, on account of the many attri- 
butes heaped on them. The club, resting on the head of a bull, is the symbol of Her- 
cules, as representative of the sun*; the tripod belongs to Apollo, the stephane to 
Juno ; Cupid is the companion of Venus, and Iacchus of Ceres. In our relief, they 
are all connected with Asculapius; and especially with his daughter, who is raised 
by them to the dignity of a great mother-goddess. This peculiarity, entirely in 
accordance with the workmanship of the carving, carries us down to the time of 
the Antonines—an epoch most important in the history of the development of religious 
ideas. The faith in Greek and Roman mythology had come to a crisis; and though 
Christianity was not yet powerful enough to threaten the religion of the state with 
extinction, still people began to feel that the old faith had accomplished its destinies. 
Worn out as it was, it could no longer bestow support to the state ; on the contrary, 
it had to be supported by the secular power. It was in vain that the emperors strove 
to impart new life to the state religion by frequent pomps and feasts, commemorating 
antiquated rites and customs. The priests brought, in vain, old, forgotten, and mira- 
culous statues from the hidden recesses of the temples before the multitude, and 
disclosed the mysteries of worship to the uninitiated crowd. A feeling of uneasiness 
had caught hold of Roman society ; and mythology took its course backwards to the 
point from which it had proceeded. Starting from the unity and ubiquity of godhead, 
its manifold manifestations were originally embodied in innumerable personifications ; 
the youthful poetical spirit of Greece found always new characteristic symbols; and as 
godhead manifests itself in space and time, in nature and history, new myths grew up, 
symbolical of those manifestations, and formed in their concatenation that lasting 
monument of the youth and poetical productivity of the Hellenic race, which we pos- 
sess in its mythology. But life soon departed from the myths when they were trans- 
ferred to Rome, since the practical Romans adopted only the form, and were unable to 
understand and to feel the spirit, of Hellenic religion. Its poetry faded; and the 
rites, deprived of their symbolic meaning, debased and overclouded the understanding 
by dark superstition. Accordingly, towards the end of the Republic, and under the 
first emperors, the people of Rome turned easily to the still more superstitious and 
immoral rites of oriental and barbarous mythology, to the bloody mysteries of Mithras, 
to the orgiastic processions of Cybele, to the dissolute worship of the Syrian gods, and 
to the Isiac ceremonies, of which the original meaning had been forgotten. Philoso- 
phical minds of an imaginative turn, the Neoplatonists, tried now to give a new basis 
to the old mythology ; they sought to re-establish unity out of diversity ; any local 
god became the symbol of godhead and of the creative power, and every goddess repre- 
sented nature, and became the impersonation of the female principle of creation. On 
monuments of this period, therefore, we cannot be astonished to see the local goddess 
of Epidaurus and Pergamus assimilated to Venus, to Juno, and to Ceres, and leaning 
upon the tripod of Apollo.” 


The subject is deeply interesting, and Mr. Mayer deserves the thanks of 
antiquaries and of all lovers of art, for making us so well acquainted with 
the treasures he possesses. 





© The celebrated Hercules Farnese of Glycon, or rather its lost original of Lysippus, 
leans on such a club. See likewise Steinbiichel’s Alterthumskunde, p. 291, i. 
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MEMOIR OF SIR JOHN RAWSON, 
KyiGut OF RHODES, PRIoR OF KILMAINHAM, AND VISCOUNT CLONTARFF. 


Str JoHn Rawson was descended from an ancient family, seated at 
Water Fryston, in the West Riding of Yorkshire,—a family which, if the 
tradition be correct, that their Saxon name was Ravenchild, has been 
located in the valley of the Aire from before the Norman Conquest; as it 
appears from Domesday Book that “ Ravenchil’’ held three carucates 
of land in Shipley*: and it is a singular coincidence that William Rawson 
of Bradford (as stated in the visitation of 1666) married Agnes, daughter 
and heir of William Gascoigne, Esq., and thus acquired the manor and 
estate of Shipley, about the middle of the sixteenth century. But Mr. 
Hunter, in his history of the Deanery of Doncaster, says the origin of the 
name of Rawson is Ralphson, filius Radulphi>. 

The earliest authentic pedigree of the family is that of the Rawsons of 
Fryston, from the visitations of Yorkshire in 1563, 1584, 1585, and 1612. 
It begins with Robert Rawson of Fryston, who lived tempore Richard II., 
and married Agnes, daughter of Thomas Mares, by whom he had a son, 
Richard Rawson, of Fryston, who married Cicely, daughter of Paulden, or 
Baldein. Their son, James Rawson, of Fryston, appears (by the pedigree) 
to have had issue by his wife Mary, daughter of John More, of Whitkirk, 
Henry Rawson, of Bessacar Grange, whose will, dated May 12, 1500, is 
referred to by Mr. Hunter”: he therein mentions his brothers, Avery and 
Christopher, merchants in London; but I am inclined to think there 
must be an error in the pedigree, in making this Henry Rawson, of Bessa- 
car, the son of James, for Averey and Christopher Rawson were certainly 
sons of Richard Rawson, citizen and mercer of London, by Isabella Cra- 
ford his wife, as appears from the wills of both father and mother in the 
Prerogative Office. Richard Rawson, who was probably a brother of James 
Rawson, of Fryston, was elected alderman of the ward of Farringdon with- 
out, London, in 1475, 16th Edward IV. In the following year he was 
sheriff of London, and in 1478, and again in 1483, he was senior warden 
of the Mercers’ Company, but he died in the latter year, and was buried 
at St. Mary Magdalen’s, Old Fish-street, where also his wife was interred, 
in A.D. 1497. In her will, dated September 1, 1497, she mentions her son, 
John Rawson, a knight of Rhodes, to whom, as well as to her sons Averey, 
Christopher, Richard, and Nicholas‘, she gave (to each) a dozen of silver 
spoons with knoppes. 

John Rawson, son of Richard Rawson, mercer, (the alderman and sheriff,) 
was admitted to the freedom of the Mercers’ Company in 14924; but 





* Domesday, Evriciscire, p. 381, col. 1. > Deanery of Doncaster, vol.i. p. 85. 

© Averey, or Alured Rawson, settled at Alvethley, now called Aveley, Essex. He 
had a son, Nicholas, one of whose daughters and co-heiresses, Anne, became wife of 
Sir Michael Stanhope, and was by him the ancestress of the two noble families of 
Chesterfield and Stanhope. See her tomb at Shelford, Notts.—Thoroton’s Notts, by 
Throsby, vol. i. p. 290. 

Christopher Rawson was a citizen and mercer of London, and merchant of the Staple 
of Calais, ob. 1518, and was buried at Allhallows Barking, London, where there is a 
brass plate remaining to his memory. He possessed Old Wool Quay, in Thames-street, 
by devise of his mother. Richard Rawson, D.D., is mentioned afterwards in the text. 
He was rector of St. Olave’s, Hart-street, London, from 1510 till 1518, ob. 1543. 
Nicholas Rawson was master of the free chapel of Grysenhale, Norfolk. 

« Freedom-Book of the Mercers’ Company. 
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(perhaps, during a voyage to the Mediterranean), he had joined the order of 
Knights of Saint John, then established at the island of Rhodes, previously 
to 1497. 

In 1511 he was appointed Prior of Kilmainham, near Dublin, and by 
command of King Henry VIII. he was made one of the Privy Council of 


that kingdom. 
In the king’s letter, dated June 16, 1512, is the following recital :— 


“That Sir John Rawson being sorely visited by sickness did enter by his proctors 
into the said Priory, yet the Treasurer &c. by a jury have found the said Prior to be 
absent without the Kings leave. Now the King commands an Amoveas manum, and 
that the said Sir John may enter peaceably therein, and also that he be admitted of the 
Privy Council*.” 

In 1517 he was Lord-Treasurer of Ireland, and as Prior of Kilmainham 
he was a member of the Irish House of Peers. 

The State Papers of the time of Henry VIII. (vols. ii. and iii.) contain 
several letters from the Lord-Lieutenant, the Lord-Deputy and Council of 
Ireland, to the King, and to Cardinal Wolsey, from August 25, 1520, to 
the end of February, 1522, bearing the signature of John Rawson, Prior of 
Kilmainham, as one of the Council: amongst them is a letter from Lord 
Surrey to Wolsey, dated December 16, 1520, in which he says :— 


“ And according to your commandment, I have spoken with the Priour at Kylmanon, 
and have caused him to wright to your grace, as he seyth the trouth is in those causes 
your grace wrote to me off.” 


There is also a letter from Rawson to Wolsey, dated March 6, 1522, as 
follows :— 


“ Most Reverend Fadre in God, in my moste humylly maner, I recommend me to 
your grace; and moste affectuously thankyng your seid grace, for your great goodnes 
shewid unto me many wais, and specially nowe lately at the being of my Lord of 
Surraye with your grace; by whom I understond your graciouse and favorable mynde 
to me, your poore bedisman, in movying the Kynges moste Graciouse Highnes to 
assume me, though I be not worthy, to the office of Thesaurershipp of his Excheker 
here; wherein I shall endeavour me with true and diligent mynde, according to my 
bondyn dewty, that your grace, god willing, shall not be discontent preferring me 
to that rome. 

“ Farthermore, it maye please your grace to be avertizid ; how thre yeres past, by 
the favir and mene of your seid grace, I obteyned my licens of absentie of the Kynges 
Highness from this his land of Ireland, I, then intending and preparing me to have 
gonne to the service of my religion at the Rodes, was, for dyverse causes, fayne, and in 
manner ayenst my will, to graunte and lett out certyene my fermys and tithis to the 
Erle of Kyldare, during his liff naturall ; by reason of whiche graunte sense it pleasid 
the Kynges Hignes and your grace to revoke my seid licens, and that I should re- 
tourne ayen hethir, at that tyme with my good Lord of Surray, his grace’s Lieute- 
nant here, hath byn mych to my hynderans, and shal be for the tyme of my here 
abode, so that I shall not be so able to do the Kynges Highnes and your grace such 
service as my mynde and hertte is todo. In wich cause and other concernynge me, it 
may please your grace to geve ferme credens to my seid Lord of Surraye and I shall 
continually, according to my dewtie, pray for the prosperous astate of your grace, long 
to endure, to the pleasure of God, and defens and mayntenaunce of his Church. At 
Kilmaii the 6th day of Marche. 

“Your Graces bedysman 
“ J. Rawson Po* 
* Superscribed— 

“To the most Reverend Fadre in God, my Lord Cardynal of Yorke, Legate de latere, 

and Chanceler of Yngland.” 





© Ware’s Annals; Harris’ Collections, vol. ii.; Archdall’s Monasticon Hibernicum. 
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The danger to which Rhodes and the order of Saint John of Jerusalem 
was then exposed, by the impending attack on the island by the Sultan 
Solyman, with an overwhelming force, and the imperative summons of the 
Grand Master to all the Knights in every country, obliged Sir John Rawson 
to repair to Rhodes to aid in its defence ; and we find his name at the head 
of the list of Knights of Saint John, of the English tongue, who were reviewed 
by the Grand Master, Villiers de l’Isle Adam, in preparation for the defence 
of the island; and we may fairly conclude that he was present, and took 
part in the heroic defence of Rhodes in the year 1522, by 600 Knights, 
and a very limited number of military retainers, when, after sustaining a 
siege of six months, by 200,000 Turks, the island was abandoned by the 
Knights. 

In 1524 Sir John Rawson was again in Ireland, as his signature is an- 
nexed to a deed of accord (among the State Papers) between the Earls of 
Ormond and Kildare, dated July 28, in that year. 

In 1525 the Grand Master visited England, and was well received by 
Henry VIII., “ Who,” says L’ Abbé de Vertot!, “ desired the Grand Master 
to confer the Grand Priory of Ireland upon the Turcopilier, brother John 
Rawson by name, who had been very serviceable to that prince in the go- 
vernment of that island, and whose gentle administration had been very 
instrumental in polishing and civilizing its inhabitants. The Grand Master, 
in order to shew his complaisance to the King, engaged Sir John Babing- 
ton to resign the Priory of Ireland to Rawson, who, by way of exchange, 
made a resignation to him of the Priory of Dinemor and the dignity of Tur- 
copilier ; the Grand Master brought them likewise to a further agreement, 
that if Babington should come to be Grand Prior of England, he should be 
obliged to pay Rawson a pension of 1,800 livres. The King, pleased at the 
Grand Master’s readiness to do what he had required of him, confirmed all 
the privileges of the order, and sent the Grand Master a bason and cup of 
massy gold, set with precious stones.” 

It would appear by the foregoing extract from De Vertot that Sir John 
Rawson was Turcopilier in 1525, but Sir William Weston was Turcopilier till 
January 23, 1527, when he became Prior of England, and was succeeded 
in the Priory of Ireland by Sir John Babington, and in the Turcopiliership 
by Sir John Rawson. 

The office of Turcopilier was one peculiar to the English tongue in the 
order; he was the conventual bailiff, and commander of the cavalry of the 
order, and of the guards stationed in the court. It was the most important 
office in the English tongue, in the order, and in exchanging it for that of 
the Grand Prior of Ireland, Sir John Rawson sacrificed dignity to other 
considerations; perhaps a desire to continue his services, which had been 
so useful in the government of Ireland, influenced him to make that sacrifice. 

He afterwards rejoined the Grand Master in Italy, as his name appears 
on the minutes of a council of the order, on June 3, 1527, as Prior of 
Ireland. 

In October, 1528, he went to Ireland with a commission, instructions, 
and letters from the King to the Earl of Ossory, then engaged in invading 
the Earl of Desmond’s country; and during that visit the Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland was entertained by the Priors of Kilmainham, Christchurch, and All 
Saints, with the exhibition, at Christchurch, of stage plays, on Scripture 
subjects. He returned almost immediately to England, as appears by a 





History of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, vol. iii. p. 65. 
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letter from the Earl of Ossory to Cardinal Wolsey, dated October 14, 1528 ; 
and Rawson was then Under-Treasurer of Ireland, as appears by the instruc- 
tions from the King to Sir William Skeffington, Lord-Deputy, to pay the 
proceeds of a subsidy and of all other the King’s revenues and profits in 
that land to the Priour of Kilmaynam, Under-Treasurer there. 

In 1530, and until July, 1532, he was Lord-Treasurer of Ireland’, but I 
do not find any notices of his presence there until 1533, when he was in 
Ireland, as the “instructions by the Kings counsaile in Ireland to John 
Alen Maister of the Rolls there, for the weale and reformation of the said 
lande to some good order,” are signed by him. 

In 1538 he came to England, but being unable to travel in consequence 
of sickness, he wrote the following letter to the King, from Saint David’s, 
with which he sent forward his brother, Richard Rawson, D.D., who was 
then Archdeacon of Essex and Canon of Windsor :— 


“ Aftyr my boundyn dewte. Hyt may please your excellent Hyghtnes to be adver- 
tysyd, how the 13 day of the last monethe, the Lord Jamys Buttelar, the Bysshop of 
Waterford, the Mayr of the same and I, dyd sartyffy your Hyghtnes, how it was then 
reaportyd at your sivity of Waterford, that a Chepelayn of the Imperatars was 2 sige 
in the West parts of your Gracys land of Ireland, at a port cauled the Dangyll*; o 
whose besenes at that tyme, we culd have no farther knowledge; and sythyns the inv 
of Osserrie being at Waterford, had then more serteyn knowledge from Lymeryke, by on 
letter to hym sent from thens, of whiche lykewise hys lordshyp and I dyd sertiffy your 
hightnes, and dyd send the same to Lymeryke, inclosyd in owrse of the 25th day of the 
laste monethe. 

“ Farthermore, it may please your Hyghtnes to be advertysyed, how the laste day of 
July serteyn knowlege was brought to your Gracys sivity of Waterford, that the Arch- 
bushop of Dublyn', being in shyppe to departe towards Ingland, Tolmas, son to the 
Erle of Kylldare* causyd hym to be taken and brought before hym, and there in hys 
syght, by hys cummaundement was cruelly and shamefully murderyd, and other dyverse 
of hys chapelayns and servantes that were in hys cumpanye. Whiche tiranny, with- 
owte marse, causythe the pepyll myche more to fere, and ys gretly dowtyd that he woll 
do what he can to subden and dystroy your Gracy’s Inglysche subjectes', in faute of 
ayde and deffens; for syche as were therunto apoynted dyd lytyll good. He 
hath allso aluryd Oconnor unto hym; and all other Irichemen that he can get be 
in his ayde, burnyng and distroying your graces Inglyche subjectes. And in as 
myche as ther was no knowlege of the arivall of Syr Wyllyam Skevyngton, namyd 
your Gracy’s Deputye, I shoyd to the Mayr of your Grace’s sivity of Waterford, that 
I wold departe into Ingland or Walys, as wynd and wethyr wold serve, to sertyfy your 
Hyghtnes as I knewe and harde; and aryvid here at Seynt Davis, in Walys, the 6 day 
herof, and being moche dezezyd with the palsey, and may not well indure to ryde, my 
brother Archdiacon, your Gracys Chapelyn who hath continually ben thys halffe yere in 
my compane, reparythe now unto your Hightnes with dylygens, who can informe your 
grasse as he hathe sene and harde in Ireland, to whome itt may plese your Hightnes to 
geve credens; and thus the blessyd Trinyte presarve your most exselent Majestie in 
prosperite with victory of all your adversarys. Writton att Seynt Davis in Walys, the 
7 day of Auguste, your Grasse faythefull and humyle subject. 

«J. Rawson, Prior of Kyllemayna.” 


“ Superscribed—To the Kyng Hys most noble Grasse.” 
Sir John Rawson returned again to Ireland, and for several years took 


an active part in the Council. The letters from the Council to the King and 
his minister Cromwell, from 1535 to 1542, are frequently signed by him. 





& Harris’ Tab.; Archdall’s Mon. Hib. 

» Dingle, in Kerry. i John Allen, Archbishop of Dublin. 

k He was beheaded at the Tower in 1537, with his five uncles, associated with him in 
the rebellion in which this massacre took place. 

! Part of this letter is printed in a note to p. 426 of the second volume of the Picto- 
rial History of England, but without the name of the writer. 
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On May 24, 1535, Thomas Agard wrote to Cromwell :— 


“Sir, I beseche your Maisterschipe to be good to the Priore of Kylmaynam. Un- 
dowted he is and ever schall prove hymselphe an honest man, as I trust it schall by the 
holl Inglysche Councell here be reported. one letter from your Maisterschipe to hym 
were more comforthe than £500 of Money. He desires your Maisterschipe to take of 
his Gyfte 20 markes yerly, the which he will sende to your Maisterschipe, iff he durste 
be soo bold, by me at my returne, I besche your Maisterschipe of your mynde in this 
behalf.” 


In August, 1535, he was present at the yielding of the castle of Old 
Rosse by Cahir M°Carthy. The letter from the Council to the king (signed 
by Rawson) is dated Aug. 27, ‘‘ from the camp of your hooste.” 

In September of the same year he was recommended by Brabazon to 
Cromwell to be Chancellor of Ireland. Sept. 10, Brabazon says :— 

“ My Lord Chancelour of Ireland, who is now with your Maistership by the Kynges 
commande, as I thynk, is not mete to be the Kynges Chauncelor here, and in Ireland 
is none so mete for that office for the Kinge’s honor, as is the Lord of Kilmenem, After 
whoez deth, be myne assent, shuld never be Lord ther more but the King.” 


April 26, 1538, Matthew King writes to Cromwell,—‘‘ My Good Lord, 
As yet I have done nothing with the Priour of Kilmaynam, but I trust 
I shall do shortly.” This perhaps alludes to overtures made to him for the 
surrender of the Priory. 

He is mentioned in a letter from Brown, Archbishop of Dublin, to Crom- 
well, dated May 20, 1528, complaining of the Lord-Deputy having set at 
liberty, — 

“Spyte of my berde, yea and to my greate rebuke, one Humfrey, a Prebendary of 
St. Patricke’s, whom I had committed to Ward, until I knew ferder the Kynges pleasour 
yn correcting of soche obstinate and sturdie papistes; . . . . I think the symplest 
holy Water. Clerke ys better estemed than I am, I beseeche your Lordship, yn the 
waye of charitie, other cause mye authorytie to take effect, or els lett me returne home 
agayne unto the Cloyster. . ° . ° ° . . . ° ° . 
When that I was att the worst I was yn better case than I am now, what wyth 
my Lord Deputi, the Bishop of Methe, and the pecuniose Prior of Kilmaynam.” 


On Nov. 6, 1538, the Archbishop brought a specific charge against the 
Prior of Kilmainham, in a letter to Cromwell, by his servant :— t 


“This berer my poor Servante is he which the Lorde of Kilmaynam kepte 19 wekes 
in the Castell of Dublin, for howe ponderous a matter if it shall please your Lordship 
to examine hym, I doubte not but he will relate you of the whole truth.” 


Sept. 12, 1540, Sir Anthony St. Leger, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, wrote 
to King Henry VIII., from Kilmainham :— 


“Further, pleace yt your Majestie according to your high comaundement, I at my 
repare to thees partes moved the Lorde Kilmaynam, Lord of Saincte Johns her, con- 
cernyng the surrender of his name and landes, and how good and graciouse your Majestie 
is to hym, assignyng unto hym for terme of his lif fyve hundreth markes by the yere, 
The saide Lorde Kilmaynam is not onlie gladd and willing to obey your saide com- 
maundement and pleasure, but also desiered me to rendre unto your excellent Majestie 
his moost humble thankes for your saide goodnes towardes him ; and also, he, perceiving 
your saide pleasur, hath not only geven to me, your poore servaunte, certeyne imple- 
mentes very necessarie for the house ther, with corne, hay and other thinges whereof 
I had grete nede, but also hath caused the principall house ther to be well and sub- 
stancyally repayred in all places nedefull, whiche assuredly is a goodly house, and grete 
piety that yt shuld decaye. And for as moche as by the reporte of the most parte of 
the Counsell her, the saide Lorde Kilmaynam hathe for the longe tyme of his aboode 
here, ben the person, whiche, next your Majesties Deputie, hath alwayes kept the best 
house and Englishe sort, and at tymes, when straungers of other countreys hath repared 
hither, fested and intertayned theym to your Heightnes honour ; and also for that yt 
is thought by thoes of your Englishe Councellours here that it shall be a greate lack to 
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mysse hym out of Counsell, and also out of the Parliament (when any shal be) as well 
for his honestie as for his longe experience; they have all desiered me to write unto 
your moost excellent Majestie in favours of the saide Lord Kilmaynam, that for as 
moche as your Majestie hath assigned hym so honorable pension, and that he entendeth 
here to remayne, for terme of his lif, that your Magestie wolde be so good and gra- 
ciouse to geve hym the name of honour of Vicounte of Clontaff, which is a place wher 
he entendeth, with your Magesties favour, to make his abode; and to be a Lorde of 
Parliament, and of your Counsell ; assignyng to hym suche annuyte with the saide name 
of honour, as shall stande with your Heighnes pleasur. Wherefor in accomplishement 
of their saide requestes, I moost humbly beseche your Magestie, to be goode unto hym 
in this their humble suetes and myne, The man is very aged, and not like to Charge 
your Magestie very longe.” 


The Council also wrote to the King, at the same time, to the same 
effect :— 


Fynally, we humbly beseche your highnes to be good and gracyous Lorde 
to Sir John Rawson, Knyght, Lorde of Saynte John’s in Irelande, whoo undoubtedly 
hathe ben a substancyall servaunte and Counsellor to your Grace, and a good buylder, 
and keper of greate hospitalyte to all your Graces Deputies, Counsaillours and 
Straungers; that upon his surrendre, being yet a necessary servaunte for your Highnes, 
to remayne here for your Graces Affaires, he may be assured of his pencyon in this 
lande, and contynue of your Graces Counsaill, and be created a Lorde of Parlyament, 
lyke as we have made motyon to your Highnes Deputie, to wryte to your Magestie in 
his favours in this behalfe.” 


The King acceded to the recommendation of the Lord-Deputy and 
Council, in a letter to St. Leger, dated Sept. 26, 1540 :— 


Thirde, Touching the Prior of Kilmaynam we take your sute for him in good 
parte and be right well contented that he shall both continue in our Counsaill there, 
like as our pleasure is you shall soo use him, with no lesse preeminence thenne he hath 
had in the same, and also that he shalbe advanced to thonour of the Visconte of Clontaff, 
with the annuitie of tenne poundes, the bill whereof being there conceyved in due 
forme, and by you sent hether unto us, we shal signe and remit unto you accordingly, 
assuring you that we take all his proceedings by your letters signefied unto us in right 
thankfull parte.” 


This arrangement having been made with the King, Rawson surrendered 
the Priory of Kilmainham to him, receiving a grant for 500 marks per 
annum for his life out of the estates of the hospital; and in 1541 he was 
created Viscount Clontarff for his life, with a pension of £10 per annum; 
which grants were confirmed by an Act of the Irish Parliament, entitled 
** An Act for the Securitie of Sir John Rawson’s pention, and for the crea- 
tion of hym to be Vicecount Clontaff™.”’ 

The following occurs in a letter from the Lord-Deputy and Council to 
the King, dated Dec. 7, 1542 :— 


“Furder, most gratious Lorde, where the Lorde of Clonterffe at tyme of his beying 
Lorde Treasorer to your Magestie in this your realme, disbursed for the furtherance of 
your Magesties affaires over and above his receptes, of the somme of £173.11. 4, as ap- 
pearith in the foote of his accomtes, here remaynyng of recorde, and although that the 
saide Vicounte of Clontarffe hathe soondry tymes demaunded allowance of the same, 
yet, for as moche as here hathe been suche erneste affaires for themployment of your 
Magesties Revenues here, as the same could not well be spared, and for that cause, he 
hathe ben the lesse importune to demande the same, and now the man being not so 
well able to lyve as he hathe ben, and being now in maner impotent and bettered", and 
his indebted to your Highnes otherwise, as well for his 20th parte as for superfluous 
buyldings and belles bought of the late house of Kylmaynam, whereof he was ruler, yt 
may therefore please your Magestie to sende your most gracious commandement to the 
Barons of your Exchequer here, to allowe unto the same Vycounte as moche of his saide 
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surplusage as he ys indebted to your highnes, whiche ys not so moche as his saide sur- 
plusage, by the somme of £32, and he is contentid not to demande the saide reste, but 
frely to remytt the same to your Highnes proffyte ; and being very sycke, hath instantly 
desyred us to make his humble petytion to your Magestie for the furtheraunce of this 
his suete.’ 


The last notice of Sir John Rawson which we find in the State Papers is 
contained in a letter from St. Leger to King Henry VIII., dated August 
27, 1542, in which he says :— 

“The olde ladie of Ormonde is deceased, and the Lorde, sometyme of Kilmanam very 
sicke, I thinke he will hardlie escape, and if he dye, your Highnes shall save by the 
same 500 merkes sterling of Pencion®.” 


Notwithstanding the prediction of his speedy death in 1542, Lord Clon- 
tarff survived till the year 1560, seeing out King Henry VIII., his son Edward 
V1., and his daughter Queen Mary ; and living into Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
The title, being only for his life, of course became extinct on his death. 

The arms of Sir John Rawson, Prior of Kilmainham, are given by 
Gwillim as follows? :— 

“He beareth two Coats Quarterly, the first is, parted per fess, undée, sable and azure, 
a Castle with four towers Argent. The second is, Or, on a chevron vert, three Ravens 


heads erased, Argent. : 

“ Ensigned all over with a chief Gules and thereon a Cross of the third. 

“This Coat Armour, thus Marshalled, was borne by the name of Rawson, Knight of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and some time Lord Prior of the late dissolved priory of Kil- 
mainham, near Dublin.” 


These arms, which are those of Rawson and Craford (his mother’s family), 
quarterly, with the cross of the Order of St.John in chief, were in one of 
the windows of Swingfield Church, Kent, but no trace of them now re- 
mains. At Swingfield was a commandery of the Order of St. John4, but I 
have not been able to trace any connection of Sir John Rawson with that 
commandery. 

Lord Clontarff is said, however, to have left a daughter, Catherine, who 
was married to Rowland Whyte, son of Patrick Whyte, second Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland. Alison, one of the daughters of Sir Nicholas St. 
Laurence, Earl of Howth, married, first, John Netterville of Dowth, Esq., 
and second, Patrick Whyte of Malaffyn, and of Flemingstown, Esq., second 
Baron of the Exchequer, to whom she was second wife, and had a son, 
Rowland, who married Catherine, daughter of Sir John Rawson, Knight 
of Rhodes, and Prior of Kilmainham, created Viscount of Clontarff, 33 
Henry VIIL., for life; and a daughter, Margaret, wife to Walter Forster, 
merchant and alderman of Dublin. 

March 15, 1528, Sir Rowland Whyte and Sir James Babington were 
appointed to the commandery of Swingfield, Kent; but on May 8, in the 
same year, they are both said to have been dead’. G. R. C. 





° State Papers, Henry VIII., vol. iii. p. 411. 
P Gwillim’s Display of Heraldry, p. 435. 
4 Hasted’s Kent, vol. viii. (8vo. ed.) p. 125. * GENT. MaG., June, 1856, p. 569. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE MEROVINGIAN CEMETERY AT THE 
CHAPEL OF ST. ELOY®. 


By M. LENORMANT. 


From time to time the annalist of passing events has to place on record, 
for the instruction and warning of mankind, some extraordinary fraud or 
some counterfeit, which thus remains a humiliating monument of human 
deceit and human credulity. Sometimes we read of a series of clever 
forgeries upon which an impostor bases an attempt on the rights of others ; 
sometimes, again, the acumen of learned men is tested by the counterfeit 
apparition of some remarkable manuscript; or a poem in the quaint garb 
of the olden time is found to be but a modern sham! Archeology also 
has its dark register of these crimes celébres ; in fact, the true antiquary, of 
all men, has most reason to exclaim with Autolycus,—“ Indeed, Sir, there 
be cozeners abroad ; therefore it behoves me to be wary.” 

In the autumn of 1854 the archzeological world first heard a rumour of 
some remarkable discoveries made in Normandy by M. Charles Lenormant, 
the eminent Parisian professor, which it was expected would throw con- 
siderable light on the obscure page of early Merovingian history. Nor 
were we long kept in suspense. The French Institute held a solemn séance 
on October 25, 1854, to receive the account of the learned professor’s dis- 
coveries, which at their command he prepared; and the publication of this 
lecture speedily followed. It details how an excavation in a hill-side for 
a peasant’s cottage led to the discovery of a Merovingian cemetery ; of 
a church; and a baptistery, dating from the first period of the introduction 
of Christianity among the Franks, The materials, moreover, of this edifice 
proved to be derived from the ruins of a Roman villa, close at hand ; which 
affords M. Lenormant an opportunity of introducing the legend of St. Tau- 
rinus, and weaving a most ingenious and delightful romance. We are 
further favoured in this treatise with a selection from seventy-four inscrip- 
tions, mostly on Roman tiles found within the precincts of the baptistery. 
Many of these inscriptions are in Runic characters, and possess great 
interest, in the eyes even of Dr. I. Grimm, of Berlin. It must, however, be 
particularly observed, that Dr. Grimm’s opinion is entirely based on the 
supposed correctness of the copies of the inscriptions forwarded for his 
inspection. We should have thought it very possible, and far more satis- 
factory to all parties, to have forwarded some of the originals to Berlin. 
Many of these interesting records are sepulchral; others, again, chronicle 
the visits of distinguished historic personages to this holy ground, and pre- 
serve the names of St. Germanus, and the Merovingian princes Childebert, 
Clothaire, and others; while, again, there are not a few of the symbolic 
representations of early Christianity so common in the catacombs of Rome. 

M. Lenormant may well dwell on the rarity of his discoveries,—‘‘ comme 





* Découverte d’un Cimetidre Mérovingien a la Chapelle Saint-Eloi (Eure). Par Ch. 
Lenormant. (Paris, 1854.) 

De la Découverte d’un prétendu Cimeticre Mérovingien a la Chapelle Saint-Eloi, par 
M. Charles Lenormant. Rapport fait a la Société libre du Departement de I’ Eure, 
et publié par son ordre. (Evreux, 1855.) 

De l Authenticité des Monuments decouverts @ la Chapelle Saint-Eloi, par M. Fran- 
gois Lenormant.—“ Le Correspondant,” Sept. 25, 1855. 

Deuxidme Rapport, fait a la Société de VEure. (Evreux, 1856.) 
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on n’en trouve pas beaucoup en un siécle.” In a very limited space he is 
able to point out the remains of an historic Roman villa; of a baptistery 
founded by an early martyr; of a church; and a Merovingian cemetery ! 
Perhaps M. Lenormant might have seen reason to modify his views on 
some of these points, had he consulted his neighbour and colleague, the 
learned author of La Normandie Souterraine, Altogether, it was a most 
astonishing discovery. One cannot but admire the accommodating manner 
in which one fact dovetails with another. Yet somehow the very ease and 
unity of M. Lenormant’s narrative begin to conjure up uneasy doubts, till 
at last, were it not for the authority of the Institute, and the great reputa- 
tion of the writer, one would begin to suspect the existence of some 
mystification. 

It does not, therefore, greatly surprise us when we observe manifestations 
of a very similar feeling even in France itself. We cannot, indeed, but 
fancy some deeper purpose than a mere desire “to affirm the facts announced 
by M. Lenormant” prompted his near neighbours, the Society “‘du Dé- 
partement de |’ Eure,” to send a commission to inspect the Merovingian 
cemetery at the chapel of St. Eloy. This commission seems to have been 
earefully composed of nine of the most efficient members of the society, 
including the President, the Marquis de Blossville, and the Abbé Lebeurier. 

The report of these gentlemen is certainly strangely opposed to the 
romantic accounts of M. Lenormant. It states, on positive evidence, that 
M. Lenormant never saw in situ any of the stones, tiles, &c., on which he 
has sought to build up his theory; and that it is “ by the most marvellous 
creative faculty the illustrious savant has been able to see a baptistery, 
a church, a cemetery, a village, and a villa, and determine in the most de- 
cisive manner the relative position of each.” In the baptistery the com- 
missioners merely see an ancient lime-kiln; and in the passage leading to 
it, the narrow conduit of the kiln, barely 18 inches in width. They examine 
the surrounding ground, and find ‘no trace of bones, or arms, or sepul- 
chral urns, or anything that distinguishes a cemetery.’ The one skeleton, 
in which M. Lenormant saw a full-grown cemetery, was found in the lime- 
kiln, and is affirmed to be of no very ancient date. The authenticity of the 
Runic inscriptions is altogether repudiated; and we are told in the second 
report, that the Danish savant M. Adam Fabricius has declared them to 
be “ the work of an ignorant forger.” In fact, the commissioners broadly 
state that M. Lenormant is the victim of a forgery of the grossest descrip- 
tion. They even name one of the forgers, and hint at his accomplices ; 
and declare “‘the Merovingian cemetery of St. Eloy will remain one of the 
most curious monuments of the singular aberrations science can cause when 
she submits to the guidance of a too brilliant imagination.” 

This report of the commission of the Society de ]’Eure forces on us 
the melancholy conviction, that M. Lenormant has been completely duped 
by forgeries which his judgment must have at once detected, but for the 
influence of his too ardent fancy. Some explanation was certainly de- 
sirable, and required, from him; not so an angry vindication, full of per- 
sonalities,—from the pen of his youthful son,— which appeared in the pages 
of a Paris periodical, Le Correspondant. 

M. Francois Lenormant in this publication invokes witnesses, by name, 
whose testimony would be of the very highest importance,— but it does not 
appear that they respond to the appeal. M. F. Lenormant, however, 
dces bring forward a very weighty fact in favour of the existence of a 
cemetery :— 
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“We were fortunate enough,” he writes, “to meet with a tomb in the meadow 
which had remained inviolate, where we discovered, with the remains of a male skeleton, 
the following inscription,— 

GENTIA[ NUS ] 
ANNOR[UM... 
IN P[ACE],— 


a small brass of Constantine, and a fragment of an urn bearing an inscription.” 


Now this detailed statement affords us very considerable satisfaction. 
One perfect tomb at least has been found! We know that the learned 
author of Za Normandie Souterraine has seldom met with Merovingian 
graves at aless depth than four feet,—they are often much deeper ; assuming, 
therefore, errors of judgment to have occurred with regard to the baptis- 
tery, the church, &c., yet we now feel the Lenormants have at least taken 
great pains, and demonstrated the existence of a cemetery by deep ex- 
cavations, 

We are, however, startled on reading, in a second report the commis- 
sioners of the Society de l'Eure felt called upon to give, that there is 
evidence to shew that MM. Lenormant never broke ground on any occasion ! 
‘* How, then, were these remains of Gentianus discovered?” we ask, in con- 
siderable astonishment. The report goes on to tell us that the Lenormant 
family, in an afternoon ramble,—“ ecartant I’ herbe, les dames avec I’ extré- 
mité de leur ombrelle, les hommes avec leur canne,’”—stumbled on these 
relics of Gentianus piecemeal, as they lay concealed in the long grass on 
the surface of the soil. Truly this is archeology made easy! “ Or,” ex- 
claim the angry commissioners,—‘‘ nous le demandons 4 tout homme 
loyal, quand on emploie de tels procédés d’ exposition, n’a-t-on pour mobiles 
que les intéréts, sacrés de la verité, et de la science?” The report concludes 
in terms of still more severe reprehension, which is most richly merited, 
if the charges in the report be really true. If, indeed, the commissioners 
could possibly have been misled, how shall they ever hope to expiate their 
offence ? 

The limits of a brief notice forbid us to attempt more than a statement 
of the leading points and present position of these remarkable facts or 
fictions—‘‘ comme on n’en trouve pas beaucoup en un siécle.”” Some of the 
relics are admitted to be real, but brought from elsewhere to assist the 
mystification. How are we to hope to discriminate? how were these real 
or forged remains deposited unnoticed in the soil? Nothing short of an 
organized conspiracy could possibly have carried out such magnificent 
frauds—who, then, are the conspirators? A vast deal of further informa- 
tion than that contained in the brochures before us, is requisite to elucidate 
the mystery. The commissioners are evidently in possession of important 
evidence—why not then give them an opportunity of fully detailing it? 

Our English usages forbid the idea that a reputed fraud of such magni- 
tude—involving a mockery so injurious to the cause of archeological 
science—can rest here. These published reports—not of obscure indi- 
viduals, but of a well-known scientific society of a French departement, in 
whose immediate vicinity lies the scene of M. Lenormant’s operations— 
demand the gravest consideration of the Institute. The Society de l’ Eure 
have endeavoured to do their duty to the best of their power, and it is to 
be hoped the French Institute will follow their example. These Merovin- 
gian disccveries of M. Lenormant, as he tells us himself, were solemnly 
introduced to the notice of the scientific world by the French Institute ; 
the immediate publication of the lecture is tantamount to the imprimatur of 
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the Institute ; and now that the scornful repudiation of the Runic inscrip- 
tions and the whole web of the Merovingian discoveries has been circulated 
through Europe, men know not what to believe, and turn impatiently to 
the Institute for a full investigation and an impartial decision. This course, 
indeed, is due to M. Lenormant himself, if he is able to sustain his theory. 
If, however, he feels—as one would think he must feel—that he is the 
victim of cruel mockers, we should honour the honest avowal of such 
a conviction, and be glad to hear him exclaim, with the renowned author of 
another imperishable romance,—*“ I awoke, and behold it was a dream.” 





‘A NEW CHARACTER OF HENRY VIII. 


BisHor Burner thus concludes the third book of his “ History of the 
Reformation :”—‘* We have now gone through the reign of King Henry 
VIII., who is rather to be reckoned among the great than the good princes. 
He exercised so much severity on men of both persuasions, that the writers 
of both sides have laid open his faults, and taxed his cruelty. But as 
neither of them were much obliged to him, so none have taken so much 
care to set forth his good qualities, as his enemies have done to enlarge on 
his vices: I do not deny that he is to be numbered among the ill princes, 
yet I cannot rank him with the worst.” Most people incline to the belief 
that the great Defender of the Faith is here too favourably dealt with, but 
he has at length found a thorough-going champion in a writer whose 
work does not rival that of the most popular historical romancer of the 
day in fascination of style, but is certainly its peer in systematic one-sided- 
ness of view and fierce denunciation of opponents; indeed, the main differ- 
ence between them is, that one author has taken for his idol Henry VIIL., 
while the other has chosen William of Orange. 

It is not now our purpose to enter on any laboured examination of Mr. 
Froude’s work, for the simple reason that only a very small part of it is 
before us. A period of seventy-five years is indicated on the title-page, 
and as seven of these years have occupied a couple of volumes, we may 
reasonably expect twenty more before we can ascertain with any certainty 
the writer’s views on many most important matters, as yet but very cur- 
sorily, or not at all, alluded to. Meanwhile we see much which appears to 
us open to grave objection. 

We have headed this paper “ A new Character of Henry VIII.,” and 
such indeed the reader will find hereafter ; but we apprehend that to furnish 
that character was not the writer’s only aim. Scarcely a page of his book 
can be found in which we do not meet with passages relating to the clergy 
of Henry's time, penned in a style which we should never have expected 
from a man of liberal education, did we not recollect that William Prynne 
also was a member of a University. 

No dignified Churchman is mentioned without censure. Wolsey escapes 
best, being described as “a combination of talent, honesty, and arrogance ;” 
but Warham is “a poor old man,” “a great ecclesiastic, successful, dig- 





* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James 
Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. 
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nified, important, but without those highest qualities which command re. 
spect or interest,” and “fast sinking into his dotage.” Longland, of 
Lincoln, is “a wicked old man;” Fisher, of Rochester, has a “ babbling 
tongue,” is a “ poor old man,” a “ miserable old man,” and “a hopelessly 
impracticable person.” The bishops as a body are habitually spoken of 
in terms which seem borrowed from Martin Mar-prelate. They are “ poor 
trembling old men ;” men “ not nice in their adherence to the laws ;” they 
“mark for destruction” alike those who refuse dues, or censure the “ scan- 
dalous lives’? of the clergy, or deny the corporal presence ; their “ prac- 
tice” is to overwhelm the prisoner with ensnaring questions; the Bishop 
of London’s coal-cellar at Fulham is “the favourite episcopal penance- 
chamber,” and their whole rule is described as that of “folly armed with 
power.” 

For these general assertions and invectives no authority is attempted 
to be adduced, and when we come to the equally unfavourable character 
given of the inferior clergy, we see that that is most unfairly and illogically 
drawn. The whole body is described as sunk in trespasses and sins, their 
*licentiousness a disgrace to the nation which endured it,” destitute alike 
of learning, common sense, and honesty; “selfish,” ‘ dishonest triflers ;” 
they are hated by the people, “ hooted in the streets,” and “ knocked down 
into the kennel ;” women refuse the Sacrament from their impure hands, 
and the dying are stripped of their richest garments, lest they should come 
into the hands of the priest, as a mortuary, “a peculiarly hateful form of 
clerical impost.’”’ A few specific facts are cited in support of some of these 
charges from Archdeacon Hale’s “Criminal Causes from the Records of 
the Consistory Court of London,” and those instances of clerical mis- 
demeanour may no doubt be accepted as true, but Mr. Froude is guilty of 
the injustice of presenting them as a fair example of the conduct of all. 
Did we act thus unreasonably and uncharitably at the present day, we 
might, from perfectly authentic sources, represent England in the nine- 
teenth century as a country inhabited alone by murderers and thieves 
and their victims; every man would be seen as the murderer of his 
wife ; every child would be a thief, almost as soon as it could walk; all the 
higher classes would appear steeped in sin beyond redemption; every 
lawyer, and every banker, and every trader, would rob all who trusted 
them; and every medical man would be a horse-racer, a forger, and a 
poisoner. But, happily, we do not do this, and we still think well of human 
nature, and respect honourable professions, although we find here and 
there unsound members. That the clergy immediately anterior to the 
Reformation, as a body, were not hated, as Mr. Froude asserts, was made 
abundantly evident when their day of trial came. 

The work which has occasioned these observations professes to be based 
on cotemporary documents, certainly the only real evidence, but then it 
requires an amount of diligence and impartiality which we do not find 
here, or it will not be satisfactorily dealt with. We cannot accept Acts of 
Parliament and State Papers as if they were inspired productions ; we must 
test their allegations of fact as we would those of any other documents; 
and we do not think that the ea parte statements of subservient parliaments 





> Probably these appellations only arise from an idle habit of calling names, which 
is sure to bring a man into trouble; even Barnes, who, as he suffered as one of the 
exponents of “ free opinion,” must be praised in a future volume, is styled (vol. ii. 41,) 
‘a noisy, unwise man, without reticence or prudence.” 
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and government agents®, aided as they here are by no common amount of 
special pleading and questionable morality, will suffice to reverse the judg- 
ment that men have long ago deliberately pronounced on Henry, his tools, 
his opponents, and his victims. 

“Cardinal Wolsey had been an honest man if he had had an honest 
master,”’ was the declaration of a man who personally knew both of them4, 
a testimony, considering that the utterer died for it, at least as well worth 
attention as the official praises lavished on the king, as on all rulers, who 
in the heyday of their power are uniformly models of every virtue. Yet 
Mr. Froude seriously accepts these fulsome flatteries, and though per- 
petually forced to allow that one measure is an “act of dubious justice,” 
that another is “severe,” and a third “ bordered upon tyranny,” he justifies 
all by “the tyrant’s plea, Necessity®,” and complacently exclaims, “ We 
cannot blame the government.” Nowhere is this determination to be 
pleased with Henry and his measures more apparent, than in the following 
remarks on the iniquitous statute which brought More and Fisher to the 
block :— 

“ At the discretion of the king and his ministers the active consent to the supremacy 
might be required of any person on whom they pleased to call, under penalty to the 
recusant of the dreadful death of a traitor. So extreme a measure can only be regarded 
as a remedy for an evil which was also extreme; and as on the return of quiet times the 
parliament made haste to repeal a law which was no longer required, so in the enact- 
ment of that law we are bound to believe that they were not betraying English liberties 
in a spirit of careless complacency ; but that they believed truly that the security of the 
state required unusual precautions. The nation was standing with its sword half-drawn 
in the face of an armed Europe, and it was no time to permit dissensions in the camp. 
Toleration is good, but even the best things must abide their opportunity ; and although 
we may regret that in this grand struggle for freedom success could only be won by the 
aid of measures which bordered upon tyranny, yet here also the even hand of justice 
was but commending the chalice to the lips of those who had made others drink it to 
the dregs. They only were like to fall under the treason-act who for centuries* had 
fed the rack and the stake with sufferers for ‘opinion. ” 


We have said that our author is a thorough-going champion of his idol, 
which the following brief extract will sufficiently demonstrate. On the 
passing of the act for the royal supremacy both bishops and clergy were 
ordered to preach against the papal power, but as Henry “ knew their 
nature too well to trust them,” he “ reversed the posture of the priest and 
of his flock, and set the honest laymen to overlook their pastors.” The 
sheriffs were directed to watch the conduct of the ecclesiastics, with a 
threat that if they neglected it, “‘ We, like a prince of justice, will so ex- 
tremely punish you for the same, that all the world beside shall take by 
your example, and beware contrary to their allegiance to disobey the law- 





© A letter attempting to justify the butchery of Fisher and More is by Mr. Froude 
(vol. ii. 393) confessed to “allude to many important facts of which we have no other 
knowledge,” but he does not draw the natural conclusion that these “facts” are pro- 
bably untrue. 

4 Henry Lord Montacute, a brother of Reginald Pole. 

© The term perpetually recurs: nothing went amiss in consequence of Henry’s cruelty 
and lust, as is usually supposed ; and whatever evils marked his reign the sufferers brought 
on themselves, by doubting his wisdom and virtue. 

‘ This phrase is used in reference to the execution of the Carthusians in 1535, (vol. 
ii, 362,) but words of similar import occur from one end of the book to the other. 

8 We hardly comprehend our author here, as neither Statutes, nor State Papers, nor 
even Baga de Seoretis, so often cited by him, give any intimation that Warham, or 
Stokesley, or Longland, or Fisher, though “old men,” had ever sat in judgment on 
heretics “centuries before.” 
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ful commandment of their sovereign lord and prince.” On which Mr. 
Froude remarks :— 

“So Henry spoke at last. There was no place any more for nice distinctions and care 
of tender consciences. The general, when the shot is flying, cannot qualify his orders 
with dainty periods. Swift command and swift obedience can alone be tolerated; and 
martial law for those who hesitate.” 

Though this sentiment occurs far on in the work, we have placed it 
here, as it explains how it is that the writer seems to forget alike truth 
and mercy when speaking of any who ventured to oppose Henry’s proceed- 
ings. They are sometimes doubtfully allowed to have a conscience ; 
more frequently it is “ ignorance,” or “ mere wilfulness ;” but in either case 
they must be “ crushed.” Their most dread lord and gracious prince had 
no conscience, his favourite councillors had none—why should any be 
allowed to “disobedient women,” “headstrong girls,” ‘ miserable old 
men,” or “ noisy, mutinous monks ?” 

We will now proceed with the new aspect of Henry’s character, which 
it will be observed is based on the dangerous fallacy, that kings and their 
ministers are not to be judged according to the eternal rules of right and 
wrong, but by a strange undefined code termed “ political necessity.” 

Passing over an elaborate statement of Henry’s talents, some of them, 
however, allowed to rest on the “‘ suspicious panegyrics of his contempora- 
ries,” we learn with some surprise that his “chastity” ought to be com- 
mended, as credible evidence exists of “ only one intrigue,” and that with 
Elizabeth Tailboys, an “ accomplished and most interesting person” ;” and 
that “the singular [single, we presume] blemish of his character was in- 
delicacy,” which led him to maintain Anne Boleyn as a princess under the 
same roof as his wife, and thus to “ needlessly wound feelings which surely 
he was bound to spare to the utmost which his duty permitted.” En- 
during this, however, was all Katherine’s own fault, and as she had not 
“delicacy ” enough to go of her own accord, she was at length turned out, 
or, as it is very mildly expressed, ‘for the sake of public decency, and 
certainly in no unkind spirit towards herself, a retirement from the court 
was forced upon her.” 

Henry, in all this, according to Mr. Froude, was not only blameless, but 
commendable. He had no male children, and as a disputed succession 
and civil war might arise on his death, a divorce, in order to his marrying 
again, was a “ moral duty.” His apologist allows, however, that he “‘ saw 
his duty through his wishes.” Katherine was older than himself, the 
death of her children, and her own consequent illness, disgusted her hus- 
band, and their affection being founded “‘ only on mutual esteem,” he 
“could not be expected to love her merely because she was his wife ; 
especially when she was many years his senior in age’, disagreeable in her 
person, and, by the consciousness of it, embittered in her temper.” A pro- 
- made to her to separate from him was rejected by her, and Mr. 

roude cannot conceive why :— 

“It may be asked why she did not yield, and it is difficult to answer the question. 





» Tt has been said of Henry, with a coarseness which he well deserved, that he pre- 
ferred murder to adultery, and therefore he beheaded his wives when tired of them ; but 
we certainly never met with the praise of his chastity before, or had the fact of his 
being “ but once” unfaithful to his wife’s bed mentioned as “no slight honour to him.” 

' She was six years older than Henry,—no very formidable difference; but sickness, 
and his long-continued unkindness, had very probably made “strange alteration” in the 
“beautiful bride,” which Hall testifies she was when first married. Was it a judgment, 
that _ became “ disagreeable in his person” several years before he died ? 
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She was not a person who would have been disturbed by the loss of a few court vanities. 
Her situation as Henry’s wife could not have had many charms for her, nor can it be 
thought that she retained a personal affection for him. If she had loved him, she would 
have suffered too deeply in the struggle to have continued to resist, and the cloister 
would have seemed a paradise. Or if the cloister had appeared too sad a shelter for her, 
she might have gone back to the gardens of the Alhambra, where she had played as a 
child, carrying with her the affectionate remembrance of every English heart, and wel- 
comed by her own people as an injured saint. Nor, again, can we suppose that the pos- 
sible injury of her daughter’s prospects from the birth of a prince by another marriage, 
could have seemed of so vast moment to her. Those prospects were already more than 
endangered, and would have been rather improved than brought into further peril.” 


So Mr. Froude writes in his first volume, (pp. 136,137). He fills page 
after page with Henry’s loud declarations of the justice of his cause *, 
indulges in sophisms intended to prove that political considerations are 
of superior importance to anything else in regard to the “marriage of 
princes,” balances the “ill” of forwarding Henry’s views by bribery and 
intimidation, and pronounces his opinion that it was a “ greater ill” to op- 
pose them, which gives him the opportunity of declaiming against Reginald 
Pole’s career of “years of exile, rebellion, and falsehood, terminating in a 
brief victory of blood and shame.” But he takes no heed of Katherine's 
further sufferings', sees, apparently, something very strange in her refusal 
to surrender her conscientious convictions, and own herself the king’s 
harlot, and her only child a bastard, and, indeed, seems as anxious to get 
rid of her as Henry was. He says, speaking of the beginning of the year 
1536 :— 

“The fate of Queen Katherine had by this time completed itself. She had taken her 
leave of a world which she had small cause to thank for the entertainment which it 
had provided for her; and she died as she had lived—resolute, haughty, and un- 
bending eS 

On her death-bed she dictated a letter to her “ most dear lord and 
husband,” which he is recorded to have read with tears; but his apologist 
coldly remarks,—* Henry, in the last few years had grown wiser in the 
ways of women, and had learnt to prize more deeply the austerity of virtue, 
even in its unloveliest aspect.” 

We now come to Anne Boleyn, long supposed the cause of very much 
of this mischief; but it seems we are quite mistaken. Henry hated his 
wife before he saw Anne ; “he merely wished to marry, as he might per- 
form any other official act, for the benefit of his subjects ;” and indeed, as 
he himself said, he was now (in his 42nd year) “‘ past the age when passion 
or appetite would be likely to move him™.” She thus accompanied him, in 
perfect innocence ®, in his various journeys, and in 1533 she was crowned 





k He bribed those who were not under his control, and intimidated those who were, 
letting all well understand that no decision would be accepted by him unless given in 
his favour. It is allowed that the appeal to the Universities was thus “blemished in the 
execution.” 

! Her painful interviews with the commissioners sent to persuade her to abandon the 
title of queen are told with little appearance of sympathy. “Her injuries,” he con- 
fesses, “remain the saddest spots upon the pages of our history,” but they were “ inevit- 
able,” and “ forced upon her in great measure by her own wilfulness.” 

™ Yet, “for the benefit of his subjects,” he took upon himself the “burden of matri- 
mony” five times more. 

" Let Mr. Froude explain why. “ Intending her, as he did, for the mother of the future 
heir to his crown, he preserved what is technically called her honour unimpeached and 
unimpaired. In all other respects she occupied the position and received the homage 
due to the actual wife of the English sovereign.” With whatever feelings this was 
written, we copy it with disgust. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XLVI. ce 
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queen. Toa paraphrase of Hall's account of her coronation Mr. Froude 
has appended a reflection, which we are happy to quote, as more attractive 


in style and less repugnant to healthy feeling than any other passage in 
his book :— 


“She was conducted up to the high altar, and anointed queen of England; and she 
received from the hands of Cranmer, fresh come in haste from Dunstable, with the last 
words of his sentence upon Katherine scarcely silent upon his lips, the golden sceptre 
and St. Edward’s crown. 

“ Did any twinge of remorse, any pang of painful recollection, pierce at that moment 
the incense of glory which she was inhaling? Did any vision flit across her of a sad 
mourning figure which once had stood where she was standing, now desolate, neglected, 
sinking into the darkening twilight of a life cut short by sorrow? Whocan tell? At 
such a time, that figure would have weighed heavily upon a noble mind, and a wise 
mind would have been taught by the thought of it, that although life be fleeting as a 
dream, it is long enough to experience strange vicissitudes of fortune. But Anne Boleyn 
was not noble and was not wise ;—too probably she felt nothing but the delicious, all- 
absorbing, all-intoxicating present ; and if that plain, suffering face presented itself to her 
memory at all, we may fear that it was rather as a foil to her own surpassing loveliness. 
Two years later, she was able to exult over Katherine’s death; she is not likely to have 
thought of her with gentler feelings in the first glow and flush of triumph.” 


A painful “ necessity” had obliged Henry to take a young and handsome 
woman for his wife in the place of one “old” and “ disagreeable ;” another 
**necessity” occasioned the open rupture with Rome; and still another 
“ necessity” arose, which called for the sacrifice of two men, usually well- 
esteemed, but in Mr. Froude’s eyes the vilest of the vile, for they “* chose 
to make themselves conspicuous,” by refusing the newly imposed oath of 
supremacy ; he cannot, apparently, understand that they might have a con- 
science. 


“Fisher is the only one among the prelates for whom it is possible to feel respect. 
He was weak, superstitious, pedantical; towards the Protestants he was even cruel; but 
he was a single-hearted man, who lived in honest fear of evil, so far as he understood 
what evil was.” 


Sir Thomas More, “ perhaps the person least disaffected to the clergy 
who could have been found among the leading laymen,” had become chan- 
cellor in succession to Wolsey, and his “ philosophic mercies” to the 
heretics were more cruel than the rigour of the cardinal :— 


“No sooner had the seals changed hands than the Smithfield fires recommenced ; and, 
encouraged by the chancellor, the bishops resolved to obliterate in these edifying spec- 
tacles the recollection of their general infirmities. The crime of the offenders varied,— 
sometimes it was a denial of the corporal presence, more often it was a reflection too 
loud to be endured on the character and habits of the clergy ; but whatever it was, the 
alternative lay only between abjuration as humiliating as ingenuity could make it, or a 
dreadful death.” 


More soon resigned his office, and, “‘as his good sense had not yet for- 
saken him,’ declined to listen to the Nun of Kent, to whom Fisher had 
given ear. He would have sworn to the succession as established by par- 
liament, as that was a matter within their competence, but he could not 
submit his conscience to expediency, and swear that he believed the mar- 
riage of Katherine to have been unlawful, or that the king was Supreme 
Head of the Church; neither could Fisher; and both thus lost their lives, 
as in Mr. Froude’s view it was quite right that they should :— 

“To me it appears most piteous and most inevitable. The hour of retribution had 
come at length, when at the hands of the Roman Church was to be required all the 


righteous blood which it had shed, from the blood of Raymond of Toulouse to the blood 
of the last victim who had blackened into ashes at Smithfield. The voices crying under- 
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neath the altar had been heard upon the throne of the Most High, and woe to the 
generation of which the dark account should be demanded °.” 


Prior to this the monks of the Charterhouse had dared to refuse 
the oath, and had been “crushed.” Several had been executed, others 
had been removed to distant convents, and many had died miserably 
in gaolP. In them it is confessed the monastic rule shewed all its original 
brightness: “ the monks were true to their vows and true to their duty, as 
far as they comprehended what duty meant.” Still this was no reason why 
they should be spared :— 


“ The Catholics had chosen the alternative, either to crush the free thought which 
was bursting from the soil, or else to be crushed by it?; and the future of the world 
could not be sacrificed to preserve the exotic graces of medieval saints.” 


Their fall was the prelude to the visitation and suppression of the monas- 
teries, on whicn we need not enter, as the story is only commenced in these 
volumes, We are told, however, that Henry’s intention was to reform, not 
to destroy, and nothing but imperious “ necessity’ occasioned the confisca- 
tion of the Church property ; the “ necessity” being in this case somewhat 
more apparent than in others, as he feared an invasion, and needed funds 
for fortifying the coast,—where the castles of Sandown, Deal, Walmer, and 
some others still remain to account for a small part of the plunder’. His 
agent, Cromwell, we learn, was “‘a very great man, whom the exigencies 
of the state called to power ;” “‘ his especial gift it was to wind himself into 
the secrets of the clergy,” by means of spies :— 

“His Protestant tendencies were unknown as yet, perhaps, even to his own con- 
science ; nor to the last could he arrive at any certain speculative convictions. He was 
drawn towards the Protestants as he rose into power by the integrity of his nature, 
which compelled him to trust only those who were honest like himself 
belonged the rare privilege of genius, to see what other men could not see; and there- 


fore he was condemned to rule a generation which hated him, to do the will of God, 
and to perish in his success*.” 


The Reformation, also, we must leave untouched, for we have as 
yet little about it, except stories to stigmatise the bishops, although the 





° The avenging Nemesis is a favourite with our author, and is ridden almost to 
death already ; how it is to hold out for the remaining twenty volumes we cannot 
imagine. 

P One only submitted; he went abroad, and penned a most affecting narrative of the 
ruin of his house. 

4 So thoroughly does Mr. Froude accept the political and ignore the religious view 
of these matters, that he coolly likens the deaths of those who suffered for their faith 
to the calamities of war: “the martyrdoms of Protestants and Catholics analogous 
to deaths in battle.” 

* The expense of raising these castles could not have been very great, if the same 
plan was pursued as had been followed in Cornwall in 1512. The statute 4 Henry VIII. 
c. 2 “directs the justices of the peace to survey Cornwall, and compel the inhabitants 
to labour in the erection of ‘ bulwarks’ without pay, the land and materials being pro- 
vided in like manner without remuneration.”— Annals of England, vol. ii. p. 145. 

* The opening passage of the notice of Cromwell will shew that Mr. Froude’s research 
is not likely to make any very great addition to our stock of exact biographical materials, 
“Cromwell, the malleus monachorum, was of good English family, belonging to the 
Cromwells of Lincolnshire. One of these, probably a younger brother, moved up 
to London, and conducted an iron-foundry, or other business of that description, 
at Putney, [the Crawshay of his day, no doubt, and not a village blacksmith, as less pro- 
found writers have stated]. He married a lady of respectable connexions, of whom we 
know only that she was sister of the wife of a gentleman in Derbyshire, but whose name 
does not appear.” 
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subject is introduced by a passage, high-sounding, indeed, but not remark. 
able for perspicuity :-— 

“Where changes are about to take place of great and enduring moment, a kind of 
prologue, on a small scale, is seen sometimes to anticipate the true opening of the 
drama ; like the first drops which give notice of the coming storm, or as if the shadows 
of the reality were projected forward into the future, and imitated in dumb show the 
movements of the real actors in the story. Such a rehearsal of the English Reforma- 
tion was witnessed at the close of the fourteenth century, confused, imperfect, dis- 
proportioned,” &c., &e. 

Wickliffe and the Lollards, however, failed; and it is well that they 
did, as— 

“England would have gained little by the premature overthrow of the Church, when 
the house out of which the evil spirit was cast could have been but swept and 
furnished for the occupation of the seven devils of anarchy.” 


Still “a continued refusal to believe in lies,” kept up a succession of what 
may by anticipation be called Protestants; they were waiting for direc- 
tion, and men in such a temper are seldom left to wait in vain :— 

* At such times the minds of men are like a train of gunpowder, the isolated grains of 
which have no relation to each other, and no effect on each other, while they remain un- 
ignited; but let a spark kindle but one of them, and they shoot into instant union in a 
common explosion. Such a spark was kindled in Germany, at Wittenberg, on the 31st 
of October, 1517. In the middle of that day Luther’s denunciation of Indulgences was 
fixed against the gate of All Saints’ Church, Wittenberg, and it became, like the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, the sign to which the sick spirits throughout the western 
world looked hopefully and were healed.” 


A Christian brotherhood, the “first religious tract society,” was esta- 
blished about ten years after, which sold Bibles and books against transub- 
stantiation, particularly in Oxford. They were coerced by the authorities, 
and one of their number complacently relates the lies that he told when 
examined, as well as his attempts to impose one of the party, under a false 
name, on his brother, “a rank papist, and afterwards the most mortal 
enemy that ever he had, for the Gospel’s sake.” Mr. Froude, we are 
sorry to say, defends him, in a passage too long to be cited here, but which 
will be found at p. 57 of his second volume. 

The “refusal to believe in lies” tempted four aspiring spirits to carry off 
and burn a famous rood at Dovercourt, near Harwich, Mr. Froude’s com- 
ment on which we subjoin :— 

“For this night’s performance, which, if the devil is the father of lies, was a stroke 
of honest work against him and his family, the world rewarded these men after the 
usual fashion. One of them, Robert Gardiner, escaped the search which was made, and 
disappeared till better times; the remaining three were swinging in chains six months 
later on the scene of their exploit. Their fate was perhaps inevitable. Men who dare 
to be the first in great movements are ever self-immolated victims. But I suppose it 
was better for them to be bleaching on their gibbets, than crawling at the feet of a 
wooden rood, and believing it to be God These were the first Paladins of the 
Reformation; the knights who slew the dragons and the enchanters, and made the 
earth habitable for common flesh and blood.” 


The marriage of Henry and Anne was followed by the birth, not of the 
eagerly desired son, but of a daughter‘, and again a “ necessity” arose. 





* «The child who was so soon to find her country so rude a stepmother, was received 
with all the outward signs of exulting welcome. I say outward signs, for to Katherine’s 
friends the offspring of the rival marriage was not welcome, but was an object rather of 
bitter hatred; and the black cloud of a sister’s jealousy gathered over the cradle, whose 
innocent occupant had robbed her of her title and her expectations. To the king, to 
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The Princess Mary was informed that she was only “ Lady Mary Tudor, 
the king’s natural daughter ;” the “ headstrong passionate girl” dared 
to write to her father on the subject, and was in return threatened with the 
penalties of treason ; and apparently she might have suffered them without 
disturbing Mr. Froude’s opinion of the king. He labours hard to connect 
both her and her mother with the discontent which was everywhere 
appearing, and seems half inclined to murmur that “ martial law for those 
who hesitate” was not applied to them also. 

Still another “ necessity” is to arise. Anne Boleyn falls from her high 
estate, and is put to death ; justly, according to our author, but rather, we 
think, sacrificed to the charms of Jane Seymour,—gross indiscretions being 
exaggerated into crimes. Henry, however, must have his male heir, and 
marries Jane on the day after Anne’s death :— 

“The indecent haste is usually considered a proof entirely conclusive of the cause of 
Anne Boleyn’s ruin. To myself the haste is an evidence of something very different. 
Henry, who waited seven years for Anne Boleyn", was not without some control over 
his passions ; and if appetite had been the moving influence with him, he would scarcely, 
with the eyes of all the world fixed upon his conduct, have passed so gross an insult 
upon the nation of which he was the sovereign. The precipitancy with which he acted 
is to me a proof that he looked on matrimony as an indifferent official act which his 
duty required at the moment ; and if this be thought a novel interpretation of his mo- 
tives, I have merely to say that I find it in the Statute-book.” 


Alchemy, witchcraft, diabolical possession, and many other strange mat- 
ters, may also be found there; but will Mr. Froude accept them as readily ? 
The statute referred to (28 Henry VIII. c. 7.) states that the council and 
the peers had petitioned the king to take a fresh wife, and he had graciously 
consented. Issue from this marriage was not, however, certain; and the 
parliament, with “ boldness and good sense,” cut the knot by bestowing on 
Henry the power to bequeath the crown by will. They, it seems, believed 
that “ the tragedy of the past month had grieved and saddened Henry,” 
(the new-married man,) and they employed “ generous language,” which 
“may have something soothed his wounds.” Thus is this whole trans- 
action, which most historians have stigmatized as odious and infamous, 
travestied into a proof of the sorrows and trials of Henry, and the patriotism 
of his parliament. 

Parliaments, however, are favourites with Mr. Froude, particularly when 
they bear hard on Churchmen. He exults in their extorting an apology 
from the “‘ miserable old man,” Fisher, who had expressed some doubts as 
to their faith, and thinks the “ spots’ and “ red stains” which rest on their 
hands very slight matters indeed, though “ posterity,” not so wise as he, 
“will long and bitterly remember them.” This parliament (1529-1536) 
forwarded Henry’s views, and thus earned Mr. Froude’s thanks. We are 
curious to see if the same reason will lead him to eulogise the assembly 
which passed the act “ for abolishing diversity of opinions in certain articles 
concerning Christian religion,” better known as the Statute of the Six 
Articles. 

We have said that we have no intention of entering into any elaborate 
review of this work; but we must repeat that it is one-sided in its state- 
ments, hostile to the Church before the Reformation, lavish in censure of 





the parliament, to the healthy heart of England, she was an object of eager hope, and an 
occasion for thankful gratitude; but the seeds were sown with her birth, of those mis- 
fortunes which were soon to overshadow her, and to form the school of the great nature 
which in its maturity would remould the world.” 

“ Mr. Froude has already explained why. See p. 193. 
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great names, questionable in its morality, and not attractive in its style. 
We conceive we have given proof of these things, and with one more spe- 
cimen of what we venture to call prose run mad, we will conclude. Mr, 
Froude is speaking of the approaching fall of the ecclesiastical courts :— 

“The time of reckoning at length was arrived: slowly the hand had crawled along 
the dial-plate*,—slowly, as if the event would never come,—and wrong was heaped on 
wrong; and oppression cried, and it seemed as if no ear had heard its voice; till the 
measure of the circle was at length fulfilled, the finger touched the hour, and as the 
strokes of the great hammer rang out above the nation, in an instant the mighty fabric 
of iniquity was shivered into ruin.’ 

May we suggest to the author the advisability of completing his Henriade 
in verse? He may thus earn the commendatory part of the judgment pro- 
nounced by the “ philosophic chancellor” on a couple of bad books :— 
“ Marry, this is somewhat, for it is rhyme; but the other ts neither rhyme 
nor reason.” 





FULCHER’S LIFE OF GAINSBOROUGH *. 


In his instructive and delightful Lectures on Painting, Mr. Leslie has 
the following passage, which we extract, as a very appropriate introduc- 
tion to the useful and judicious narrative of the Life of the artist which 
we have just perused :—* The right appreciation (he says) of this lovely 
branch of painting (landscape) has suffered, like all others, by classi- 
fication. Sir J. Reynolds, who does justice to the genius of Gainsborough, 
refuses to rank his landscapes with poetic art; and this could only arise 
from its not being connected, like the landscapes of Poussin and Sebas- 
tian Bourdon, with classic incident : for if Burns, in describing the banks 
of the Doon, writes as a poet, why may not Gainsborough, with his true 
sensibility to every beauty of nature, paint like one, though he take for 
his subject the most familiar scenery of his own country ? I should say, 
that if ever landscape was poetic on canvas, it is such landscape as his.” 
Constable, in speaking of one of his pictures, a work almost without details, 
said—“ I cannot think of it even now without tears in my eyes.— With par- 
ticulars he had nothing to do,—his object was to deliver fine sentiment ; 
and he has fully accomplished it.” Whether Mr. Leslie has exactly 
understood the expression used by Sir Joshua, of poetic art, in the sense 
he intended, may perhaps be open, were opportunity granted, to some 
enquiry ; but both these eminent artists most fully agree in bestowing on 
Gainsborough those qualities which are essential to one who is to take 
an eminent station among the painters of his own country: and looking 
at him in the variety of his talent, and to the eminence which he obtained 
in two distinct branches of his art, he may, without fear of contradiction, 
be said to have had no superior omang his contemporaries. 

“Few,” says a great professor» of his art, ‘‘ have been taught to any 
purpose, who have not been their own teachers ; ;” and this is emphatically 
true of Gainsborough. His syle he formed for himself, in the fields of 
nature, and not in ‘the studio of an academy ; and what he originally 





* A favourite metaphor of our author: it is employed again and again 

* “Life of Thomas. Gainsborough, R.A. By George William Fulcher. Edited by 
his Son.” 

> Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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formed, he maintained to the last. ‘“‘ Whatever he attempted, (we again 
quote the same authority,) he carried to a high degree of excellence.” 
Can praise be greater than this? And the way through which the excel- 
lences were attained was all his own. “ The methods he used for producing 
his effects had very much the appearance of an artist who had never 
learned from others the usual and regular practice belonging to the art ; 
but still, like a man of strong intuitive perception of what was required, 
he found out a way of his own to accomplish his purpose.” 

It was to be lamented that of such a man, little information, personal 
or artistic, had ever been collected and communicated to the world ; espe- 
cially to that more select and confined circle who would have listened with 
delight to any account of him, the enchanting creations of whose pencil 
had so long been their study and enjoyment, but whom personally to 
know, even through the medium of a biographical narrative, was unfor- 
tunately denied them. This want has now been well supplied by the 
present volume. The materials have been collected with diligence, and 
the spirit of the work has been animated by zeal. The biographer has 
shewn that he breathes the native air of the painter whom he so well de- 
scribes; and now, when we gaze on one of Gainsborough’s portraits, 
delighted with its unaffected simplicity and elegance ; or view what in 
his pastoral landscapes he has so harmoniously selected from the great 
field of nature, to make appropriate to the purposes of art,—we no longer 
are satisfied with knowing the name of the author of these fascinating 
creations of the pencil; but we can recall the living figure, we see the 
man, the painter at his easel,—the living Gainsborough stands before us. 
To give a short abstract from this interesting narrative is all that 
we are able, through confinement of space, to do; but the perusal of our 
brief outline will send our readers to the volume itself, where alone they 
can be satisfied. 

Thomas Gainsborough was born at Sudbury, in what Bishop Hall 
calls “ the sweet and civil county of Suffolk,” in the early part of the 
year 1727, The day of the month is not recorded. His father was a 
Dissenter, but his mother’s family were of the Church of England. He 
received his education in the grammar-school of his native town: he 
had four brothers, and as many sisters. His father died in 1748, aged 65 ; 
his mother, whose maiden name was Burroughs, lived till 1769. She 
was a woman of a cultivated mind, and, among other accomplishments, 
excelled in flower-painting. This elegant branch of the art soon expanded 
under the hand of her son ; even in his tender years it became his enthu- 
siastic pursuit, and afterwards the leading object of his life, and his best 
inheritance. ‘There was not (writes his biographer) a picturesque 
clump of trees, nor even a single tree of any beauty, no, nor hedgerow, 
stump, or post, in or near his native town, which was not, from his 
earliest years, treasured in his memory.” Allan Cunningham says,—‘‘ At 
ten years of age, Gainsborough had made some progress in sketching, 
and at twelve was a confirmed painter.” In his fifteenth year he left his 
native town for London, where he resided with a silversmith, an intel- 
ligent man, who introduced him to Graulet the engraver, and Graulet ob- 
tained admission for him in the Academy, then in St. Martin’s Lane. He 
also became a pupil of Hayman, at that time a well known-name; but 
after a short and unprofitable residence with him, he hired rooms with a 
Mr. Jorden, and commenced painting landscapes and portraits of small 
size, and which he sold at a low price. In this way, however, without a 
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patron, or introduction to the public notice, he found that a livelihood 
was not to be obtained, and he returned, after four years’ absence, to his 
friends at Sudbury. This backward step—for such it seems—proved a 
most fortunate one, and no doubt was advantageously felt through his 
whole life. It introduced him to a young lady named Burr, (sister to a 
person who was his father’s traveller,) of very striking beauty, and a 
fortune which laid the foundation of her husband’s independence. The 
young couple (happy folks !) soon left Sudbury for Ipswich, exchanged the 
banks of the Stour for the more expanded ones of the Orwell, and began 
life with prudence in a shop that cost them but six pounds a-year. He 
worked diligently at his art, both at home and abroad; and in a short 
time formed a friendship with Mr. Kirby, the well-known author of the 
“Treatise on Perspective,” and father of Mrs. Trimmer, one of the pattern 
women of the last age. Lieutenant-Governor Thicknesse, who resided at 
Landgrave Fort, was his next acquaintance. This person subsequently 
wrote some account of Gainsborough in his strange, eccentric style, of 
little value as a biography‘, and of little credit to his own taste and 
temper. Having filled the small city of Ipswich with as many portraits 
of its faces and transcripts of its scenery as could find a sale, in the year 
1760 Gainsborough removed to the richer and more enlightened patronage 
of Bath ; for he had a well-founded reliance on his own attainments, both in 
portrait and landscape painting ; and his biographer says, he now assumed 
a station suitable to a man who confided in his talents and acquirements, 
and who was willing to trust to the public judgment. He raised his price 
for a head, from five to eight guineas, and ultimately fixed them at 
forty guineas for a half and one hundred for a full length. He hired 
a house, which frightened his cautious wife, who saw her fortune 
wrecked in the imprudent speculation; but Gainsborough steadily and 
successfully persevered. He sent pictures to the Society of Artists in 
London, and made even the fastidious and fashionable Horace Walpole 
acknowledge his merit. At the time, it is said, he gave another proof of 
the variety of his natural endowments ; a second muse flattered him with 
her smiles, and the violin and the theorbo were in rivalry with the easel. 
There were even times “ when music was his employment and painting his 
diversion.” But the arts are all sisters, and live amicably together. This 
new passion formed a useful recreation to his mind,—and he possesses a 
double pleasure who can pass with delight from the fascination of brilliant 
colours to the harmony of modulated sounds. In 1768 he was chosen one 
of the original thirty-six Academicians, and continued sending numerous 
fine specimens of his pencil to adorn the walls of the Academy till the year 
1773, when it is supposed some dispute with Sir Joshua Reynolds arose, 
which during the four following years deprived the exhibition of any spe- 
cimen of his matured powers. It was during this interval that, it is said, 
that very wonderful youth, Chatterton, “the sleepless soul that perished 
in his pride,” sate to him, and that the portrait was a masterpiece. Such 
was the increasing success of our painter, that Bath now became what 
Ipswich had been before—too confined a sphere. The great and enlight- 
ened metropolis is the proper residence of genius and learning, where the 
active and contemplative find the food that best nourishes their powers ; 
and there Gainsborough went, where Reynolds had been settled before him, 
and where, long before either of them, Vandyck had passed such years of 





¢ I possess two copies of his work, bound together, and containing the late Mr. 
James Park’s manuscript notes.—REv. 
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splendour and success that neither Mj ame nor Gainsborough could hope 
to imitate or attain. Gainsborough, however, had so much improved his 
situation since his six pound a-year rental at Ipswich, that he took a 
house in Pall-mall, once a ducal residence, and which cost him no less than 
three hundred a-year. He also obtained aristocratic patronage and royal 
protection. 

In 1777 he renewed his contributions to the Academy, and was high in 
the zenith of his fame and fortune, living like a gentleman at ease upon 
his thousand a-year. The expense of his town establishment he supported 
by diligence in his painting-room, and the list of portraits of persons of 
first rank in the county bore witness to his talents and success. In 1784, 
however, he withdrew his performances from the exhibition, owing to his 
dissatisfaction at the place where one of his pictures was hung : his bio- 
grapher considers him to have been in the wrong, and censures his con- 
duct ;—but this hanging of pictures has been a constant source of jealousy 
and complaint among rival artists in every age. Gainsborough tried a 
private exhibition at his own house, but it did not succeed. Two or three 
more years passed on, and the time was now approaching when complaints 
of ill-usage from rivals, or triumphs from success with the public, were 
alike to be of no value to him who had suffered or enjoyed them. Sitting 
one day at the trial of Warren Hastings, Gainsborough felt a sudden cold 
on a spot at the back of his neck: this proved to be the commencement of 
a cancer, under which he suffered for some months, viz. from February to 
the beginning of August in the same year, when he died, in the 62nd year 
of his age. He was buried in the churchyard at Kew, where we have 
often turned out of our path to look upon his plain and simple grave. His 
wife survived him ten years, and then went to rest in the same spot, by 


her husband’s side. His great rival Sir Joshua Reynolds did not sur- 


vive him more than three years. J. M. 





CHATTERTON a. 


In that portrait-gallery of illustrious writers to which Mr. Masson has 
introduced us, we turn from the likenesses of men as admirable as Shak- 
spere, Swift, and Goéthe, as honourable as Wordsworth and De Quincey, 
to look with an interest no familiarity abates upon a new delineation of 
the “‘ marvellous boy.” It is evident that Mr. Masson himself has la- 
boured on this portraiture most lovingly and well. He could not other- 
wise have given us so faithful and complete-a likeness of the young poet 
in his sullenness and pride, and kindliness and grief, or have surrounded 
him with a group of accessories so picturesque in themselves, and so 
useful in illustrating and bringing out in bolder prominence the subject 
of his picture. 

It is, indeed, in this accessory matter that much of the strength of Mr. 
Masson’s biography consists. A mass of curious information, diligently 
gathered from obscurest publications, is happily made use of to throw 





* “Essays, Biographical and Critical, chiefly on English Poets. By David Masson, 
A.M., Professor of English Literature in University College, London.” (Cambridge : 
Macmillan and Co. 8vo.) 
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light upon the times through which the narrative extends, and parti- 
cularly upon those circumstances of the times which had the most bear- 
ing on the individual history of Chatterton. Mr. Masson has contrived 
to levy subsidies of this kind from the most unpromising sources, and to 
use his materials with a rare constructive skill. He leaves, in fact, 
nothing now to be inquired into concerning the external influences, 
whether of events or persons, which can be supposed to have had much 
to do with the wayward and precocious growth of the poet’s mind. 

Taken as it stands on Mr. Masson’s pages, the life of Chatterton is in- 
deed a strange and tragical tale. There was no genial childhood in it— 
no season of dependence and delight, however brief, to usher in the storm 
and darkness of his passionate youth. From first to last there was a 
morbid element in his mental nature, an ingrained ambition, and reserve, 
and pride, fearfully at war with all enjoyment or repose. At little more 
than seven years of age we have this account of him :— 


“Generally very sullen and silent, he was liable to sudden and unaccountable gifts of 
weeping, as well as of violent fits of rage; he was also extremely secretive, and fond of 
being alone ; and on Saturday and other holiday afternoons, when he was at liberty to 
go home from school, it was quite a matter of speculation with his mother, Mrs. Chat- 
terton, and her acquaintances, what the boy could be doing sitting alone for hours, as 
was his habit, in a garret full of all kinds of out-of-the-way lumber.” 


This riddle that the kind-hearted mother and her gossips could not 
solve, has no obscurity about it now. Unconsciously to herself, in that 
back street of Bristol, she had given birth to a young eagle, who was even 
then pining and preparing for the atmosphere and habits of his kind. 
Wait a year or two, and you may see him try his wing in perilous flights; 
wait a year or two, and you may see him, whilst still a Blue-coat boy in 
Colston’s school, writing verses and lampoons for a provincial journal, 
imposing on the pewterer, Burgum, an antique-looking pedigree ascend- 
ing through an illustrious line to one of the knightly followers of the 
Norman, and making his first essay in those ancient poems which still 
command the admiration and the wonder of whoever reads them. Or 
wait again a year or two, and you may see him, an apprentice now to the 
attorney, Lambert, hoaxing Bristol antiquaries with an elaborate record 
of the opening of their ancient bridge,—boldly manufacturing Rowley 
poems in abundant measure,—collecting knowledge, and especially anti- 
quarian knowledge, from every source that was not sealed against him,— 
corresponding, upon equal terms, with Horace Walpole,— contributing to 
one of the London magazines,—and, finally, walking often in a moody 
state about the neighbourhood of St. Mary’s Church, *‘ with a brain con- 
sciously the most powerful in Bristol,” whilst he was yet sent down to 
feed with servants in his master’s kitchen. 

But the inward strife of these important years is never to be seen or 
known. The mortifications which so proud a nature could not fail to en- 
counter amongst purse-proud and illiterate citizens, and the bitter, con- 
stantly recurring sufferings of a penniless state, were evils not to be re- 
pelled by any means at Chatterton’s command. The powers he was con- 
scious of were, perhaps, imperfectly recognised ; the poverty he bore about 
with him was a condition only too palpable to all ; and it is easy to conceive 
how a spirit infinitely more patient than his might have found cause to 
groan under the indignities to which such a contrast must be sure to doom 
him. It was, in fact, the refusal of a loan of money, at a critical time, 
that brought about the circumstances under which the mournful drama of 
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poor Chatterton’s existence closed. Intervening scenes of overpowering 
interest there were, but it was this refusal—whatever else, had this been 
wanting, might by possibility have proved as fatal—which looms out in 
the distance as the unmistakeable cause. The connecting links are evident 
enough. It was this that gave occasion to a deliberate design of self- 
destruction, which had more than once suggested itself to the unhappy 
boy’s mind before ; it was the accidental discovery of this design that led 
to his immedi&te dismissal from the attorney’s office ; and it was this dis- 
missal that determined him to adventure on that sea of wretchedness in 
which he was so soon to be a memorable wreck. 

The brightest interspace in Chatterton’s life was that which came be- 
tween his emancipation from the attorney’s desk and the commencement 
of his brief despair in London. Hope brightened the future to him with 
a glory which the past had never known. There was a pleasure even in 
the pain of Bristol leave-takings, for he was going forth to assert for him- 
self a new position, amidst new scenes. And, over and above his genius, 
he was going forth with a courage and a confidence deserving of a better 
fate. With little but a few guineas, collected for him by subscription, in 
his purse, the precious burden of his Rowley poems, some manuscripts in 
modern style, and his high ability and enterprising spirit, he turned away 
for ever from the old acquaintances and haunts of childhood, to seek re- 
nown and wealth in a more promising career. 

It was on the 25th of April, 1770, that Chatterton for the first time 
set foot in London. Mr. Masson dwells on the minutest incidents—the 
rambles, and the calls and occupations, the scanty dinners and the busy 
days—of that eventful period in the young adventurer’s life. The narra- 
tive discloses an amount of energy almost unequalled. Within a few 
hours of his arrival he had already obtained interviews with the four per- 
sons from whom it was most likely that he might obtain some profitable 
literary employment. ‘Tired, and yet happy,” says Mr. Masson, “ the 
young stranger bent his steps homeward in the direction of Shoreditch.” 
And then, foreshadowing the dark catastrophe so near at hand, he adds :— 

“ Ah! we wonder if, in passing along Shoe-lane after his interview with Edmunds, 
brushing with his shoulder the ugly black wall of that workhouse burying-ground on 
the site of which Faringdon Market now stands, any presentiment occurred to him of 
a spectacle which, four short months aftcrwards, that very spot was to witness,—those 
young limbs of his, zow so full of life, then closed up, stark and unclaimed, in a work- 
house shell, and borne, carelessly and irreverently, by one or two men, along that very 
wall, to a pauper’s hasty grave! Ah! no; he paces all unwittingly, poor young heart, 
that spot of his London doom, where even I, remembering him, shudder to tears; for 
God, in His mercy, hangs the veil.” 

And in that instance, in His mercy, God had hung the veil. This, at 
least, we are assured of by poor Chatterton’s letters to his mother. They 
are written, at this period, in an animated, boasting, buoyant, almost 
happy, tone. The first was composed “in high spirits ;’’ the second tells 
of his ‘* glorious prospect,” and of his possession of that knowledge of the 
arts of booksellers which “no author can be poor who understands ;” in 
the third “matters go on swimmingly,” so much so, indeed, as to give 
occasion to the triumphant exclamation, “‘ Bravo, hey boys, up we go!” 
And it is worthy of remark, too, amidst the revelations of these letters, 
how, in the fulness of his own unsubstantial prosperity, the writer’s 
patronage and generosity overflow. His friends are to send to him the 
effusions they would wish to see in print; his mother is to be remem- 
bered out of his abundance ; and his sister is desired to choose the colours 
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of the two silks with which he will present her in the summer. Alas! 
before the leaves of that coming summer fade, neither silk nor colour 
must that mourning sister wear ! 

The letters we have just referred to carry us onwards to the close of 
the first month of Chatterton’s London life—the happiest, probably, in 
spite of disappointments and anxieties and labours, of any he had ever 
until then experienced. But, in connection with it, the question will 
suggest itself—was the munificence he contemplated fairly warranted by 
any actual success, or was it merely the delusive expectation of a self- 
confidence yet sanguine and unharmed? Mr. Masson, who has entered 
deeply into the inquiry, ascertaining everything that can be positively 
known, calculating every certain gain, and conjecturing cautiously where 
proof is unattainable, adopts the first of these opinions, and concludes 
that “we shall probably be correct if we say that Chatterton’s total 
receipts during his first two months in London cannot have exceeded ten 
or twelve pounds.” This, with his abstemious habits of living and in- 
expensiveness in regard of amusements, must have been an ample and 
encouraging, though not certainly a splendid, income. Such as it was, 
however, a portion of it—and the fact should always be remembered in 
abatement of our sentence on his manifold sins—was allotted to his 
mother and his sister, in the shape of a snuff-box, fans, and china, as the 
fashion of the age demanded. Mr. Masson is inclined to attribute some- 
what of this liberality to pride, but we confess that on this point alone we 
love to differ from him. It is certainly a far more pleasant and quite as 
plausible a supposition, that absence had increased the tenderness of his 
affection, and prompted an expense he could but ill afford. Two passages 
in letters to his sister appear, by their unaffected tone of truth, to lend 
some countenance to our more agreeable view. In the first he says, “ Be 
assured that I shall ever make your wants my wants, and stretch to the 
utmost to serve you;”’ and in the second—written only a month and a 
few days before his death—he tells her, “‘I am about an oratorio, which, 
when finished, will purchase you a gown.” We cannot look upon these 
affecting passages as written in the language of display or pride. 

The second of these letters was dated on the 20th of July, and before 
then the brief and dim success of Chatterton was on the wane. In spite 
of all his assiduity with editors, he found but little profitable work to do, 
Accommodating himself, however, readily to this change.of circumstances, 
even while he was the most diligent in striving to prevent it, his cheap 
amusements were ungrudgingly relinquished, his slender meals reduced, 
and even his dress—the most cherished of his small indulgences—neg- 
lected. But no economy consistent with the barest sustenance of life 
could meet the need of his expiring means. And no earnest, restless 
applications to the publishers who had employed him—no efforts to obtain 
another occupation—no labours with his pen, prolonged through sleep- 
less nights in strange succession—availed him anything to keep the 
quickly coming enemy at bay. Then came the time when nothing but 
some helping hand, outstretched in pity or in love, might save him. 
But no gentle mother, proud of the genius of her boy, no good Samaritan, 
was near. There, in that Brooke-street garret, one of the gifted spirits of 
the time was fighting out alone, with every odds against him, a last battle 
which might only end in death. 

Mr. Masson has dwelt, we think, with much felicity on the signal good 
which the presence of some generous soul would have effected in that 
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season of the poor youth’s emergency, and has rightly chosen Goldsmith 
as the aptest minister in his imaginary scene. He says,— 

“Precisely at the time when Chatterton was writing his last letters home, and 
beginning to see want staring him in the face, was this kindest of Irish hearts taking 
leave for a while of Brick-court, Fleet-street, and all its pleasant cares. Ah, me! so 
very kind a heart was that, that one feels as if, when it left London, Chatterton’s 
truest hope was gone. Goldsmith never saw Chatterton ; but one feels as if, had he 
remained in London, Chatterton would have been more safe. Surely—even if by some 
express electric communication, shot, at the moment of utmost need, under the very 
stones and pavements that intervened between the two spots—the agony pent up 
in that garret in Brooke-street, where the gaunt, despairing lad was walking to and fro, 
would have made itself felt in the chamber in Brick-court; the tenant of that chamber 
would have been seized by a restlessness and a creeping sense of some horror near ; he 
would have hurried out, led, nay, driven, by an invisible power, and, by the grace of 
God, Brick-court and Brooke-street would have come together! O, the hasty and ex- 
cited gait of Goldsmith as he turned into Brooke-street : the knock ; the rush up-stairs ; 
the garret-door burst open; the arms of a friend thrown round the friendless youth; 
the gush of tears over him and with him; the pride melted out of the youth at once 
and for ever ; the joy over a young soul saved !” 


But this was not to be: the solitary tenant of that cheerless room had no 
friend to snatch him from the grim temptations of despair. 

There is something unspeakably affecting in the detail of the last days 
of Chatterton’s affliction. The very pride with which he confronted the 
misery of blasted hopes and absolute destitution had something noble in 
it, not to be observed without a new emotion of distress. The less and 
less supply of bread, bought stale that it might last the longer; his fiery 
indignation at the baker’s wife who had refused to trust him with one 
final loaf; his steady punctuality in the payment of his rent, even to the 
last trying miserable week ; his stern rejection of the sixpence proffered by 
his poor landlady ; his firm refusals to accept the meals offered him in 
charity by her, and by his neighbour, Cross, from whom, at last, the 
deadly antidote to all his accumulated suffering was bought, not begged, 
—are incidents which take the case of Chatterton out of the category of 
that guilt which we despise as much as we deplore. Conceive, in one 
glance, of the intelligence, the stubborn, fiend-like pride of the poor 
youth’s nature, the utter discomfiture of his exultant hope of wealth and 
fame, the irritability of brain induced by injudicious midnight toils, and 
aggravated to the last extreme by hunger verging on starvation, and you 
will find enough to extenuate, though not to excuse, the act which 
has made Chatterton, for evermore, the dark and glorious type of ruin 
and despair. 

It was on the night of the 24th of August that the arsenic which 
Chatterton had purchased in the morning did its deadly work. At a 
late hour on the next day, as he was not stirring, and no answer was 
obtained to numerous calls, the door of his room was broken open, and 
the youth was found “lying on the bed, with his legs hanging over, 
quite dead.”’ He died in his eighteenth year, leaving behind him a repu- 
tation which has grown, too late, into the renown for genius which he 
longed for ardently and heartily deserved. 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell upon the brief and pleasant 
criticism with which Mr. Masson’s narrative closes. But the omission is 
of less moment, as the judgments upon Chatterton’s merits as a poet are, 
at present, well-nigh unanimous. That his acknowledged poems are indi- 
cative of great ability, and yet greater promise; that his Rowley-poems 
are instinct with genius of an order hardly ever equalled by so mere a 
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boy, are positions which the world have pretty much agreed to take for 
granted now. This element of his youth should always be remembered 
in our estimate of Chatterton’s powers. Reflecting with that memory 
present to us, and with the memory present, too, of all the adverse in- 
fluences in the midst of which it was his fate to live and write,—upon 
what he has undoubtedly achieved, we shall be prepared, “ with Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Keats,” to look back, as Mr. Masson expresses it, 
“again and again on his brief existence with a kind of awe, as on the 
track of a heaven-shot meteor earthwards through a night of gloom.” 


[Aug. 





THE THELLUSSON PROPERTY. 
(Rolls Court, June 6.) 





Tue remarkable dispute respecting the 
large property of the late Mr. Thellusson 
was brought under notice, for the purpose 
of having the question decided by appeal 
in the House of Lords. The following is 
a short statement of the facts of this cu- 
rious case :—Mr. Peter Thellusson, the tes- 
tator, was born in Paris, where his father 
resided as the minister from Geneva. In 
1762, Mr. Peter Thellusson came to Eng- 
land, settled here as a merchant, and 
shortly after became naturalized. Being 
successful in business, Mr. Thellusson gra- 
dually acquired considerable property, 
which he disposed of by his will, dated 
April, 1796, in the following way :—He 
left all his real estate to three trustees in 
fee simple upon trust, “to allow the pro- 
ceeds to them, together with the proceeds 
of his personalty, to go on accumulating 
during the lives of his sons, the lives of 
his sons’ sons then in being or thereafter 
to be born, and during the natural life or 
lives of the survivor or survivors of all of 
them respectively ; and upon the death of 
the last survivor of the above described 
lives to divide the estate between his (the 
testator’s) eldest male descendant then 
living and the eldest male lineal descendant 
of his second son in tail male.” To these 
directions were added certain limitations 
in favour of the eldest male descendants of 
the testator’s three sons, and a provision to 


the effect that, if there were no persons en- 
titled to bear the surname of Thellusson 
when the accumulations fell into possession, 
the whole of the property was to fall intothe 
Sinking Fund, in such a manner as an act 
of Parliament, to be passed for the purpose, 
might direct. Thellusson died on the 21st 
July, 1799, leaving seven lives, to which 
two were subsequently added, to be ex- 
hausted before his estate could fall into 
possession. His property at his death 
amounted to about £600,000, and, cal- 
culating the duration of the nine lives at 
seventy years, they would all become ex- 
hausted in 1868, by which time, according 
to the actuaries, the value of the testa- 
tor’s estates, if left untouched, would 
amount to about £23,000,000. Thellusson, 
in his will, particularly requested that the 
Legislature would not alter the nature and 
character of his bequest, but would allow 
the money which he had “earned by his 
industry, and earned honestly,” to accu- 
mulate, so as to make his family, when the 
accumulations came into possession, one of 
the richest in Europe. From the time of 
the testator’s death up to the present day 
continued litigation, as might be expected, 
has resulted from his eccentric directions, 
and the parties now principally entitled 
are the eldest branches of Lord Rendle- 
sham’s family. 
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HOUSES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Mr. Ursan,— You are doubtless aware that I have been for some years 
engaged upon a work on the ‘“ Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages 
in England,” of which a portion has already appeared ; and as I believe that 
your readers are as much interested in this subject as myself, I have no 
scruple in asking your assistance in rendering my work as complete and as 
accurate as possible. With that view, most important information is to be 
obtained from the Licences to Crenellate, as few houses of any consequence 
were built in those days without being fortified, and that could not be done 
without a licence from the suzerain. All such licences granted by the 
crown in England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, are recorded in 
the Patent Rolls preserved in the Tower of London; and as but little re- 
liance can be placed on the printed copy of those Rolls for such a purpose, 
where minute accuracy is necessary, I applied to Mr. Duffus Hardy, the 
Deputy-keeper of the Records in the Tower, and he very obligingly em- 
ployed competent persons, accustomed to the reading of these Rolls, to 
make out for me a complete list of all such licences as occur in them. This 
list I now beg you to present to your readers, and ask them to give me such 
information as the local knowledge of each enables him to supply, as to 
what remains there are still existing of any of these houses; or if there are 
no remains, what vestiges there are to mark the spot where the house 
formerly stood. I believe that in almost every instance, it will be found 
on investigation, that some traces exist—either the moat or the mound; or 
in cases where the site has been built upon, the name has most commonly 
been preserved. In some instances, I know that the houses remain almost 
entire, and of course the date of the licence to fortify it gives us within a 
very few years the exact date of the building. This is of great assistance 
in the history of architecture, and may in some instances enable us to cor- 
rect erroneous notions, and shew that the changes of style began to take 
place at an earlier period than is commonly supposed. I have not, however, 
at present found any instances in which the actual date has differed mate- 
rially from that which I should have assigned to it from the style alone, 
or such as I have already assigned to similar buildings in the ‘‘ Glossary of 
Architecture.” 

Your obedient servant, 
Oxford, July, 1856. J. H. Parker. 


P.S.—I have already obtained information respecting a few of these houses, 
but hope now to be able to carry on the investigation more thoroughly, and 
purpose devoting a part of my time during the summer months to seeing 
such examples as appear to be most worthy of notice. I have added a few 
short notices respecting some of these houses, and it would be easy to en- 
large them, but I fear that the bare list of licences will occupy more of 
your valuable space than you may he willing or able conveniently to spare. 
I shall be glad to know from any of your learned readers whether the 
variations of form which occur in the Rolls, such as manerium, mansum 
manerii, &c., imply any different kind of house of greater or less import- 
ance, or are mere variations of the scribe, and therefore not worth notice®. 





* A survey of the old houses which still exist, or an account of what remains of any 
others, will be most useful; and we shall be glad to find that Mr. Parker’s appeal to 
our readers meets with a ready response.—ED. 





LICENCES TO CRENELLATE. 


KING HENRY III. a.p. 


Anno Regni. 

42. Adomar : 
disien insulam de 

43. Ricardus de Clar., 
Comes Glouc. et Hert- 
ford. 

43. Johannes Maunsell, 
Thesaurarius Ebor. 
45. Marmaducus, _filius 

Galfri. domum suam 
46. Johannes Maunsell., 
Thesaurarius Ebor, 


Winton. 


insulam de 


i domum suam 


} domum suam 


mansum mane- 
rit sui 
etary mane- 


48. Ricardus Foliot 


48. Rogerus de Samery 


"ra 
‘ 





rii sui 

placeam suam 
queé vocatur 

mansum mane- 
rit sut 


48. Johannes de Eyvill. 


48. 


50. Warinus de Bassing- 
burn. 
50. domum suam 


Robertus Aguilun 


domum suam 





quandam pla- 


ceam apud 
manerium 
suum 


50. Henricus Husee 


GRANTED BY 


1256. Oct. 28. 
1272. Nov. 16. 


Portland®. 


Portland. 


Seggewik 
Horden 
Seggewik 


Grimestone 


Duddeleg °. 


Welegh, 
La Hode 


Portingeres 


Bassingburn 


Esteleye 


Hertinge 


Sussex. 


In Eiscopa- 
tuDunolm. 


Sussex. 
Nott. 
Staff. 
Wigorn. 
Ebor. 
Sussex. 
Cantebr. 


Warwik. 


Sussex. 


® There are some remains of these fortifications of the Isle of Portland. 


> This ancient manor-house is now lying in ruins. 


¢ Dudley Castle. Various buildings in ruins still remain. 


10 
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Anno Regni H. III. 
51. Robertus de Ros de 


Beverlac. placeam suam _ Belver 


mansum mane- 
rit sui 


quedam came- 
ram 7 


52. Robertus Aguylum Perting 


52. Johannes Comyn Tyrsete 


| manerium 
suum 
castrum _lapi- 
54. Thomas de Furni- 
vall 


deum, apud 
manerium 
suum 
' mansum mane- 
rit sui 
domum suam Marham 


Shefeld. 


54. Robertus Aguillu. Adington 


55. Willielmus Belet. 
55. Stephanus de Pene- 


domum suam Heure® 
cestr. 


1272. Nov. 20. 


, 
EDWARD I. an. 1307, July 7. 


AD. Anno Regni. 


a8. 3. Willielmus de Ca- | mansum coum | — Staff, 
verswell de 


4. Johannes Bek manerium suam Eresby Line. 
a ee manerium suam Ditton Cantab. 
9. Baldewinus Wake — cameram in Styventon Bedf. 
9. Antonius Bek mansum Somerton® Line. 
9. Stephanus de Pene- ) 
cestre‘ et Margareta domum Alinton® Kane. 
uxor ejus 
12. Robertus Burnell., 
Episcopus Bathon, et | mansum Acton Burnell® Salop. 
Wellen. 


4 Hever Castle. This remains tolerably perfect. 

© See Domestic Architecture, vol. i. p. 172, und vol. ii. p. 238, 

f oer de "oe is mentioned as Constable of Dover Castle in Pat. Rolls, 
an. 8 Edw, I., memb. 
g Allington, Kent. “There are considerable remains of this house, 
4 See Domestic Architecture, vol. i. p, 168. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XLVI. Ee 
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Anno Regni E, I. 

13. Th. Episcopus Me- 
neven. 

18. Petrus 
Exon. 


18. Willielmus le “7 


mansum 


Episcopus 
ae mansum 


mansum 
vasour 


19. Johannes, Archiepi- 


mansum 
scopus Ebor. 


19. Laurenc. de Ludelawe oon 


: 


19. Brianus filius Alani mansum 


quendam =mu- 
rum circa 
quoddam vi- 
ridarium in- 
Sra mansum 
suum de 


20. Willielmus de Bello 
Campo, Comes Warr. 


20. Willielmus de Gran- 


, mansum 
disono 


mansum suum 
vocat le Sau- 
vey 

mansum ™ 

mansum 

mansum 


21. Edmundus, frater 


Regis 


21. Hugo de Frene 

21. Robertus de Percy” 

21. . 

21. Gwyschardus 
Charrum 





capitale 
sum suum de 
Melton muro 
terreo et bor- 
dis inciudere 
et kernellare 


. Johannes de Coke-_ 
feld 


. Rogerus le Bigod, 
Comes Norff. 


Licences to Crenellate. 


[Aug 


Plesele Derb. 


Exon}, Devon. 


Heselwode Ebor. 


{ Parva Cump- 
ton 
Stoke-Say* 
Kilwardeby 


Glouc. 


Salop. 
Ebor. 


Hamslape!. 


Asperton 
in parochia 
Sancti Cle- ; 
mentis Da- Midd. 
corum. 
Mockes 
Sutton 


Boulton 


Heref. 
Ebor. 
Ebor. 


Horton Northumbr. 


Melton®. 


Bungeye Suff. 


i The bishop’s palace at Exeter has been restored within the last few years, con- 
sequently nearly all the remains of the original fabric, which were considerable, have 


been destroyed. 


k See Domestic Architecture, vol. i. pp. 62—64, 73, 82—84, 157. 


1 No county in MS., but probably Hanslope, in Com. 


Bucks. 


m Muro de petra et calce absque turri seu turellé firmare et kernellare, ita quod 
murus ille subtus kernellieram sit altitudinis decem pedum. 

n This licence is entered twice on the Roll ; memb. 17, and m, 21. 

© No county in MS. There are many Meltons, but this is no doubt Molton, or 
Moulton, in Suffolk, and the name should be Cokefend. 
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Anno Regni E. I. 


A.D. 
1293, 


1294, } 22. Abbas de Hales 


23 Ricardus de Peu- 
lesdon 


24. Prior et Con- 
ventus de Tyne- 


muth. 
26. Johannes “| 


Cadamo 


27. Johannes 
Wylington 


27. W. Coventr. A 
Lych., Episcopus 


29. Johannes de Se- 
grave 


29. Johannes’ de ) 


Hastings 


29. W. Coventr. et 
Lych., Episcopus 

30. Willielmus de / 
Hamelton, de- 
canus_ _ecclesice 
Beati Petri Ebor 


81. Gerardus 
vayn 


Sal- 


| 
| 


31. Ranulphus de ) 


Fryskeneye 


mansum suum 


domos suas quas habet in- 


de manerium 


mansum suum 
manerium suum et villam 


mansum suum 


mansum suum Cimeterio . 


mansum suum 


§ mansum suum 


Licences to Crenellate. 


quasdam cameras quas in- 
Sra eandem Abbatiam 
de novo construxerunt 
kernellare 


Hales 


Warandas- 
hale 


Prioratum suum Tynemuth. 


Sra clausum Ebor. ec- 
clesi 


Ebor. 


Yate 


procinctum domorum sua- 


rum et canonicorum in- 
Sra clausum Cathedral. 
Lichefeld. muro lapideo 
includere et murum il- 
lum kernellare 


( Lichef. 


Breteby 


Filungeleye 


Watervill 


ejusdem ecclesia conti- 
guum muro de petré et 
calce firmare et kernel- 
lare 


Herssewell 
in Spal- 
dingmor. 


Friskeneye 


| 
a 
| 
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o> Anno Regni E. I. 
sso} 82. Jacobus de la 


Plaunche ; mansum suum Haveresham? Buk. 


32. Thomas le La- 
tymer 


33. Robertus de 
Reynes 


; mansum suum Braybrok Northt. 
North- 
umbr. 


North- 


umbr. 


mansum suum Shortflat 


33. 


mansum suum Eyden 


33. Johannes de Se- 
: manerium suum Calvedon* Warr. 
grave, senior 


: manerium suum Tichemersh Norht. 
de Tichemersh 


33. Willielmus Ser- 
vat, civis et mer- 
cator, London 


portam mansi sui in 
Civitate predicta, petra 
et calce de novo con- 
struere et kernellare. 


quandam turellam inl 
Lond. 


33. Johannes Lovel i 


domos suas in manso suo 


in parochiad Sancte Ma- 
rie 

Barram novi Templi, 
London., tam videlicet 


illas que sunt de Epi- | 
scopatu predicto, quam 
illas quas in quddam 
placea, quam sibi et 
heredibus suis, adqui- 
sivit, edificavit de pe- 
trad et calce kernellare 
necnon et quandam Tu- 
rellam in angulo manst 
sui predicti ibidem ver- 
sus orientem super a- 
quam Thamis, similiter 
de petra et calce con- 
struere et kernellare 


33. W. Covent. et 
Lych., Episcopus 


4 The church of Haversham contains a beautiful altar-tomb, with a recumbent effigy 
under a rich canopy, supposed to be that of Elizabeth, Lady Clinton, heiress of the 
la Plaunches. 

¥ Calvedon, or Caledon, near Coventry. Part of the hall of this period remains. 
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Anno Regni E. I. 

domos quas fiert fecit 
apud Beudesert et Ashe- 
by David et alibi per 

| omnia loca que idem 


Beudesert Warr. 


Asheby 
Northt. 
Devia )*°™ 


34. Walterus de 
Langton, Coventr. 


hgh Dyeneyen episcopus habet in An- 


glia 


35. Mathias 


de mansum suum Burn Sussex 
Monte Martini : ‘ 


? (1307. July 8. 
EDWARD IL... \1397" Jan. 20. 


Anno Regni. 


in mare 
Cumbr. 


1. Ricardus le Brun mansum suum ‘i marchia 
\ Scotice 


1. Willielmus 
Dacre 


Cumbr. 


mansum suum drove in mar- 


\ chia Scotize 


Scaleby, in 


1. Robertus de Tyl- ( ..ansum suum marchia Cumbr. 


) 
liol ) Scotiz 
a 


| 
( Dunmal- 
| 


1. Johannes 
traneus 


mansum suum Medle* 


Eye, juxta 

Westmonas- 
mansum suum ter. quod vo- > Midd. 

catur Rose- 

mont. 


1. Johannes de Ben- 
stede, clericus 


1. Robertus "3 ey ae Holand Lancastr. 
Holand 


’ Probably in Kent, See Cal. Pat. Rolls, an. 13, Ric. Il., page 218. 





A.D. 
1308, 
1309. 
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Anno Regni E. II. 
2. Henricus de est 


cy. 


2. Abbas Sancti Au- 
gustini, Cantuar. 


2. Abbas de Burgo 
Sancti Petri 


3. Johannes 


Merkyngfeld 


3. Willielmus 
Grantson 


de i 
de i 
3. Johannes de Has- 
tang. 
4. Nicholaus de Se- 


grave 


4. Willielmus 
Bliburgh, clericus 


de 


4. Johannes de Mid- 
delton 


4, Rogerus Maudut i 


4. Walterus de May- 
denstan, vallettus 


Regis 


Licences to Crenellate. 


mansum suum 


mansum suum 
mansum suum 


quandam cameram ultra 
portam Abbaci suam, 
quam de novo fieri fa- 
ciunt, kernellare 


portan Abbatie et duas 
cameras inter eandem 
portam et ecclesiam in 
eddem Abbatid  ker- 
nellare , 


mansum suum 


mansum suum 


mansum suum 


mansum suum 


mansum suum 


mansum suum 


mansum suum 


mansum suum in villa de 


[Aug. 


Spofford' Ebor. 


Lekyngfeld Ebor. 


Petteworth 


Abbatize 
Sancti Au- 
gustini, Can- 
tuar. 


Sussex. 


Peterborough Northt. 


Merkyngfeld Ebor. 


Eton Heref. 


Chebeseye". 


Barton* Northt. 


BromleY Kanc. 


North- 
Essetete 1 


umbr. 


Neulond 1 ae 


umbr. 


Maydenstan. 


t Spofforth. This was for several ages, prior to Alnwick or Warkworth, the seat of 


the 


ercy family, who had a princely castle here, which was demolished by the 


Yorkists after the battle of Towton, in which the Earl of Northumberland and Sir 
Charles Percy, his brother, were slain. The grand hall, though in ruins, still remains ; 
it is nearly 76 feet in length and about 37 in breadth, and is lighted by a large window. 

« No county in MS. ; Chebsey is a parish in Com. Stafford. 

x Barton Segrave, Northamptonshire. This house is destroyed. 

y The episcopal palace at Bromley had become so ruinous in 1184, that Gilbert de 
— was obliged to expend a considerable sum in repairing it. It was rebuilt in 

ide 
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Anno Regni E. IT. 
4. Nicholaus de 
Sancto Mauro 


4. Robertus de ; 


mansum suum Eton Meysi  Wiltes. 


mansum suum Meleburn?, 


Holland 


4. Alexander de 
Bykenore, cleri- 
cus. 


mansum suum Ruardyn* Glouc. 


4. Willielmus le ) cameram suam infra man- 
Wauton sum suum 


; Crumhale Glouc. 


4. Johannes de San 


dale, clericus . mansum suum Whetele Ebor. 


5. Johannes de Pel- 


i mansum suum in Silvestrete London. 
ham, clericus \ 


mansum suum in Distaflane London. 


‘omnes domos et cameras 
5. Hugo le De- in quibuscunque mane- 
spenser, senior riis suis in regno nos- 
tro. 
5. Henricus de Bel- 
lo Monte 


6. Johannes de ieiiaat, Borstall, juxta 
Handlo Brehull 


mansum suum Folkyngham” Line. 


i Bucks. 


6. Robertus Baynard + mansum Magns Norf. 
. Hautboys 


Somer- 


mansum Yerdlyngton 1 “a 


7. Simon de Monte 
Acuto 


7. Fuleo de Pay- 


pe i mansum Colwebrigge Kane. 


Melbourn, Com. Derby. Here was anciently a baronial castle, in which John, Duke 
of Bourbon, who had been taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, was confined for 
several years: it is said to have been dismantled in 1460, by order of Queen Margaret, 
but it was afterwards repaired. Scarcely any vestiges remain. Melbourn Hall was 
formerly a palace belonging to the bishops of Carlisle. 

This castle is mentioned in the Inquisition Post Mortem of Henry, Duke of Lancas- 
ter, an. 35, Edw. III, Part 1, No. 122. 

® Ruardyn. Here are a few remaining fragments of an ancient castle. 

b The town of Falkingham is supposed to have originated from a baronial castle in 
the vicinity, said to have been built by Henry de Beaumont, lord of the manor in the 
reign of King Edward I., which, yes | been garrisoned by royalists in the time of 
Charles I., was subsequently demolished by order of Cromwell. It occupies an eleva- 
tion which commands an extensive view over the fens. 


(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Heraldry of Animals—Holborn of Old—Worcestershire in the Civil Wars—Ancient Seal—Duke of 
Monmouth’s Key—Proposed National Gallery—Church Furniture. 


Tue Naturat History AND HaBiTs OF ANIMALS, AS DESCRIBED BY OUR 
oLD HERALDIC WRITERS. 


Mr. Ursan,—It is exceedingly amusing 
to read the description. of the natural his- 
tory and habits of the animals used in 
coat-armour which our old heraldic writers 
(particularly Gerard Legh) are so fond of 
giving. Whether these said habits were 
ever “swallowed” by any of his readers, 
or whether they were generally admitted 
as facts in the sixteenth century, I confess 
myself entirely ignorant. As Legh’s “ Ac- 
cedens of Armorye” is (according to book- 
sellers’ catalogues) rather scarce, I hope it 
will not be taking up too much of your 
valuable space if I extract a few of these 
extraordinary and romantic habits. And 
first and foremost let us note the Lion, 
“which,” says Legh, “is to be preferred, 
because he is kig of all beastes.” “It is 
saide,” says he, “that when they are first 
Lionsed, they sleape continually three log 
Egiptian dais. Wherat the Lyon, making 
suche terrible roryng (as the earth trem- 
beleth therwith) raiseth them by force 


thereof out of that deadlye sleap, minis- 
tring foode, which for sleape, before they 


could not take His mercie lykewise 
is suche, as he suffereth strangers to passe 
by him, especially such as have been in 
thraldome The Lion eating his fill 
but euerye thirde daye (if he bee in daunger 
to be chased) hee vometeth at his will, and 
lanketh him selfe The Lion beinge 
chased of many, and wounded but of one, 
giueth such hede to him, of whom he re- 
ceiueth the same that hee will not misse 
to knowe from whence it came, and will 
surely acquite (sie for requite ?) the gyuer 
thereof.” 

Gwillim, in his “ Display of Heraldrie,” 
says that when the Lion is hunted, he 
“carefully prouideth for his safety labour- 
ing to frustrat the pursute of the hunters 
by sweeping out his footsteps with his taile 
as hee goeth that no appearance of his 
tracke may bee discouered.” 

But to return to Legh :—* The crowing 
of a cocke is the hatefullest noise that he 
may heare the sight of whose cobe greatly 
annoyeth him,”—this almost seems to be 
a hit at the French, “When he is sicke 
he healeth him self with the bludde of an 
ape :”—is this “ bludde” applied externally 
or internally ? 

But the wonders of the Lion appear to 
be “lengthened after life,” for when his 
bones are “smitten together, fier flieth 


out of them as from a flint stone.” On 
account of this wonderful property of the 
Lion’s bones, he adds that in the “old 
tyme” they made shields of them; and, in 
order that his readers might not doubt his 
words, he informs them that “I my selfe 
haue one at this day, and do kepe the same 
as a worthye antiquitie of elder age.” So 
much for the Lion. 

Next comes the Leopard, who is so 
called because “hee is unkindly begotten, 
betwene the Liones and the Parde.” He 
gives us very little of the Leopard’s habits, 
except that “ Auicene saith that when hee 
is sicke, hee cureth himselfe by the blud 
of the wilde gote, whome he swiftly pur- 
sueth.” 

The Hart, which is next in order, is, 
says our friend Gerard, “a woorthye beaste 
and of lyght hearynge,” and “ delighteth 
much in musike.” He has no need of 
“gote’s” or ape’s “bludde” to cure him- 
self, for “ Auicene saith he is neuer trou- 
bled with feuers because hee hath no gall. 
. .. He hath a bone in his hart as precious 
as yuery He feareth much the voyce 
of the Foxe, and hateth the Serpent.” 

But of all these extraordinary properties 
of animals, the following “pollicye” for 
taking the “Vnicorne” is certainly the 
most extraordi “A mayde is sett 
where he haunteth, and shee openeth her 
lappe, to whom the Vnicorne, as seeking 
rescue from the force of the hunter, yeldeth 
hys hed and leaueth all his fiercenes and 
resteth him selfe vnder her proteccion, 
sleapeth vntill he is taken, and slaine!” 
Gwillim, who quotes largely from Legh, 
yet “fights shy” of this, and almost doubts 
“whether there bee any such beast as this, 
or no.” 

The Bull has nothing extraordinary 
told about him, except that, on the au- 
thority of Isidore, “ when hee is tyed vnder 
a figge tree hee loseth all hys strength ;” 
and the following, which I do not under- 
stand: “hee is paimaster of euerye good 
towne, and beneficiall to the parson. There- 
fore all seueralles are to him common.” 

The “ Bore is the ryghte esquier, for 
hee bearethe both armour and shielde and 
fighteth sternelye.” He appears ‘to be 
very punctual in all his engagements, for 
we are told, that when he is fighting and 
has “his belly full,’ he will make an ap- 
pointment with his adversary to fight again 
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the next day,—“ yea and the third daye, 
till one of them be victor.” There is a 
defect in the woodcut of the Boar, which 
is thus commented upon: “The Bore, of 
nature, is geuen much to the luste of the 
flesh. But this my Bore is chaste, for my 
cutter hath cutt him as short, as Geffrey 
Plantaginet Erle of Bullein, cut the 
Bishoppe of Sagre, because hee would 
haue him vse abstinence.” 

The “ Ramme” finds great favour in the 
eyes of the old “Herehaught,” because, 
says he, “hee is an auncient of that 
honourable company of Drapers of whom 
I am one, both by birthe and seruice.”— 
“When he slepeth he holdeth vp his hedd, 
and from spring time tyll haruest, he lieth 
on the one side, and from haruest till 
spring time againe, on the other side.” 
He is, we are told, by rank a duke, 
“ pleasing in hart” and “ mylde by kynde.” 
“For hee hath the leadyng of multitudes 
and flockes of hys owne kynde Plini 
writeth, that the crueltie of the Ramme 
abateth, if hee bee perced in the horne, 
neare vnto the eare. For the chiefest parte 
of his strength is in his hedd.... And so I 
ende of the Ramme.” 

But I begin to think it is time for me 
to “ende” too, so must pass the other 
animals with very short notices. The 
Horse has nothing remarkable, but the 
“Gote, saieth Isidore, is very venereous, 
but fighteth not therefore 
monde, which neither iron or fyer will 
daunte, the blood of the Gote softeneth, 
to the breaking.” 

The Hounde has little concerning his 
properties, except, “he loueth hys maister;” 
to illustrate which dre given anecdotes of 
“Celius the Senatour of Placentia,” Jason, 
and Sabinus. 

We are told very little, also, about the 
“ Asse,” who, though he “be slowe, yet is 
he sure.” Legh has such a disgust of 
egotism that he adds, “I coulde write 
muche of this beaste, but that it woulde 
be thought, it were to mine owne glory.” 
Candid, certainly. 

The “ Wolfe” is described to be “ raue- 
nous” and “ennemye as well to man as 
beaste It is saide, if a man be seene 
of him firste the man leaseth his voice. 
But if the Wolfe be seene of the man 
firste, then the Wolfe leseth his boldenesse 
and hardines.” I hope, if any of your 
readers are in contiguity to a wolf, they 
may not be seen of the wolf first,—espe- 
cially if they happen to be clerical gentle- 
men, for it would indeed be unfortunate 
for them to “lease” their voices. Gwillim, 
who also gives this story, adds, “it were 
fit such woluish and snarling persons 
would looke on themselues in a glasse, 


Gent. Mae. Vor. XLVI. 
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and so be come more silent.” Legh goes 
on: “Solinus sheweth, that he beareth in 
his tayle a locke of here, that exciteth 
loue, whiche he byteth awaye with his 
teeth, when he feareth to be také.”— 
“There is nothing he hateth so muche as 
the knocking together of two flint stones, 
the whiche he feareth more than the 
hunters.” He is, we are informed, a great 
enemy to sheep; for proof of which Gerard 
asserts from Cornelius Agrippa, that “if a 
man make a stringe of the wolues gutts, 
and put it on the harpe, with strings made 
of sheeps gutts, it will neuer be brought 
with any consent of harmony, to agree 
with the other.” 

The Serpent “feareth and flieth a naked 
man, and leapeth on a me that is clothed. 
The spettel of a fasting man fleeth him, 
wherefore, when the serpent standeth in 
daunger, then he wrigleth himselfe, espe- 
cially to saue his heade, wherein lyeth his 
harte. So chaunseth it sometime, that he 
maketh of himself a knott.” It is a very 
short time since I read a Yankee story of 
a serpent pursuing a negro, who “dodged” 
him till he “wrigled” himself into a knot. 
Solomon’s proverb, “There is nothing new 
under the sun,” comes very forcibly into 
view here. 

The Eagle has the old story told of him, 
that “if his young ones will not looke 
againste the sunne, without watering eyen, 
then he killeth thé, thinkig that they are 
not his own but misbegoté.” He also, we 
are told, gives part of his “ praye” to other 
birds which follow him ; but if that prey is 
not sufficient for himself, then he gives 
them the choice “whether they will flee 
from him or feed him.” 

The Cock is the royallest bird that is, 
and “of himself a king, for nature hath 
crowned him with a perpetuall dyademe.” 
He is jealous, and “fighteth oft for his 
wyues, and loueth them so wel as he be- 
stoweth all that hee may get on them.” 

The Swan of course has great delight 
in music, and “singeth much before his 
death ;” he also “pursueth the cockolde 
maker, eué unto death, and will not leaue 
the spouse breaker, till he kill or be 
killed.” 

The Raven “deliteth so muche in her 
own bewtie, that whe her birdes are 
hatched, shee will geue them no meate 
vntil shee see whether they will be of her 
own colour or no.” I suppose this ac- 
counts for all ravens being of the same 
colour. p 

Griffins “are the selues of such a 
merueiious strength, that though the 
man be armed, and on horseback, yet 
they take the one with the other, quite 
from the ground, and carrye them cleane 
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away.” And now comes the climax :— 
“I think they are of a greate hugenes, for 
I haue a clawe of one of their pawes, 
whyche should shewe to be as bigge as 
two lyons.” 

The Cockatrice is, says Legh, at the 
most a foot in length, yet is king of all 
serpents, and slayeth all things within a 
spear’s length with his breath. “His 
ennemye is the wesell, who when he 
goeth to fyght with the cockatrice, eateth 
the herbe commonly called Rewe, and so 
in fight byting him hee dyeth, and the 
wesell therewith dyeth also.” When he 
is burned, his ashes are not venomous, but 
are good for “ Alkumistes” in turning and 
changing of metal. 

The “ Tyger” is friend to no beast, and his 
enemy is the hunter, who, when his whelps 
are taken away, “casteth in the pursuite 
of the tyger, fayre looking myrrours ;” and 
whilst the tiger is engaged in surveying 
his own charms, the hunter “ escapeth with 
fleeing.” 

The Camel is n great repute among the 
Saracens, because “ their precious Alcarran 
was founde about a camel’s necke.” 

The “ Oliphant” “is very strog for 
battayle,” and “hath a discrecion, passinge 
al other beastes.” His enemy is the dra- 
gon, who “seeketh his bloud, for the tem- 
perat coldnes thereof, to asswage his ex- 
treme heate.” He is also a great enemy 
to “swine,” whose grunting “he abhorreth 
muche.” 

The Bee obtains great praise for his 
industry, and is held up as an example to 
kings and those in authority, for his man- 
ner of governing. 

The “ Rainard” hath a pregnaunt witte 
and is subtyle withal,” and “kepeth al 
yong broode of housholde (as chickens, 
goslinges, and ducklinges) from the kite.” 
He is passed over with a brief notice, but 
our author refers those who want to know 
more concerning him to the “olde weomen 
of the countrey, who more delyte in his 
case than in the beast hymselfe.” 

The Chamelion is of “marveylous 
hewe,” and “as the ayer chaungeth, so 
doth hee into the same colour.” Of 
course we are told the story of his aérial 
diet, and in order to authenticate this 
extraordinary circumstance our author 
adds, “whiche I haue seene halfe a yeare 
proued.” 

The Dove has great praise awarded to 


him, and “ Ambrose saithe that in Egipt 
they are taught to beare letters out of one 
prouince into another.” 

The Swallow “loueth mannes companye 
so muche, as hee bredinge where he payeth 
no rent, so dooth hee geue vnto his land- 
lorde suche a singuler gifte, that where- 
soeuer hee bredeth, the good manne of the 
house is not there made coockwolde, what 
daye so euer he be maried on.” A very 
“singuler gifte” indeed. 

The Crab “ getteth his liuing by pollicy. 
For whilst the oyster gapeth for the ayer, 
the crabvbe stelingly taketh a stone and 
putteth betwen the 2 shelles, whereby he 
feedeth thered safely, without any daunger 
to himselfe.” 

The Escallop is “enjendered of the 
ayer and dewe which hath no blood | it, 
and yet in mas body it turneth into blood 
quickliest of any fode.” And now I sup- 
pose your readers will exclaim with my- 
self, “Ohe jam satis ;” for instead of only 
noticing one animal here and there, I find 
I have unconsciously, and I trust uner- 
ringly, wandered through every example, 
and spun out my paper much longer than 
was my original intention. In conclusion, 
let me put forth a plea for that ill-used 
and almost forgotten science, heraldry ; 
which, though it certainly contains many 
absurdities, (indeed, it is these very ab- 
surdities which have brought it into dis- 
repute,) yet is often amusing, and always 
instructive. To the historical enquirer 
and the antiquary it offers many induce- 
ments for its study, and its usefulness to 
the architectural student in fixing dates, 
&c. is too well known to need utterance 
here; nay, even Voltaire, probably the 
bitterest enemy it ever had, though he 
chose to designate it “the science of fools,” 
yet, fools as they were, he could not deny 
them the possession of “long memories.” 
Apologizing, therefore, for taking up so 
much of your space, allow me to sub- 
scribe myself, your constant reader, 

H. S. G. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, it has 
struck me that the griffin’s claw, which 
Legh says he was the possessor of, was 
an antelope’s horn; one of which was 
palmed upon Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Brunswick, in the Holy Land, as a speci- 
men of a griffin’s claw, and which is still 
preserved. (Vide “Notes and Queries,” 
vol. iii. p. 40.) 


HOLBORN OF OLD. 


Mr. UrBan,—I send you a copy of a 
document relating to the interesting sub- 


ject which your correspondent T. E. T. has 
so successfully dealt with*. It is a com- 





® See Gent. Maa., May, p. 486. 
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plaint by the inhabitants of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, to the court of Starchamber in 
the reign of Henry VIII., for being inter- 
rupted in the enjoyment of their water- 
supply from “a common welle rounynge 
with fayre water lying and beynge in your 
high comone waye, a litell benethe Grayes 
Inne.” This stream must have been con- 
siderable, and it was doubtless the “ Fleet” 
itself, the “river of wells,” of which there 
were so many in its course. And I would 
submit that this soubriquet strongly con- 
firms the derivation of the name of the 
stream suggested by your correspondent, 
and which the document which follows 
also supports. A “bourn” full of “holes” 
is nothing more or less than a small 
“river” of “wells ;” the natural inequali- 
ties in the course of the stream being en- 
larged for the convenience of obtaining the 
water or turning it to account :— 


“To the Kynge our Sov'eyne Lorde, 

“ Mooste humblyecomplaynyngeshewith 
unto your excellent Highnes your true and 
feithfull subgiettes Richarde Hone, of the 
parisshe of Seynte Andrewes in Holbourne 
gent, Rowlande Atkynson of the same, 
brwere, Richarde Warde bruer, Thomas 
Dalderne of the same, bruere, w' all other 
the bruers vitaillers and enhabitauntes of 
the same parisshe. That where tyme oute 
of mynde ther is and allweyis hathe been 
a commone welle rounynge w' fayre water 
lying and beynge in your high comone waye 
a litell benethe Grayes Ynne, at whiche 
well your seide subgiettes and all other 
thenhabytauntes of the seide parisshe tyme 
oute of mynde wt their horse and cartes 
hathe hadde their water at the same welle, 
as well for their brwynge as for all other 
ther necessaryes; and moreover when 
casueltye of fyer hathe been in the seide 
parishe ther mooste socour and helpe hathe 
all tymes beene by the water of the seide 
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welle; and never none of your seide sub- 
giettes in tymes paste was never denyed 
to carye and fettche the seide water, untill 
nowe of late that oone William Bobye 
duellyng at the signe of the iij cuppes in 
Holbourne, havynge a close by lease where 
the comyn course of the same watyr 
rounethe by and the dyche where the 
water is is none of his grounde; whiche 
Bobye will not nowe suffer your seide sub- 
giettes to have ther watyr at the seide 
welle as they allweyis have hadde, onles 
every brwer of the same parisshe wulde 
paye unto hym vj s’ viij d’ yearly for the 
same, ayenst all righte and goode concyence 
and to the utter undoinge of your seide 
subgiettes and all the parissheners. And 
where nowe of late your seid subgiettes 
hathe sende their servauntes to carye and 
brynge home water for their bruynge at 
all tymes necessarye, the seide Bobye in 
forcible maner dothe beate their servauntes 
and put them in jeoperdye of their lyves 
and will not suffre youre seide subgiettes 
to have any water, to ther undoinge, onles 
your Highnes of your charite bee goode 
and gracious lorde to them in this behalfe. 
In tender consideracion of the premisses 
it maye please your Highnes and your 
mooste honorable counsaile to commaunde 
the seide Bobye persounallye to appiere 
before your Highnes and your seide coun- 
saille at a certeyne daye to hym lymyted 
and under a certeyne peyne ther to make 
aunswer to the premisses. And that the 
seid Bobye maye be commaunded to suffer 
your subgiettes peasibly to have ther water 
untill suche tyme the matier bee deter- 
myned before your grace and your seide 
counsaile. And your seide subgiettes and 
enhabitauntes shall dailye praye to God for 
the preservacion of your moste excellent 
Highnes longe to endure.” 


Yours, &e., J. B. 


WORCESTERSHIRE IN THE CIVIL WARS. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have just gleaned the 
following among other information from 
the county rolls. 

The year 1643, so distressing to the city 
of Worcester, when a great portion of the 
heavy levies on the citizens for defence 
against the Parliamentary army could not 
be raised, was nearly to the same extent a 
cause of pecuniary embarrassment to the 
county at large. At the April Sessions of 
1643, the grand jury ordered “that the 
£3,000 ordered last Sessions to be paid 
monthly towards the payment of his 
Majesty’s forces sent and raised for the 
defence of this county, be continued till 
next Sessions, and paid over by John 


Baker, gent., collector, to Sir William 
Russell, high sheriff of the county and 
governor of the city.” But considerable 
difficulty appears to have been experienced 
in the collection. Here follows a picture 
of those critical times worth preserving :— 
“The information of Edward Raynolls, of 
Kitherminster, taken uppon oath the 28th 
of March, 1651, before Gervase Bucke and 
John Latham, Esqs., two of the Justices 
of the Peace for the county aforesaid. 
“Hee saith and doth informe that Ed- 
ward Broad of Duncklin Esq., about the 
time of the beginning of the warre be- 
twixt the late kinge and the Parl' did 
raise a troope of horse for his sonne Ed- 
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mond to engage in the kings service, That 
afterwards about the time when Sir Gil- 
bert Garret, the gov’nor of Worcester for 
the Kinge ment to beseige Sturton Castle 
—a garrison for the Parlt—the said Ed- 
ward Broade sollicited and earnestly press- 
ed the country thereaboute to rise toge- 
ther and to goe along with the said Sir 
Gilbert Garrett, telling and threatening 
divers of the countury people that they 
should be hanged at their owne doores if 
they would not goe with himagainst the said 
Castle: That many of the country people 
came in to the said Edward Broade ac- 
cordingly and hee was himselfe captaine 
over them and furnished them with arms 
and amunition and marched before them 
to Sturton Castle and continued before 
that Castle untill the governor whoe held 
the same for the Parl' was inforced, beinge 
overpowred by the enemye to yeeld yt upp. 
That afterwards, about 7 dayes before Sir 
Henry Lyngum did rise against the Parl* 
and surprised and tooke the county troope 
of Hereford, the said Edward Broade 
spake to this informer, beinge his tenant 
and his warriner, to goe to John Brancill, 
dwelling at Kiddermister, beinge a joyner 
and well skilled in stockinge of guns, to 
come with all speede to stock gunnes for 
him. And willing this informer to be 
himselfe alsoe in redinesse. And this in- 
former askinge him what use there would 
be for soe many gunnes the said Edward 
Broade answered there would be use for 
them very speedily, and further said that 
Mr. Hugh Vicaridge of Comberton and 
Mr. Thomas Wannerton, other Round- 
headed Rogues, should be hanged to beginn 
withall. And the said Brancill came to 
Duncklyn accordingly, but how many 
gunnes he stocked this informer knoweth 
not. And afterwards when the newes was 
fresh that Sir Henry Lingin had surprised 
the Hereford county troope, the said 
Edward Broade asked this informer whe- 
ther Sir Henry Lyngin was gone, where- 
unto this informer answering that hee did 
not know, the said Edward Broade re- 
plyed and said Sir Henry Lingin was not 
as good as his word; and about a weeke 
after Sir Henry Lingin was surprised the 
said Edward Broade hid divers gunnes 
which hee had provided as aforesaid under 
a rick of hay and afterwards remooved 
them hence and hid them under corne 
mowe in one of the barnes at Duncklin 
where they weare seene within a yeare and 
a halfe last past by one Thomas Lovell, a 
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workman belonging to that house, as hee 
tould this informer. 

“And this informer doth further in- 
forme upon his oath that about a yeare 
last past beinge att Bridgnorth in com- 
pany with Edward Powys, of the citty of 
Worcester, bookebinder, and others drink- 
ing together, hee this informer heard the 
said Powys begin A health to the good 
proceeding of the Kings army in Scotland, 
likewise A health to the queene his mother, 
and the third health to the confusion of 
the Parl‘, and that he began all these 
3 healths together, but none of the com- 
pany would pledge the same, some of them 
answering that they would drinke to y* 
conversion but not to the confusion of any. 
And that Steephen Dowty of the Morphe 
and his servant William Lawde were then 
in company, and further doth not in- 
forme.” 

“ Articles” were “exhibited” (that is, 
an information was laid) in the year 
1655, against Walter Moyle, of Ombers- 
ley, yeoman, for being a profane man, and 
for that “one day he publicly drank the 
health of the devil, and fell down as one 
dead, to y® amazement and terrour of y* 
beholders ; and that in the time of the late 
war he did threaten his neighbours, when 
the King’s forces were in rendevouze at 
Oddingley Heath, with plunder unlesse 
they would repaire in armes to that ran- 
dezvooze.”’ 

On the 5th of October, 1685, John 
Bartlam, of Whitbourne, laid an informa- 
tion that “in hay harvest last (before this 
neighb'? heard that Monmouth was rout- 
ed), this informant, riding upon the road 
near Knightsford bridge, there met a man 
that tould him that Monmouth was then 
the head man in England, and that it was 
in every man’s mouth in Worcester, and 
that any man might speak it, and that he 
would proclaim it at Knightsford bridge 
(as he had at Broadheath, Martley, and 
other places, as he came along,) although 
it was so near Captain Clent’s; and that if 
any one questioned it he w¢ be at Knights- 
ford bridge to answer it; that his name 
was Kent, and he lived in Powick’s-lane, 
Worcester.” 

In 1687, Thomas Knight, of Castlemor- 
ton, was summoved to appear at the Ses- 
sions, to give evidence against Charles 
Jakeman for drinking the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s health. @. NOAKE. 


Worcester, July 12, 1856. 


ANCIENT SEAL FOUND NEAR OXFORD. 


Mr. Urban,—The ancient seal of which 
I send you an impression, was discovered 


in the month of November last (1855,) 
just below the surface of the soil, by some 
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workmen who were removing the root of 





a tree, on the skirts of Bagley wood, near 
the old footpath from Oxford to Abingdon, 
in the parish of Sunningwell, Berks, and 
is now in my possession. 

Its material is a mixture of brass and 
some other metal, known in that state, I 
believe, as latten. ' 

The coat of arms represented upon it 
are, as far as I can learn, those of WassE 
or WacE, co. Bucks and Oxon; though it 
has been suggested to me that it may be 
those of Pyparp, co. Oxon; or of Exts, 
co. Bucks. 
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The arms of WassE are :—Argent, four 
bars gules, on a canton of the second, a 
star of six points of the first. 

Those of Pyparp :—Argent, two bars 
azure, on a canton of the second a cinque- 
foil (? star of five points) or. 

And those of Ets :—Argent, three bars 
sanguine, on a canton of the second a star 
of five points or*. 

This point I leave to you and your 
readers for decision. 

It appears, from the introduction of the 
well-known device of an ox crossing a 
ford, that the owner of the seal, whoever 
he might have been, had some official 
connection with the city of Oxford, and 
the correctness of this idea seems to be in 
some way supported by the fact that the 
seal was discovered within four miles of 
that city. 

I send you a small sketch of it, the 
exact size of the original.—Congratulating 
you on the improved appearance of the 
Magazine, I remain, yours, &c. 


FREDERICK G, LEE. 


Sunningwell Rect., Abingdon, July, 1856. 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH’S KEY. 


Mr. Ursan, — The key of which an 
engraving is here given is in the posses- 
sion of Miss Biscoe, of Holton Park, near 
Oxford, in whose family it has been for 


his rash enterprise at Bridgwater, was 
beheaded on Tower-hill in 1685, the first 
year of the reign of James II. He re- 
sided at “The Moor,” near Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, and this key belonged to 
the door of the kitchen garden there, and 
was no doubt his own private key. 

It is of polished steel, and is elaborately 
ornamented. The barrel has a slit at the 
back, and the surface is covered with an 
engraved lozenge pattern on lines. The 


three generations. It belonged originally 
to that popular but unfortunate noble- 
man, the Duke of Monmouth, a natural 
son of Charles II., who, after the defeat of 


bow is formed ot open-work of good de- 
sign, and very gracefully thrown, and is 
surmounted by a ducal coronet. It is said 
to form the cypher of the duke. 

The key altogether is a very favourable 
specimen of the ornamentation of the 
period, and is well worthy of preservation, 
and might afford a valuable idea to modern 
workmen. 

The engraving is the exact size of the 
original. 





® Vide “ History of Haseley | ¢ ‘hurch,” p. 91, where the shields of Pyrarp and WaAcE are engraven. 


Guide to Archit. Antiq. near Oxford, pp. 312, 316. 
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PROPOSED NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. Ursan,—If it be not inconsistent 
with your custom or rules to place on 
record suggestions of things which may 
be, as well as things which are, or which 
have been, perhaps you will give place to 
the following proposal for a National Gal- 
lery, (or whatever it may be called), which 
might probably obviate the existing diffi- 
culty, arising out of conflicting opinions, 
as to what the said gallery shall be, and 
where it shall be situated. 

Let St. James’s-street be carried right 
through into St. James’s Park, and Pall- 
mall into the Green Park*. This would 
give a parallelogram of some 500 or 600 
feet by 200 or 300 feet, with St. James’s 
Park and the Green Park at its south 
and west boundaries. Let all buildings 
be cleared away from this space, and a 
ground-plan marked out something after 


— 











— | 
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this manner, St. James’s-street running 
through lofty arches in the eastern ter- 
mini, surmounted by domes, containing 
on their concave surfaces a map of the 
stars in the two hemispheres respectively, 
and let into the floor, (as in the Imperial 
Library of Paris), the celestial and terres- 
tial globes, of dimensions corresponding 
with the size of the room, say fifteen or 
twenty feet in diameter. Under the arch- 
ways will be the entrances to the galleries, 
that on the ground-floor (whether it be 
single or double), to be lighted from the 
side or sides, and to be appropriated to 

















sculpture and models, the upper floor 
(whether single or double), to be lighted 
from the roof, and to be appropriated to 
paintings, drawings, and engravings. 

The galleries and archways to be built 
of brick, with stone mouldings, and to be 
of plain and simple external appearance. 
The western end, or front towards the Green 
Park, to be not richly, but simply orna- 
mental. The two angles or wings to cor- 
respond with the entrances, but built of 
stone, with large windows on the lower 
floor in lieu of arches, and surmounted 
with domes, as on the eastern ends. The 
wings to be connected by a colonnade of 
single or double columns, as at the Louvre, 
and the whole front to be of stone, either 
with or without a projecting centre and 
pediment, as the length of the building 
may seem to require. The internal ar- 
rangement of this portion of the building 
to consist of rooms; the centre containing 
an entrance-hall and staircase; on either 
hand convenient rooms, in a single or double 
row, to be appropriated as the school of 
astronomy, the school of architecture, the 
school of drawing or design, the school of 
music, the school of painting, the school of 
sculpture, &e., &e. The upper floors of 
the front wings to consist of one room 
each, of the dimensions of the building, 
(say forty, fifty, or sixty feet square,) to be 
lighted from the domes. The lower floor 
of these wings to contain an arrangement 
for communication with the long galleries, 
so that a complete circuit of the building 
may be made interiorly in such manner 
that the streams of ingress and egress may 
be kept totally distinct and separate, whe- 
ther the galleries be single or double. This 
portion of the building would, of course, 
be lighted by windows in the ordinary 
way, presenting an appearance something 
like this: 
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same time consider the scheme impracticable. 


« We willingly insert our correspondent’s letter, as it is well to ventilate the subject, but at the 
The present site of the National Gallery, taking in 


the barracks and workhouse in the rear, is the most convenient that can be found; plenty of space 
is to be had, and we by no means admit that the pictures have received the damage it is represented 
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and over the doorway let these words be 
cut in the stone in Roman letters,— 
ACADEMY (or GALLERY) OF ARTS, SCIENCES, 
AND LETTERS. 
Some such building as this, in a quiet 
situation, with an open space where it can 
be seen, actually ix London, and not three 
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or four miles off, would stand a fair chance 
of answering the object required ; and if 
you will lend your assistance towards 
obtaining that object, London may, at 
some future time, have cause to thank 
you for so doing. 


July 10, 1856. Ww. Cc, 


INVENTORY OF CHURCH FURNITURE AT CHESHAM, BUCKS. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following inventory 
of the plate, jewels, &c., of the monastery 
of Chesham Magna, Buckingham, the 
time of Edward VI., is amongst the Lans- 
downe MSS. in the British Museum. It 
is no doubt the original document, as it is 
written in a hand of the period, and signed 
by the commissioners. Lysons, in his 
Magna Brit., does not appear to have been 
aware of its existence. E. G. B. 
(The document commences with an ab- 
stract of the commission, and in the name 
of the king appoints the following per- 
sons :— 
Rt hone St Fraunces Russell Knight. 
Lorde Russell. 
St Maurice Barkley Knt. 
S* Edmond Peckham Knut. 
S' Robert Drury Knt. 
William Tildesley Esquire.) 
The inventory is as follows :— 
Imprimis, v chalesis with their patens of 
silver parcell gilt 
Item, one Silver senser parcell gilt 
Item, a littel pax of silver parcell gilt 
Item, a pixe of Copper 
Item, a littell boxe of Silver 
Item, ij Crosses of Copper and gilt with a 
staff of the same mettall 

Item, A vestment of white Damaske with 
ij tunnykels and a Cope somewhat worne 

Item, An old Redde velvet vestment with 
ij tunnekels and a Cope 

Item, an olde vestment of greene Silke 
with ij tunnekels and a Cope 

Item, an olde vestment of olde Redde 
velvet with ij tunnekles and ij redde 
coopes veary coarse 

Item, a blacke Cope of Brussels worsted 


ALTERATIONS IN LICHFIELD CATHE- 
DRAL.—There are so many records of alter- 
ations in Lichfield Cathedral to be found 
in various numbers of the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” that I am induced to add to 
their value the simple record of an exten- 
sive and important alteration very lately 
commenced in the interior of the building. 

I may briefly explain that the work 


Item, iij pillowes one of Redde velvet 
one of Briggs satten and one of grene 
silke 

Item, a vestment of olde blewe velvet 
with an albe of the same 

Item, a vestment of Tinsell satten within 
an Albe of the same, worne 

Item, an olde cope of grene Baudekin 

Item, vj Corporas cases 

Item, a blacke vestment of Brussels and 
satten of Brigs with an albe 

Item, ij olde vestments 

Item, ij olde aulter clothes of Diaper 

Item, iiij candlestykes of latten 

Item, iiij playnt Lynnen aulter clothes 

Item, xiij towels good and badde 

Item, ij aulter clothes of satten of Brigs 

Item, a vestment of green velvet with 
flowers 

Item, iij aulter clothes of branched Ticke 

Item, a white vestment of Bustyan with 
an Albe 

Item, a Bible in English and the Newe 
Testament with the Paraphrases 

Item, a pair of sensers of latten with a 
Shippe, and one latten bason 

Item, v bells in the stepell 

Item, a crosse clothe and ij hamer clothes 
of silke 

Item, a pair of Organes 

Item, a rayll cloth 

Item, the chauncell, the church with ij 
Tles and the Stepell are coverd with 
lead 

Signed 
Fraunces Russell 
Morris Barkley Edmund Peckham 
Robert Drury Wyll Tyldesley. 


essentially consists in opening the main 
arches of the choir, which were lath-and- 
plastered up in the year 1790, or there- 
abouts, to “contribute to make it one of 
the neatest choirs in the kingdom ;” albeit 
your correspondent “ Viator” soon after 
was rude enough to assert that the long- 
drawn aisle was “wire-drawn.”—J. R., 
Lichfield, July, 1856. 





they have from the atmosphere. 


Another reason has been offered for their dingy appearance in 


which there appears to be much truth. The more the subject is talked about, the more, we are 
satisfied, will people be brought to agree that Trafalgar-square is the right place.—Eb. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Holy Places; a Narrative of Two 
Years’ Residence in Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine, by Hanmer L. Dupuis. With notes 
on the Dispersed Canaanite Tribes, by 
Joseph Dupuis, M.R.A.S., late British 
Vice-Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. (Hurst 
and Blacket. 2 vols., 8vo.)—Of a verity, 
as saith the wise man, “there is nothing 
new under the sun;” and we know not 
that this apothegm can be more felicit- 
ously applied than to the majority of the 
books of travel with which the press 
teems at the present day. We say not 
this in disparagement of the volumes be- 
fore us. As fellow-labourers in the field 
of biblical and archzological research, the 
Messrs. Dupuis have added their mite, 
and not an unimportant one, to the vast 
treasure accumulated by Robinson, Wil- 
son, Williams, Stanley, and others. 

In the early portion of the work Mr. 
H. L. Dupuis has presented us with a 
narrative of his researches in the Holy 
Land, together with notes on the present 
condition of the people and the progress 
of missionary labours among them, the 
result of a two-years’ residence therein as 
an attaché to the establishment of Bishop 
Gobat ; and we are presented with the 
following ingenious method of disseminat- 
ing religious literature. It is so much in 
accordance with the manner in which 
quack medicines are dispensed in Eng- 
land that we shrewdly suspect the dis- 
penser must have been in the profession. 

“This steward of the Lord (Rev. H. 
Crawford) has fitted up a small dispensary 
in the heart of the Jewish quarter, from 
which he distributes gratuitously such 
medicine as the indigent portion of Jews 
may require. The drugs are wrapped up 
in small tracts, printed in the Hebrew 
character, upon those doctrinal points 
which are most objectionable to them, 
and quoting passages from the Bible 
which bear upon the great controversy, 
viz., the Messiahship of Jesus Christ upon 
earth, which thus get conveyed to the 
Jew’s home.” 

The controversy with respect to the 
site of Calvary, (and the extent of 
ancient Jerusalem,) chap. iv., is of far less 
importance than the solemn event enacted 
thereon, and the results accruing to us. 
If the site of Calvary was known to the 
Christians of Jerusalem before the siege, 
it could not have been forgotten on their 
return from Pella, whither they had fled 
in obedience to their Lord’s command. 
Upon the direct authority of Eusebius we 
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are assured that the sepulchre was so well 
marked before his time that the heathens 
had deliberately, for its desecration, raised 
over it a temple, dedicated to the worship 
of the Erotic Venus,—which abomination 
is attributed by St. Jerome to the Em- 
peror Hadrian, who founded his new city 
of Alia on the ruins of that of David, 
A.D. 130. St. Jerome spent the latter 
part of his life in the convent of Beth- 
lehem, where he was in a position to 
know as well as any one the true history 
of the stupendous events of which the 
neighbourhood had been the theatre. 

Of the latter and perhaps more valu- 
able portion of the work, by Mr. Joseph 
Dupuis, relating to the dispersed tribes of 
Canaan and original settlement in Africa, 
we quote the following interesting pas- 
sages, “introducing to the reader some 
of those races of men who vainly strove 
to defend their soil against the children 
of Israel.”—“ Amori, Il Amore, or Amo- 
rites. It rests not upon tradition alone 
in Africa that Mauritania, or the country 
of the Mauri, from which the names 
Amori, Moros, Moors, &c., have been de- 
rived, was a land well peopled and go- 
verned by a powerful confederation of its 
tribes, while yet the Pharachs ruled in 
Egypt, and exerted authority over Africa 
by armies composed but of Egyptians, 
Nubians, &e., the subjects of Egypt ex- 
clusively, or mixed with the Babloni, 
Babylonians. The last-named people are 
allowed to have been able at times to 
enforce commands upon the Egyptian 
monarchs, and the payment of tribute 
also.” “These people (the Amorites) it 
would seem, after the great reverses sus- 
tained by their nation collectively on the 
entrance of the children of Israel into 
Canaan, abandoned their country, and by 
the sanction, we may suppose, of the 
monarch of Egypt, settled on the Libyan 
side of the hill, necessarily becoming a 
pastoral people like the Ammonites, their 
neighbours, emigrants like themselves, 
whose confederates they became, &c.” 

The Girgashi. These people also en- 
tered Africa in an early age, on the side of 
Egypt, and effected some conquests in and 
under the central Atlas or Gibbel, together 
with some districts or waddings in the 
Sahra, adjacent to the land they had 
settled in. That they came also from 
Canaan is beyond dispute, and that they 
erected towns and villages both in the 
mountains and in the Jiffara, or plain, 
(in after-times the plain of Tripoli,) rests 
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upon the traditions of a people among 
whom the descendants of these Girgashi 
or Girgashites intermixed. The names 
indeed are of corresponding meaning, con- 
structed only in a different tongue. Hence, 
speaking of a people whose advent in 
entering Egypt is the same, or nearly so, 
as that which marks the passage of the 
Jordan and the occupation of the Land of 
Promise by the Israeli or Israelites, it may 
suffice to say that the Girgashites, as a 
nation or collection of tribes, are so well 
known to the reader from accounts con- 
tained in the Scriptures, that it is almost 
superfluous to refer to those sacred texts ; 
but as they form one out of the list of pro- 
scribed or doomed races, the following 
quotations will serve to record the names 
and countries they had inherited through 
their generations up to the time of their 
expulsion. See Joshua iii, 10; Numbers 
xiii. 29. 

“The nations marked for destruction 
were the Hivites, the Girgashites, Canaan- 
ites, Hittites, Perizzites, Amorites, and 
Jebusites, seven in number, and these 
alone ; the rest were to be spared, or not 
molested without a lawful cause, such as 
that of resenting an act of aggression, or 
repelling inroads.” 


Remarkable Providences illustrative of 
the Earlier Daysof American Colonization. 
By Increase Matuer. With Introduc- 
tory Preface, by GzorGE OrFrer. (Lon- 
don: J. R. Smith. xix. and 262 pp.)— 
This is one of a series of reprints of the 
popular books of past times, which, from 
their rarity or expensiveness, have become 
almost inaccessible to those who would en- 
joy their perusal. The “ Remarkable Pro- 
vidences” of Increase Mather is about as 
singular a book as could well be exhumed 
from the past. It comprises Remarkable 
Sea-Deliverances, and other preservations ; 
remarkables about Thunder and Light- 
ning ; Philosophical Meditations ; Things 
Preternatural; Demons; Possessed Per- 
sons and Apparitions; Cases of Con- 
science; Deaf and Dumb Persons; Re- 
markable Tempests, Judgments, &e. It 
was first published at Boston, in New 
England, in 1684. The editor was the 
son of one of those seventy-seven pious 
clergymen who, with four thousand of 
their followers, found refuge in the wilds 
of America from the religious tyranny of 
Archbishop Laud. Dr. Mather, who was 
one of the most extraordinary men of the 
age, was born at Dorchester, in New En- 
gland, in 1639, and received his name from 
a very extraordinary increase with which 
the colony was at that time favoured. He 
was educated for the ministry, and, com- 
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ing to England, obtained literary honours 
at Dublin University, —being then only 
nineteen years of age. He became greatly 
distinguished for his attainments in mathe- 
matics, philosophy, history, theology, and 
rabbinical learning, and was recognized as 
a valuable preacher. Upon the accession 
of Charles the Second, he refused to sub- 
mit his conscience to the dictates of the 
State, and chose rather to trust God’s pro- 
vidence than to violate the tranquillity of 
his mind. To escape persecution, he re- 
turned to New England, and was ordained 
pastor over the North Church in Boston, 
in 1664, after a preaching probation of 
three years. He fulfilled his duties to 
that church for sixty-two years; retain- 
ing his full power of intellect, popularity, 
and usefulness, until his death, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. He was the 
author of ninety-two distinct works, be- 
sides many useful and learned prefaces. 
These “Remarkable Providences” faith- 
fully delineate the state of public opinion 
two centuries ago: the most striking fea- 
ture being an implicit faith in the power 
of the invisible world to hold visible in- 
tercourse with man, — not of angels to 
bless, but of demons to destroy. The be- 
lief in witchcraft was universal, until put 
an end to by Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
after a long, brutal, sanguinary reign. 


Norton’s Literary Register, or Annual 
Book-List for 1856. — This is the Ame- 
rican “ Publishers’ Circular” list of books 
published in the United States in 1855; 
it contains the titles, prices, sizes, number 
of pages, publishers’ names, and an index of 
subjects. In the whole, about 2,500 works 
are enumerated—an astonishing number of 
books to be published in one year; it 
speaks well for the reading public there. 
Some of the reprints of English books 
would astonish their authors here, and 
perhaps induce some to disavow the pater- 
nity: we may instance, “ Lives of Judges 
infamous as Tools of Tyranny and Instru- 
ments of Oppression. With an Appendix 
containing the Case of Passmore William- 
son. By John Lord Campbell. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Richard 
Hildreth.” 


History of the French Revolution, from 
1789 to 1814. By F. A. Miener. (Lon- 
don: Bohn.)—Of historians of the French 
Revolution we have Michelet, Thiers, La- 
martine, and Mignet: the latter is pro- 
nounced by our own historian of that 
eventful period, the best. The author is 
well known by his numerous historical 
writings, but principally by his History 
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of the French Revolution, which, in the 
original, has had a well-deserved success. 
It possesses the special merit of brevity ; 
the style is vigorous, and the facts appear 
to be stated clearly and impartially, con- 
sidering the author is a royalist. In this 
history he displays the tendencies of the 
fatalist school, and aims to establish a 
necessary and inevitable progress in the 
revolution, not only in general and imme- 
diate facts, but in its ultimate conse- 
quences. France has seen other revolu- 
tions since the date of the one here chro- 
nicled: the concluding sentence of this 
volume, written shortly after the revo- 
lution of July, will be read with interest 
at the present time. He says,—“ France 
can only be ruled in a durable manner by 
satisfying the twofold need which made it 
undertake the revolution. It requires real 
political liberty in the government ; and 
in society, the material prosperity pro- 
duced by the continually progressing de- 
velopment of civilization.” 


History of the English Revolution of 
1640, from the Accession of Charles I. to 
his Death. By F. Guizor. Translated 
by Wm. Hazlitt. (London: Bohn.)—It 
seems more than probable that we shall 
be indebted to foreigners for a good his- 
tory of our own country, as well as for a 
good dictionary of its language. Already 
some of the most important periods have 
been taken up and skilfully treated by 
French and German writers. The best 
historian of the Anglo-Saxon period is 
Lappenberg; Thierry’s History of the 
Norman Conquest leaves nothing to be 
done on that head; the history of the 
Revolution of 1640 has been treated by 
Dahlman and Guizot ; that of the Counter- 
revolution by Armand Carrel. Such a 
state of things is not very flattering to our 
national scholarship; in fact, there ap- 
pears to be a steady decline in the pro- 
duction of works requiring deep research 
and philosophical treatment. 


Transactions of the Surrey Archeolo- 
gical Society for the Years 1854, 1855. 
Vol. I. Part I. (8vo., 96 pp.)—We rejoice 
to observe the goodly array of names of 
members of this society, to the number of 
near five hundred, and to know that simi- 
lar societies have been formed in almost 
every county, charging themselves with 
the preservation and elucidation of the 
remains of antiquity in their respective 
localities ; and we believe we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon having in no 
small degree contributed to this promising 
state of things. The first part of the 
Transactions before us contains, besides the 
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Report of Proceedings and List of Mem- 
bers, the following papers :— 

The Archeology of Surrey, by the Rev. 
O. F. Owen. — A sort of skeleton map of 
the county, to be hereafter filled up in 
detail. 

The Religious Bearing of Archeology 
upon Architecture and Art, by the Rev. J 
Jessopp.—A desultory, superficial, and un- 
satisfactory paper; well intended, but the 
author evidently out of his depth. 

The Kingston Morasteen, by Dr. Bell. 
—Full of learning and research, like all 
that author’s writings, but hard and un- 
readable as usual, and often wandering 
from the subject, though with a mass of 
collateral information for those who have 
patience to make use of it. We cannot 
see the advantage of giving the German 
name of morasteen to the holy stone at 
Kingston. 

The Warham Monument in Croydon 
Church, by G. S. Steinman, Esq.—A good 
and clear paper, identifying the monument 
by means of the heraldry. This example 
should be extensively followed: there are 
hundreds of tombs which require identifi- 
cation in the same manner. 

The Roman Road between Silchester 
and Staines, by Lt.-Col. P. L. M*Dougall ; 
with a Map. —- Another good, clear, short, 
and satisfactory paper. If each local so- 
ciety will follow this example, we shall soon 
have a trustworthy atlas of Roman Britain. 
Some additional particulars are given by 
Mr. E. J. Lance. 

Ancient British Coins found in Surrey, 
with two Plates. 

Mural Paintings formerly existing in 
Lingfield Church.— Four Plates; with 
letters from E. T’Anson, Esq., architect, 
who supplied the drawings, and Albert 
Way, Esq., in explanation of them. The 
figures are of the 15th century, and not 
very remarkable, but it is desirable to pre- 
serve records of these things, which are fast 
disappearing. 

Ancient British Barrow at Teddington. 
—An account of the opening of it in the 
most approved scientific manner, by Mr. 
Akerman, but without much result, as it 
had been opened before. 

On the Anglo-Saxon Charters of Frid- 
wald, Alfred, and Edward the Confessor 
to Chertsey Abbey, by G. R. Corner, Esq. 

—aA valuable paper, full of local informa- 
tion and much research ; highly interest- 
ing to people of the neighbourhood, and not 
without its use to others. We should be 
glad to see this example followed also in 
other counties. 


The Stereoscope ; its History, Theory, 
and Construction ; with its Application to 
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the Fine and Useful Arts, and to Educa- 
tion. By Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., 
&c. With fifty wood-engravings. (London : 
John Murray. Feap. 8vo.)— We owe to 
Dr. Brewster the invention of that in- 
genious toy the kaleidoscope, and we 
could wish to have been also indebted to 
him for the stereoscope. This beautiful 
philosophical instrument was, however, 
first conceived by Mr. Elliot, now teacher 
of mathematics in Edinburgh, and put 
into execution in 1839. Different forms 
of the instrument have been contrived by 
Mr. Wheatstone and Dr. Brewster, and 
that particular form now in general use— 
the lenticular stereoscope, resembling in 
some respects an opera-glass —is the in- 
vention of the latter. So blind, however, 
were English opticians and photographers 
to its value, that Dr. Brewster was under 
the necessity of taking his invention to 
Paris, where its merits were quickly re- 
cognised. After it had become popular 
there, it found its way back to England, 
and is now in general use throughout the 
world. 

Without the aid of photography, the 
stereoscope would have been deprived of 
the greater part of its usefulness. The 
marvellous accuracy and minutiz attain- 
able by this art supply an inexhaustible 
store of binocular pictures, for educational 
and other purposes; and in every part of 
the globe we find photographers are occu- 
pied in taking views, &c., for this instru- 
ment. The old and new world yield up 
their treasures under circumstances that 
justify us in ignoring the proverb that 
there is “nothing new under the sun.” 

Dr. Brewster’s volume contains the 
history of the stereoscope; the theory of 
monocular and binocular vision, the 
theory of stereoscopic vision ; descriptions 
of the various kinds of stereoscopes; me- 
thod of taking pictures; the applications 
of the stereoscope to painting, sculpture, 
architecture, engineering, natural history, 
educational purposes, and amusement. It 
will thus be seen that a very compre- 
hensive work has been produced, which 
will recommend itself to all who are 
interested in the stereoscope. This in- 
strument has obtained a wonderful do- 
mestic popularity, and promises to be a 
most efficient popular teacher in art; 
familiarising the eye with form apart 
from the illusions of colour, which com- 
monly distracts it from a correct estimation 
of contours. Viewing the immense and 
inexhaustible variety of subjects for ste- 
reoscopie pictures, we cannot but welcome 
any contribution on the literary side of 
the subject, that helps to shew its im- 
portance, especially in an_ educational 
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point of view. In a list of about 150 
binocular pictures issued by the London 
Stereoscopic Company, under the title of 
“Miscellaneous subjects of the Wilkie 
character,” there are many of an amus- 
ing kind, in which scenes of common life 
are admirably represented. Following out 
the same idea, the most interesting scenes 
in our best comedies and tragedies might 
be represented with the same distinctness 
and relief as if the actors were on the 
stage. Events and scenes in ancient and 
modern history may be similarly exhibited ; 
and in our day, binocular pictures of trials, 
&e., in which the leading actors are repre- 
sented, might be provided for the instru- 
ment. 


Opening Addresses of Major-General 
Sir Richard Airey, K.C.B., Quarter- 
master-General of the Forces, before the 
Board of General Officers assembled at 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea; together 
with his Summing-up Address, and a 
written Memorandum handed in to the 
Board on Supplies of Camp Equipage. 
(London: John Murray. Post 8vo., 236 pp., 
with two Plans.)—The Crimean campaign 
took us by surprise. Our men were pre- 
pared for any enemy but that which was 
really the most formidable—disease, caused 
by want of proper foresight in the red 
tape departments of the service. One de- 
partment blamed another for the various 
mishaps, and Sir Richard Airey and his 
assistants came in for a full share of anim- 
adversion. The present volume is Sir 
Richard’s defence: it is full of interest to 
all those concerned, and contains materials 
for the future historian ; but to the general 
reader, now the war is over, it possesses 
few attractions. 


England in Time of War. By SypNEY 
Dosett, Author of “ Balder” and “The 
Roman.” — Snatches of song and ballad 
poetry of great sweetness, occurring here 
and there in “ Balder” and “The Roman,” 
might have prepared us for the beauty and 
variety of these bewitching lays. Yet we 
have been surprised by them as much as 
though we had never had the enjoyment 
of reading “The little Betsy Jane,” or 
the War-song of the Milanese. Dwelling 
more, in fact, upon the higher and sus- 
tained efforts both of passion and imagina- 
tion which characterize Mr. Dobell’s longer 
poems, we had not given him credit for 
the curious and condensed power, or the 
exquisite melody of verse, of which the 
present volume furnishes triumphant 
proof. 

Poetry of any kind—but especially poetry 
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which is, like this, as musical as a bird’s 
song and as many-tinted as a rainbow—is 
not to be abridged as we abridge a history 
or romance. Before it meets the public 
eye it has been already refined into the 
purest essence both of feeling and of 
thought. What we can do for such a 
work, within our narrow limits, is to tell 
the reader something of its plan and sub- 
ject, and then heartily to recommend to 
him the book itself. 

“England in Time of War” is the title 
of a volume containing forty-four short 
poems, expressive, in the aggregate, of all 
those moods of mind which must, by a 
necessity of our human nature, be prevalent 
amongst those whose dearest kindred are 
absent from them in the thick of perilous 
foreign war. Such a design will naturally 
lend itself to the representation of a very 
large variety of feelings,—to the throb of 
heroism, as the mother ponders on the 
fancied prowess of her boy,—to the Chris- 
tian’s sorrow at the fierce unsparing 
strife,—to the widow’s and the orphan’s 
dark and sad bereavement,—to the glowing 
sympathy with great and daring deeds, 
and to an obvious multitude of other senti- 
ments, living with a fuller or a feebler life 
in every human breast. These, therefore, 
are the key-notes of Mr. Dobell’s various 
songs. 

It would be a pleasure to us, if our space 
permitted the indulgence, to set before 
our readers some of the most touching of 
these numerous strains. Some amongst 
them, we feel assured, must soon take 
their place amongst those polished gems 
of poesy which every lover of his land’s 
language bears in rich and fond remem- 
brance ; and some—more favoured still— 
must carry into many a home, made dark 
and desolate by war, the consolation of @ 
voice exquisitely faithful to the grief which 
will continue till the mourner’s heart itself 
is still and cold. Not to mention others 
hardly less affecting in their eloquence and 
depth of sympathy with those whom the 
disastrous war has plunged into the bit- 
terest woe, we cannot for a moment doubt 
that poems so pathetic as “The Little 
Girl’s Song,” the father’s lamentation in 
*Tommy’s Dead,” and the second “ Fare- 
well,” will be received with mournful wel- 
come in many a blighted homestead in 
England; and we are not less confident 
that bursts of ballad poetry as beautiful 
as “The Evening Dream,” and melodies 
as rich and sweet, and as full of the 
choicest essences of thought and feeling 
and imagination, as the “Grass from the 
Battle-Field,” will be at once enshrined in 
memory along with the acknowledged 
masterpieces of the best and truest of 
our modern poets. 
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But, whilst we are assured of this, we 
feel that the volume might by chance be 
opened where some solitary line would 
seem at variance with our faith; and it is 
in admission of a possibility of this kind 
that we subjoin a single gem. Our quota- 
tion is taken from “The Evening Dream,” 
and is descriptive of the moment when the 
sentinels at Inkermann become aware of the 
advancing Russian host :— 
“Tis nought to die, but oh, God’s pity on the 
woe 
Of dying hearts that know o> in vain! 
Beyond yon backward height that meets their 
dying sight, 
A thousand tents are white, and a slumb’ring 
army lies. 
‘ Brown Bess,’ the sergeant cries, as he loads her 
while he dies, 
‘ Let this devil’s deluge reach them, and the good 
old cause is lost.’ 
He dies upon the word, but his signal-gun is 
heard, 
Yon ambush green is stirr’d, yon lab’ring 
leaves are tost, 
And a sudden sabre waves, and, like dead from 
open’d graves, 
A hundred men stand up to meet a host. 
Dumb as death, with bated breath, 
Calm, upstand that fearless band, 
And the dear old native land, like a dream of 
sudden sleep, 
Passes by each manly eye that is fix’d so stern 
and dry 
On the tide of battle rolling up the steep.” 


The First of June; or, School-boy 
Rivalry: a second Tale of Charlton 
School. By the Rev. H. C. Apams. 
(Rivingtons. 18mo., 158 pp.)—This is a 
capital book for school-boys, one of the 
best we have seen for some years. The 
frontispiece will remind many of our 
readers of those highly prized books of 
their youth, which Mr. Harris was so 
famous for. 


Walker’s Manly Exercises ; containing 
Rowing, Sailing, Riding, Diving, Racing, 
Hunting, Shooting, and other Manly 
Sports; the whole carefully revised or 
written by CRAVEN. Ninth Edition. (Lon- 
don: Bohn.)—This volume forms one of 
Mr. Bohn’s Illustrated Library. To an anti- 
quarian who may be engaged in collecting 
materials for a history of “the road,” as 
it was in the palmy days of guards and 
coachmen, we can confidently recommend 
this volume : it contains very correct rules 
of the road, and other obsolete informa- 
tion ; but with that, it also contains much 
that is really valuable respecting bodily 
exercise, and various sports. We are sorry 
Mr. Bohn should have put out the book 
as it was,—it required to be in great part 
re-written. 

The Complete Angler; or, the Contem- 
plative Man’s Recreation of Walton and 
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Cotton; with lives of the Authors, and 
Variorum Notes, Historical and Prac- 
tical. Edited by EpwarD JESSE; to which 
are added Notes by H.G. Bonn. (London: 
Bohn.)—This is an excellent edition of a 
most delightful book. It is too late in the 
day to commend honest Izaak to our 
readers, but we can speak highly of the 
notes and illustrations to this volume. 
The latter are mainly from Major’s edition, 
published by Wix, of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, in 1844, one of the most elegant 
books ever produced in this country. In 
this edition, some of the woodcuts are 
spoilt in the printing; but we must bear 
in mind that the book is marvellously 
cheap, and therefore must not be too cri- 
tical: there are no fewer than 203 engrav- 
ings on wood, besides 24 steel plates. The 
notes are selected from all previous writers, 
enriched with many additions by the pre- 
sent editors. Mr. Jesse remarks that the 
book has always been an especial favourite 
of the booksellers, no fewer than six of 
whom have edited editions ; he might have 
added a seventh, for we believe Mr. Wix 
has the reputation of being an angler, and 
we have reason to believe that he assisted 
very materially in the edition of 1844. 
Mr. Bohn is the latest labourer, and his 
additions are not the least valuable; they 
consist principally of matters connected 
with angling requisites, on fishing sta- 
tions, &e. 


The Proper Names of the Old Testament 
Scriptures Expounded and Illustrated. By 
the Rev. ALFRED JonEs. (London: Bag- 
ster and Sons. 4to., 384 pp.)—This is an 
exceedingly creditable book,—creditable 
alike to Mr. Jones, and to King’s College, 
London, of which he is one of the alumni. 
Mr. Jones states that the want of such 
a work in the English language was pointed 
out, and the plan on which it should be 
constructed was suggested, by the Rev. 
Canon Wordsworth, eight years ago; and 
judging from the labour necessary to pro- 
duce it, we have no doubt that it has oc- 
cupied the author’s spare time during 
the interval. The value of such a work to 
the clergyman or Biblical student cannot 
be overrated. Of the manner in which 
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Mr. Jones has explained the 3,600 names 
we give a specimen :— 
“ JERAH, [1 Yérahh. "lepdx, Jare. 


“ € Moon’ (luna, St. Jer., Simon), the 
same as the appell. m7 yérahh, a month, 


the moon, Exod. ii. 2; Deut. xiii. 14; and 
my yaréahh, m. moon, Gen. xxxvii.9; both 


from ny yardahh, unused root. 


“ The fourth son of Joktan, from whom 
sprang one of the tribes of the Joktanite 
Arabs, called Jerachei, on the shore of 
the Red Sea. They are called by Aga- 
tharchides ’AA:Aato., Alilei, which in Ara- 
bic is the same as the Hebrew name, for 
hilal in Arabic is the moon. There is a 
tribe near Mecca called Bene-hilal, the 
children of Jerah, or, as the Hebrew would 
interpret, the children of the moon, froin 
their adoration of that planet (B.c. 2210). 
Occurs Gen. x. 26; 1 Chron. i. 20.” 


Medieval Preachers and Medieval 
Preaching. A Series of Extracts, trans- 
lated from the Sermons of the Middle 
Ages, chronologically arranged; with 
Notes and an Introduction. By the Rev. 
J. M. Neatg, M.A. (London: Mozleys. 
12mo. 417 pp.) —People are now beginning 
to discover that the so-called “dark ages” 
were, after all, not so utterly devoid of 
light as writers of the early part of this 
century were in the habit of representing. 
On the contrary, in architecture, and in 
various kinds of learning, the men of 
those days were our equals. Mr. Neale, 
by the extracts he has given us in this 
volume, shews that what is termed 
“Gospel light” shone pre-eminently in 
some of the medieval preachers. He con- 
trasts these preachers with such modern 
celebrities as John Newton, and shews 
that the balance of direct Scripture re- 
ference is in favour of the ancients. The 
work is a valuable contribution to our 
literature, as it makes us favourably ac- 
quainted with authors but little known. 
We must, however, object to the ad- 
mission of Antonio Vieyra into the catena 
of “medieval” preachers: Vieyra was 
the contemporary of John Bunyan, but 
we never knew that he was considered to 
belong to the medizval period. 
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SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue tenth annual meeting of this so- 
ciety, which numbers some 670 members, 
and has recently issued its eighth volume 
of proceedings, held its annual meeting in 


RESEARCHES. 


the eastern division of the county, on the 
10th of July, under the presidency of the 
High Sheriff, and the direction of Mr. W. 
H. Blaauw, the Honorary Secretary, of 
Mr. M. A. Lower, Mr. W. Figg, Mr. W. 
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Harvey, and other active and zealous mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The place of assembly was at Echingham, 
where the railway-station occupies the site 
of the once proud seat of the ennobled 
family who were the hereditary stewards 
of the rape of Hastings, and the personal 
friends of our Edwards; and of whom full 
notices are given by Mr. Spencer Hall, in 
his “Echyngham of Echyngham.” No 
traces of the mansion can now be found, 
but the church, which was rebuilt by 
William de Echingham, who died in 1387, 
is still perfect ; and the original doorway is 
engraved in “ Hussey’s Churches of Kent 
and Sussex.” The church, which is built 
of stone from the adjoining quarries, and 
is of the later Decorated style, consists of a 
centre square embattled tower of the width 
of the nave and chancel, and the nave has 
side-aisles, the southern having been used 
as the chapel of the Blessed Virgin, to 
whom, and to St. Nicholas, the church is 
dedicated. The eastern window displays 
some fine tracery, and the side-windows 
have this peculiarity—that the tracery, 
different in each window, springs from 
below the level of the arch, bespeaking 
rather a foreign architect. In the win- 
dows are some remains of painted glass 
very indifferently executed. The shafts 
of the chancel windows on the northern 
side have been shortened, to let in the 
corbels to support the roof of a chapel at 
the east, and a sacristy at the west, end. 
The doorway leading from the rood-loft 
up to the bell-tower still exists; all the 
bells which existed in 1629 were destroyed 
when Waller’s troops passed in 1644, but 
the original vane, with the arms of the 
Echinghams, has stood the tempests of 
nearly 500 years, and is still perfect. The 
font is older than the present church, and 
is Early English. The screen is perfect, 
as are also the stone sedilia and the carved 
stalls in the chancel; the miseres having 
the pelican and its young, the fox and the 
geese, oak-leaves, &c. On the floor are 
brasses of the founder, now headless ; the 
escutcheons are gone, and the inscription 
above the head has been removed to the 
south wall:—of William Echingham, who 
died in 1412, and his wife, Johanna, who 
died in 1404; and of their son, Thomas, 
who died in 1444. He was succeeded by a 
son, Thomas, who died in 1482, leaving two 
daughters and co-heiresses: tothe youngest, 
Elizabeth, who was the first wife of Sir 
Godard Oxenbridge, of Brede, and is there 
buried, the Echingham estate passed; and 
through her to the Tyrwhits of Kettleby, 
county Lincoln. The peculiarities of the 
architecture were pointed out by Mr. W. 
Slater, who has been engaged in the alter- 
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ations of the neighbouring churches of 
Burwash and Treehurst; and Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope made an appeal to the company 
for subscriptions towards the “restoration” 
—we trust it may be no more—of Eching- 
ham Church. 

After a luncheon at the rectory, to 
which the party were invited by the Rev. 
H. J. Rush, they proceeded by road under 
the high ground known as Burgh Kice, to 
which Professor Airey’s paper in the 34th 
volume of the “Archzologia” points as 
the stronghold of the Britons forced by 
Ceesar’s seventh legion, on the assumption 
that the Roman army landed at Pevensey, 
and not at Dover. The company then 
visited the mansion of John Sneppe, Esq., 
at Haremare, which was built in 1616, by 
John Busbridge, a descendant of the Kent- 
ish family. The old oak hall, the large 
bay windows, and the carved oak chimney- 
piece on the first floor are well preserved ; 
and there remain some portraits of the 
Busbridges, who intermarried with the 
Temples of Stowe. John Busbridge, who 
was a commissioner for ejecting scandalous 
and insufficient ministers and schoolmasters 
under the ordinance of 1654, left two 
daughters, and the estate came through 
them to the Farndens of Sedlescombe, to 
the present possessors of the Sneppe family, 
who were substantial yeomen in the county 
in the fifteenth century, if not earlier. In 
the days of John and Henry III. the 
estate was owned by the family of Hare- 
mare, who were witnesses to charters and 
benefactors to the Abbey of Battle. 

From Haremare the society proceeded 
to Bodiam Castle, where the formal pro- 
ceedings took place:—the annual report 
was read, the Duke of Norfolk was elected 
President of the society in the place of his 
late father, 33 new members were elected, 
and presents announced of a copy of a 
brass inscription lately found at Nuthurst, 
to the memory of Thomas Frenshe, a former 
rector in 1486, and of encaustic tiles from 
Dureford Abbey. 

The name of Bodiam, or Bode-ham, as it 
appears in Doomsday, is an instance of the 
retention of the British pause Bod (Bod, 
Welch, “a dwelling,”) with the Saxon 
suffix Ham. The history of the manor 
and castle was given by Mr. Mark Antony 
Lower, F.S.A., to which we have made 
some additions :— 

“The history of Bodiam begins with 
the great Norman survey. The account 
given of it in the “Domesday Book” is 
this: —‘Osbern holds a hide and three 
rood lands in Bodeham of this manor, 
which was always included in the district 
of Werste, where the hall was situated. 
Roger has half a hide, and Ralph two 
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rood lands. There is one plough and a 
half in the demesne, and seven villains 
with ten, bondsmen have four ploughs and 
a half. The whole value in the time of 
the Confessor was six pounds: it has since 
been estimated at six, but is now appre- 
ciated at nine pounds.’ The manor of 
Werste, now Ewhurst, was in the rape 
or territory of the Earl of Eu, a kinsman 
of the Conqueror, who held it in domain, 
and consequently Bodiam was immediately 
dependent upon that great feudal lord. I 
may remark that the original seat of this 
eminent personage was at what is now called 
‘La Ville d’Eu,’ in Picardy,—in modern 
times, the fine chateau of the late King 
Louis Philippe,—and that after the Con- 
quest his principal English residence was 
at the Castle of Hastings. His tenants, 
Osbern and Roger, were probably followers 
who had aided him at Hastings, and who 
were thus allowed to participate in the 
spoils of the Norman Conquest. In the 
following century the possessors of the 
estate assumed the surname of De Bode- 
ham; and under Henry II., Roger de 
Bodeham held the sub-infeudation with 
four knights’ fees, amounting to 2,560 
acres, including a park, the name of which 
is still retained. 

“In the chronicle of Battle Abbey there 
are some rather interesting notices con- 
cerning the parish and family of Bodeham. 
The first relates to the very Osbern who, 
as we have seen, was the principal feuda- 
tory here of the Earlof Eu. The chronicler 
states that, ‘in consequence of the dryness 
of the soil around Battel Abbey, and the 
deficiency of well-irrigated meadows, a 
certain knight of these parts, named Os- 
bern Fitz-Hugh, by the advice of Abbot 
Gausbert and the monks,—with the con- 
sent of his lord, William Earl of Eu, and 
the confirmation of King William,—gave 
and granted out of his domain thirty acres 
of meadow, Norman measure, lying in his 
manor called Bodeham, about seven miles 
distant, partly of his own free donation, 
for the salvation of him and his, and partly 
by way of sale, he receiving fifty shillings 
in recompense ; and this by his charter he 
confirmed for ever to the Abbey of Battel, 
free from all challenge or exaction of his 
heirs and all other persons, and from every 
charge whatsoever.’ One can scarcely 
forbear a smile at the mixed character of 
this transaction. The good Osbern, while 
desirous of securing the eternal welfare of 
himself and his family, was by no means 
inattentive to his worldly interests in thus 
drawing a balance of two-pounds-ten in 
his own favour. 

“The next mention of Bodiam in the 
chronicle refers to the appointment of a 
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bailiff, or keeper of the meadows, on ac- 
count of its remoteness from the abbey. 
The monks of Battle prevailed upon an- 
other knight of these parts to give a piece 
of land upon which to erect a house for 
the keeper. The name of the knight was 
Robert Borne, who also granted to the 
abbey a right of way through his lands. 
‘ The brethren, in acknowledgment of this 
kindness, and for the sake of evidence 
hereafter, gave him six shillings and iron 
leg-harness, which some properly designate 
greaves, by which he might equip one of 
his brothers for the wars.’ ‘Now,’ adds 
the chronicler, ‘there was a slip of land 
lying between theabove-mentioned meadow 
and the recently-acquired keeper’s house, 
which seemed convenient for the brethren 
for the purposes of a wharf, on which they 
might land such things as were brought 
thither for their use by a vessel. The 
venerable abbot Walter [de Lucy] there- 
fore personally and through his friends 
applied to Robert Borne and Ralph his 
son, and prevailed upon them to give that 
slip of land, as they had done the manse 
to which it adjoined, . . . . to God and St. 
Martin, to be quietly held for ever.’ This 
passage is interesting as shewing that the 
river Rother was navigable for a sailing 
vessel (navigium) in the twelfth century. 
“Emma, wife of Osbern de Bodeham, 
(previously called Fitz-Hugh,) gave to 
Battle Abbey land worth six shillings, 
in the manor of Bodiam, and a mill called 
Sansei, near Crinil, in Normandy,—Ro- 
bert, Earl of Eu, her lord, confirming the 
gift in the presence of many witnesses.” 
Roger de Bodeham was succeeded by 
his son Henry, who was witness in 1263 
to a grant by Thomas Glindlee to the 
Abbey of St. Pancras, at Lewes. After 
Henry came his son William, who was 
witness to the same charter, and himself 
confirmed to the abbots of Battle all the 
abbey’s possessions in the fee of Bodiham. 
Gilbert, brother of William, also made a 
feoffment in pure and perpetual alms to 
Battle Abbey of lands in Rette; and Mar- 
garet, the daughter and heiress of the same 
William, also gave to the same abbey 
lands in Rette; and having married Richard 
Wardeux, who was living in 1343, “ the de 
Bodehams were succeeded by the Wardeou, 
or Wardeux family. The origin of their 
name is not a little singular. Henry, a 
younger son of the house of Monceux, 
was, in the thirteenth century, under the 
guardianship of the Earl of Eu, and was 
from that circumstanée called Henry Ward 
@Ou (Wardeux).” In that family the 
castle and estate remained only for one 
generation, and Elizabeth, sole daughter 
and heiress of Richard and Margaret War- 
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deux, carried the estate by marriage to 
Sir Edward Dalyngrudge, who built the 
castle in the year 1386. 

“The family of Dalyngrudge derived 
their name from Dalingridge, on the bor- 
ders of East Grinstead, and, in consequence 
of a marriage with the heiress of De la 
Lynde, of Bolebrook, in Withyam, became 
a wealthy and a knightly race, and formed 
alliances with the best Sussex families. 

“Sir Edward Dalyngrudge, the founder 
of Bodiam Castle, commenced his career in 
the most brilliant period of England’s 
chivalry. Like Chaucer’s young squire, he 
had accompanied his father in the cam- 
paigns of Edward the Third against France; 
like him, 


‘** He hadde ben somtyme in Chivachie, 

In Flaunders, in Artoys, and Picardie ;’ 
and he had shared with his father, Sir John 
Dalyngrudge, in the glories of Cressy and 
Poictiers. After the victory of Poictiers 
had established the English supremacy in 
France, several of the greatest captains 
who had been accessary to that conquest 
declined returning to England with their 
king, and ranged at their will throughout 
the subdued country, ‘seizing castles and 
lordships, and exacting enormous ransoms, 
particularly (says Mr. Cotton, the histo- 
rian of Bodiam,) for the ladies whom they 
had taken captive.’ With these spoils, 
when they had re-established themselves at 
home, they built castles, and endowed 
charities and abbeys.” 

“The three leaders of these marauding 
forces were Sir Robert Knowles, Sir John 
Calvely, and the celebrated Sir John 
Hawkwood, from the last of whom the 
Shelleys of Sussex are lineally descended. 
Sir Robert Knowles overran the north of 
France, particularly Brittany and Picardy. 
‘The Duke of Brittany was forced to cede 
to him the castle of Derval, where he dwelt 
in great state with his captains and re- 
tainers, among whom were Sir John Dalyn- 
grudge and his son Sir Edward.’ ” 

Sir Edward had been appointed on the 
2nd of May, 1380, (3 Rich. II.) one of the 
persons to oversee and examine into the 
state of the kingdom and the king’s house- 
hold, and six years afterwards Sir Edward, 
“having amassed a large fortune in the 
wars, and being desirous of establishing 
himself permanently in England, obtained 
the royal license to build Bodiam Castle 
upon the hereditary estate of his wife. 
Mr. Cotton thinks there is reason to be- 
lieve that he adopted the model of Derval 
and other castles in Brittany for this 
structure.” It was to be noted that the 
church just visited at Echingham and the 
castle at Bodiam were of the same dates, 
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most probably erected from the designs 
of the same French architect. Mr. Lower, 
following Mr. Cotton, in his “Sketch of 
Bodyam Castle,” says that “after the 
building of this fortress, little is known 
of the personal history of Sir Edward, ex- 
cept that he enjoyed the favour of his 
sovereign, who, by patent dated 1393, 
appointed him governor of the city and 
Tower of London—a sufficient proof of his 
military skill and reputation ;” but on the 
8th of August, 1390, (13 Rich. II.) he 
was one of the commissioners to agree 
upon the terms of a truce with the king 
of Franee, and afterwards to treat for a 
final peace ; and also to negociate a treaty 
with the earl and the people of the three 
great towns of Flanders, viz. Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ipres; and in the same year 
he was bold enough to join other men of 
note in putting his seal to the letter of the 
king and great men of England to the 
pope, setting forth the great grievances 
suffered in England from the court of 
Rome, and praying for redress. 

At his death he was succeeded by his son, 
Sir John Dalyngrudge, who in March, 1402, 
accompanied Blanche, daughter of Henry 
IV., into Germany, whither she was going 
to be marred to Lewis, Earl Palatine, and 
Duke of Bavaria. Sir John died without 
children, though he married Alice, daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Beauchamp, of 
Powick, she who afterwards married John 
Lord Botiler, and held the castle and 
estate during life, and for the third time 
within little more than a century the 
estate came to an heiress, and reverted 
to Sir John’s sister and co-heiress, Phi- 
lippa, wife of Sir Thomas Lewknor. His 
other sister, Margaret, married Sir Tho- 
mas Sackville, whose son Edward relin- 
quished his claim to Bodiam in the year 
1446. In the ancient Sussex family of 
Lewknor the castle was long vested, 
though not without some interruption.” 
During the wars of the Roses, the Lewk- 
nors, like many other families, espoused 
opposite sides. Sir John Lewknor was 
one of the knights present at the coro- 
nation of Richard III. and Queen Anne, 
on the 6th of July, 1483, on which occa- 
sion Thomas Lewknor of Preston in Bin- 
derton, and Lord of Goring, was made a 
Knight of the Bath; and his brother, 
Richard Lewknor of Brambletye, also ad- 
hered to Richard III.; but their nephew, 
Thomas Lewknor of Bodiam and Trotton, 
took part against the Yorkists, and had 
this and his other estates confiscated in 
1st Richard III. On the 8th of Nov. 
1483, a commission being issued to Tho- 
mas Earl of Surrey, John Broke de Cob- 
ham, Knt., Thomas Echingham, Knt., 
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Thomas Scote, Esq., Richard Lewknor of 
Brambilty, Thomas Oxbrigge of Brede, and 
Vincent Fynche, to levy men in Kent and 
Sussex to take this castle from the rebels : 
in this they succeeded. On the 24th of 
May, 1484, there was a grant of an annuity 
of £10 a-year to Geoffry Warton, one of 
the king’s sergeants-at-arms, out of this 
lordship, then of Thomas Lewknore, 
Knt., the rebel; and on the 15th of 
August in the same year Nicholas Rigby, 
one of the yeomen of the crown, was ap- 
pointed constable of this castle for his life, 
with a salary of £20, and for keeping of 
the park the accustomed fees out of the 
issues of the lordship. After the battle 
of Bosworth the attainder was reversed 
by Henry VIL, but it was not till 1543 
that his son, Sir Roger Lewknor, obtained 
again full possession of the castle and de- 
mesnes of Bodiam. The Lewknors, how- 
ever, no longer continued to reside, “as 
they had larger estates in the western 
part of the county, and they suffered the 
castle gradually to fall to partial ruin. 
In the wars between Charles I. and the 
Parliament, Sir Lewis Lewknor, who had 
been Master of the Ceremonies to the 
king, naturally espoused the royal cause. 
He was then resident at the Castle of 
Amberley, of which he had a lease from 
the Bishop of Chichester. After Sir 
William Waller, the Parliamentary Gene- 
ral, had reduced Arundel Castle in 1643, 
he dispatched troops of his soldiery to dis- 
mantle and destroy the castles and man- 
sions of the Royalist gentry of Sussex, and 
thus Amberley and Bodiam were con- 
demned to dilapidation. In both cases, 
the interior walls were destroyed, and the 
bare enceinte only remains.” 

On the death of Sir Roger in 1543, his 
estates had been once more divided 
amongst his co-heiresses. In 1588 one 
moiety was vested in Constance, wife of 
Edward Glentham; this moiety was sold 
in 1588 to the Levitts, and they in 1622 
sold their moiety to Sir Nicholas Tufton 
of Hothfield; and after the restoration 
of Charles II. the Tuftons acquired the 
residue of the estate. The courts were 
held by Richard Kilburne, the historian 
of Kent. From the Tuftons the castle 
and estate of Bodiam was “transferred 
to the family of Powell, of Ewhurst, 
Baronets. Still later it was purchased 
by Sir Thomas Webster, of Battel Abbey. 
His descendant, Sir Godfrey Webster, sold 
it in 1828 to the late John Fuller, of 
Rose-hill, Esq., from whom it descended 
to Augustus Eliot Fuller, Esq., one of 
the Knights of the Shire for East Sussex, 
and one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Sussex Society.” 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XLVI. 
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The outside walls and the entrance and 
other towers have been very well pre- 
served, though care must be taken that 
the luxurious growth of ivy does not in- 
jure the ruins. 

The day was fine, and a pleasant meet- 
ing was closed by a well-provided dinner 
in the grounds, at which 280 ladies and 
gentlemen sat down. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHXOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Committee Meeting, June 30.—Present, 
the Revds. R. Burnaby, (in the chair), J. 
Denton, M. Webster, and J. M. Gresley ; 
T. Ingram, H. Goddard, W. Millican, G. 
Neale, and T. Nevinson, Esqs. The Rev. 
J. H. Hill was elected a member of the 
Society. A financial committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a statement of accounts 
for the past year. It was resolved that 
notice of future meetings of the committee 
should be given by advertisements in the 
Leicester papers. The neighbourhood of 
Melton Mowbray was fixed upon for the 
annual excursion of the Society in prefer- 
ence to Ashby-de-la-Zouch; and a sub- 
committee, consisting of W. Latham, G. 
H. Nevinson, J. Thompson, V. Wing, Esqs., 
and the Secretaries, was appointed f 
making the requisite arrangements fc - 
the annual meeting. The Rev. J. Denton 
exhibited a sheet of drawings by the Rev. 
W. H. Colman of third brass Roman coins 
of the Emperor Gallienus, Victorinus, Te- 
tricus, and Claudius, in the third century. 
They were discovered in 1818, about a 
mile north-east of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, upon 
a high point of ground in the Lawn Hills, 
by some labourers who were ploughing. 
The plough struck the brass rim of the 
larger of two urns which were filled with 
them. The field is now called “Money 
Hill.” This discovery may indicate the 
route of the Roman Via Devana from 
Colchester to Chester, which has not yet 
been satisfactorily traced across the western 
part of Leicestershire, and the adjacent 
parts of Derbyshire and Staffordshire. 
Mr. T. Nevinson exhibited some fragments 
of stained glass from Bottesford church : 
among them were the head of an eccle- 
siastic with a nimbus, and a hand, of good 
execution. Mr. Neale exhibited several 
crown pieces of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and present centuries, all in excellent pre- 
servation, some of them being proofs. 
The die of the crown piece of Oliver Crom- 
well, executed by the celebrated artist 
Thomas Simon, (the engraver of the valu- 
able Petition-Crown of King Charles the 
Second,) broke after a few had been struck ; 
and by careful observation a line or crack 
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may be seen across the neck. The art of 
coin engraving retrograded rather than 
advanced through several subsequent 
reigns ; and probably but little improve- 
ment can be observed until the crown- 
piece of George the Third, produced by 
that justly celebrated artist Pistrucci, 
whose name in small letters appears on 
its obverse and reverse. The crown-pieces 
of Anne and George the First were struck 
from silver found in Wales, and, therefore, 
bear on the reverse the feathers, the cog- 
nizance of the Prince of Wales. The 
crown-piece of Queen Victoria may per- 
haps, from its richness of design and ar- 
tistie skill, be pronounced a work of un- 
rivalled beauty. Mr. Gresley exhibited 
four signet rings. One of brass, found 
a few weeks ago at the Short Heath, Over 
Seile, Leicestershire, had the arms of the 
Commonwealth rudely engraved upon it, 
the cross of St. George impaling the harp 
of Ireland. Two others of silver and one 
of brass, of the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
turies, had the letters A, I, and R; the 
I and R being crowned. Examples of 
this kind of seal are engraved in Fisher’s 
Antiquities at Stratford-upon-Avon. The 
committee adjourned till the 27th instant, 
when arrangements will be made for the 
annual meeting in September. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

June 25. Sir J. Doratt, V.-P., in the 
chair. 

Cardinal Wiseman read a paper “On 
the recent Excavations and Discoveries on 
the Aventine Hill, in Rome ;” in which he 
gave a very interesting account of some 
researches which have been made by the 
monks of the Dominican Convent of Sta. 
Sabina, now placed on what was once the 
site of the palace of Pope Honorius III. in 
A.D. 1226. The convent is now presided 
over by Pére Besson, a Frenchman by 
birth, who was a painter of great merit, 
before he joined this order. The excava- 
tions and the subsequent discoveries arose 
in this manner: towards the end of last 
October, while engaged in remodelling 
their garden, the Dominicans (who are 
from poverty compelled to be their own 
workmen) broke into a vault. On clearing 
the first vault, an entrance was found lead- 
ing into a second, and, on continuing the 
excavations, no less than sixteen chambers, 
or portions of chambers, were discovered. 
These were, for the most part, completely 
filled up with fragments of material which 
had fallen in from the building which had 
once stood above, the richness of which 
could be determined by the quantity of 
rare marbles found among the rubbish. 
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The chambers excavated shewed traces 
of various periods of workmanship. One 
of them was paved with mosaic, others ex- 
hibited the style known by the name of 
opus reticulatum, possibly not later than 
the time of Hadrian; some, again, as por- 
tions of the leaden water-pipes were still 
remaining, had, at some unknown period, 
been used as cisterns. From their general 
character, it was clear that the whole series 
had once formed part of Roman houses. 
Perhaps the most interesting discovery the 
Dominican excavators made was that of a 
portion of the celebrated Servian wall,— 
another part of which was found by the 
Jesuits some years since. This wall 
crossed the line of excavations almost 
diagonally, and was constructed, like that 
of the Cloaca Maxima, of huge blocks of 
tufo, irregular in their shape. The later 
buildings, on each side of it, had been 
erected without its removal, plaster having 
been simply laid over the roughest part of 
the stonework. 

Many of the walls of the chambers still 
retained traces of colour, and on one were 
a great many curious inscriptions, indicat- 
ing, from the names recorded and their 
style of execution, that this room, at least, 
must have been occupied by slaves. The 
character of the writing shews that they 
must have been executed as early as the 
first half of the third century a.D. Thewhole 
of these have been completely copied and 
described by the Cav. J. B. de Rossi. 

Among other interesting fragments 
which these researches have brought to 
light, was a portion of an inscription re- 
Jating to the Fratres Arvales—all notices 
of which celebrated college of priests are 
extremely rare. 

In conelusion, Cardinal Wiseman stated 
that it was not improbable, from the con- 
firmatory evidence of two other inscrip- 
tions, that the curious structure thus ex- 
eavated had once formed part of the cele- 
brated “House of the Decii,” a family 
whose enormous wealth and power are 
minutely described by Cassiodorus. 

The paper was illustrated by an excel- 
lent lithographic plan, which had been 
made specially for it. 


WILTSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 

A MEETING of the council of this society 
was held at the town-hall, Warminster, 
on July 7, the Rev. Prebendary Fane in 
the chair. After the usual business had 
been transacted, many of the influential 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood 
attended for the purpose of forming a local 
committee, and making arrangements for 
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the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
society, which will be held at Warminster, 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of August. The 
local committee consists of upwards of 
forty gentlemen; and, judging from the 
energetic spirit evinced at the meeting, 
their labours will, we doubt not, be suc- 
cessful. The Rev. C. Paul and J. C. 
Fussell, Esq., were appointed joint-secre- 
taries of the meeting. Several gentlemen 
promised to read papers ;—among others, 
the Rev. J. E. Jackson will give a history 
of Longleat; a paper is also expected on 
the bustard, by the Rev. A.C. Smith. The 
Most Hon. the Marquis of Bath will pre- 
side at the forthcoming meeting of the 
society, and will entertain the members 
at Longleat. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
LONDON. 

June 23. Dr. John Lee, President, in 
the chair. 

The following papers were read :—by 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, on “The com- 
parative Chronology of Sacred History as 
set forth in the Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and Profane History ;” and by James 
Whatman Bosanquet, Esq., M.R.A.S., “An 
Explanation of the two periods mentioned 
by Herodotus, of 150 years and 128 years 
of dominion of the Medes, in connexion 
with the eclipse of Thales and the eclipse 
of Larissa, spoken of by Xenophon ;” in 
which many apparent discrepancies of the 
Sacred Volume and of Herodotus, the fa- 
ther of history, were satisfactorily eluci- 
dated ;—followed by a conversazione. 


THE Woop-Carvines IN Sr. Pavt’s 
CATHEDRAL.— The attention of those in- 
terested in the preservation of the fine 
wood-carvings by Grinling Gibbons having 
been directed to those executed by him in 
the cathedral of St. Paul, Mr. Rogers, 
whose name is so intimately identified 
with this art, has, by the courtesy of 
Archdeacon Hale, made a close examina- 
tion, in order to ascertain their present 
condition. We believe the substance of 
his report to be this:—Taking first the 
outside of the choir, which is enriched 
with garlands of flowers and palms, he 
found that these have been so patched 
and mended at different times, that the 
original intention can only be made out 
by the marks left on the wainscot-ground; 
and even these have been disfigured by 
black dirt being rubbed into the grain of 
the wood, which has rendered them rather 
unsightly objects than agreeable architec- 
tural ornaments. Examining next the in- 
side of the choir, Mr. Rogers ascertained 
that the lower tier of lime-tree carvings 
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has white mildew in all the diaper cuttings. 
On looking down upon the sculptured work 
from the upper gallery, he found it covered 
with a black dirt a quarter of an inch 
thick, which the damp atmosphere is forc- 
ing into the open grain, and under this 
mass of dirt is the white mildew. The 
same may be said of the canopied stalls, 
the bishop’s throne, and the enrichments 
of the organ ;—in fact, the whole of these 
beautiful works are rapidly perishing, and 
in a comparatively few years will crumble 
into dust, unless means be taken for their 
preservation. The success which has at- 
tended Mr. Rogers’ restoration of the carv- 
ings at Belton—a report of which we 
published two or three months ago—will, 
we trust, induce the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s to entrust him with the task 
of repairing the Gibbon work in their 
cathedral. We understand he has formed 
a plan by which this may be effected with- 
out interfering with the daily use of the 
choir.—Art-Journal. 

Discovery OF Roman Corns,—In the 
autumn of last year a farmer ploughing 
in a field at Nunburnholme, near Warter, 
about three miles from Pocklington, turned 
up an earthen vessel filled with small 
brass Roman coins. With laudable ho- 
nesty the finder gave up his treasure to 
Lord Muncaster, the proprietor of the 
property. Lord Muncaster has recently 
ceded the treasure-trove to Lord Londes- 
borough, the lord of the manor, who 
forthwith placed the coins in the hands of 
Mr. Roach Smith, to be examined; and, 
at the same time, stated his wish to give 
the finder a reward equal to the full value 
of the coins. 

The following is the analysis of the 
coins which came into the possession of 
Lord Londesborough. Besides these, it 
is said there were a few of Tacitus and 
Probus. If so, the hoard must have been 
buried at some interval between the years 
A.D. 276, and A.D. 283. Number. 
Valerian . . ° . . 3 
Gallenus 318 
Salonina 24 
Victorinus - 412 
Tetricus Senior : 1,270 

- Junior . . ‘ . 448 
Badly struck coins, but chiefly be- 

longing to the Tetrici - 415 
Marius . : . : . 4 
Claudius Gothicus 326 
Quintillus ‘ 13 
Aurelian ° ° ° ° ° 3 

Total 3,236 

Lord Londesborough has directed that 
the coins shall be given to the local 
museums. 
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The Royal Academy Exhibition —The 
pictures exhibited this year do not differ 
generally, in any particular, from those 
exhibited and forgotten in past years. 
There is the same monotony of subject, 
the same exaggeration of treatment, the 
same want of accuracy in the drawing, 
the same gaudiness in the colouring, the 
same absence of truth in most things. Paint- 
ing has become so completely a thing of 
convention, that when a ray of nature ap- 
pears, it is looked upon coldly, or decided 
as unnatural—the type in the critic’s mind 
being art, and not nature. Nor can we 
accept the offerings of the “new school” 
as supplying the deficiency we deplore. 
These works are as conventional, and as 
full of crudities and exaggerations, al- 
though of a different kind, as the works 
of their compeers. Not but what the 
effort of the new school would be praise- 
worthy, were it free from egotism ; but this 
feature so abounds in its works, as to 
bring them down to the level of the pro- 
ductions it affects to despise, and seeks 
to supersede. 

To examine these works in detail would 
be a superfluous task, we content ourselves 
with examining that portion of the exhi- 
bition consisting of “ Religious Subjects,” 
so called. 

In former times, when painting attained 
its greatest perfection, the chief object of 
the artist was to instruct; at the present 
day, it is by seeking to amuse that he 
looks for success. Among the works of 
the old masters, how rarely do we find a 
canvas devoted to frivolous or amusing 
subjects. Those painters were for the 
most part deeply impressed with the high 
importance of their calling, and pursued 
it with an earnestness and devotion that 
ought to shame every modern painter 
when he thinks of it. Art, like literature, 
has suffered depreciation by the increase 
in the numbers of those who enter upon 
it. Treated lightly as a pursuit, mecha- 
nical execution, which any one may acquire 
by diligence, is thought the sole passport 
to the rank of artist. Hence a cold ma- 
terialism characterises the art-productions 
of our time, and the artist, from his 
social position, and the nature of his cul- 
ture, is rendered incapable of high aspira- 
tion. Uninformed of spiritual things, his 
art has, for the purpose of teaching, be- 
come a dead language, and mirrors little 
else than the dull commonplace of every 
day life. When he attempts religious 
subjects, the dross of earth clings to him 
and weighs down his feeble and rare 
efforts to rise. In treatment, his works 


are either cold and insipid or theatrical,— 
dramatic they might legitimately be; but 
when a sacred subject is chosen, it is 
seldom for aught else than to display the 
properties of the artist’s studio; and the 
results are but show-pieces, from which 
every devout mind recoils, as from a pro- 
fanation. The artist’s chief reliance for 
producing a striking effect appears to con- 
sist in making his personages turn up the 
whites of their eyes in most exaggerated 
fashion. 

This state of things could doubtless be 
accounted for, were this the place to do 
it. But we must content ourselves with 
warning those, who in their eagerness to 
welcome and applaud every picture assum- 
ing to be religious, are apt to overlook the 
absence of those high qualities which alone 
can render such works acceptable to the 
Christian mind. Of modern painters who 
have best succeeded in painting religious 
subjects we consider Ary Scheffer as the 
first, —superior even to Overbeck, and 
others of his school. We wish we could 
name an English artist worthy to rank 
with him. Still more do we wish that 
we could recognise any sign by which we 
might hope that one among them sought 
to emulate those great artists. Among 
the pictures of the class in question in 
the present exhibition, we most admire 
those of Mr. Dobson,—The Parable of 
The Prosperous Days of Job (532). The 
Children in the Market-place (310). They 
are thoroughly pervaded with a true re- 
ligious sentiment. And although we might 
make certain critical objections, we con- 
sider all defects are atoned for by the one 
rare quality of simple earnestness. There 
are no tricks of art, nor meretricious dis- 
plays of technical skill, to distract the ob- 
server’s mind from the subject illustrated. 
At the same time, we consider these pic- 
tures inferior to the same artist’s Dorcas 
of previous exhibitions. This inferiority 
consists in the dramatic treatment of the 
subjects; the pictures should be at once 
capable of telling their story without 
prompting: there is nothing in them, 
however, that would help the spectator 
to divine the subjects, without reference 
to the catalogue ;—by which we may also 
infer that the subjects are not happily 
chosen,—are not, in fact, adapted to pic- 
torial illustration. 

Mr. Horsley’s Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper is commonplace; utterly 
deficient in that elevation of treatment 
which the contemplation of that holy mys- 
tery under all circumstances, no matter 
how humble the participators, is capable of 
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affording. Mr. Phillip’s And the Prayer 
of Faith shall save the Sick is more cor- 
rectly described as a Study in a Spanish 
Church, (295). If it assumes to be ranked 
as a religious picture, as the title sug- 
gests, we cannot conscientiously accept it 
as such. Mr. Hunt’s Scapegoat (398) 
is so redundant with the artist’s egotism, 
that it cannot for a moment be re- 
garded as an illustration of Scripture. 
Here the subject is used only as a vehicle 
for the artist’s dexterity in manipulation ; 
it teaches us nothing,—it is the painter’s 
scapegoat, not the Bible’s. Such is the 
prevalent feeling we have to find fault 
with: artists do not undertake sacred 
subjects with due humility. Their egotism 
is so rampant that the spectator is apt, in 
the distraction of mind excited, to lose 
sight altogether of the Scripture illus- 
tration which the subject of the picture is 
susceptible of affording. 

We regret that the tone of our remarks 
on this class of pictures is necessarily harsh. 
Much as we desire to see an increase in 
pictorial Scriptural illustration, it appears 
to us better that there shou'd be none 
undertaken until a true religious spirit in- 
forms the heart and guides the hand of 
the painter. The painter of old knelt 
before his easel ere commencing his task, 
and sought in prayer that aid in accom- 
plishing the work he had taken upon him- 
self, without which all works are barren. 
A devout painter is lost sight of in his pro- 
duetions ; the egotistical painter condeuns 
his work by the intrusion of himself. 

To measure a nation’s progress in art 
by the number of pictures annually exhi- 
bited, would be absurd, for the greater 
portion of them are but the merest manu- 
facture; they are made to sell; and this 
will account for the poverty of invention, 
the limited choice of subjects (the artist 
not daring to leave the beaten track), and 
the general monotony of the whole. While 
an artist is unknown, or at least not popu- 
lar, his works must, in some considerable 
degree, depend upon excellence, intrinsic 
or fancied, to find customers; but when 
the ery of popularity is raised, he may 
commit what vagaries he pleases: the public 
looks no longer at the real merits of his 
pictures, but it buys “an Etty,” or “a 
Jones,” or whoever happens to lord it over 
painting’s field. Discrimination is then out 
of the question, and the chances are, the 
artist is ruined as an artist by the ways 
of fashion, although he may put money in 
his purse. Art does not advance, but 
rather retrogrades, under such influences. 

Shaksperiana.—An interesting assem- 
blage of books connected with the Shak- 
sperian literature, forming a small por- 
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tion of Mr. Halliwell’s collection, and 
those used for the first five volumes of 
his folio edition of “Shakspeare,” was 
disposed of on Friday last, by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, of Wellington- 
street. There was great competition for 
the more curious articles, and a list of a 
few prices obtained may be interesting to 
some of our readers, especially as serving 
to indicate the value attached to all early 
illustrations of the works of our national 
poet. Among the quarto editions of 
Shakspeare’s plays were the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” 1600, which sold for 
171. 5s.; the “ Merchant of Venice,” 1600, 
37l.; “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
1619, 167. ; “ King Lear,” 1608, 227. 10s. ; 
“Richard the Third,” 1598, 187. 5s.; the 
“Puritaine, or the Widow of Watling- 
streete,” 1607, first edition, 18/. 15s.; a 
very fine copy of the “Sonnets,” 1609, 
partially in facsimile, 41/.; the “Rape 
of Lucrece,” 1655, with the excessively 
rare portrait of Shakspeare, 25/. 10s.; an 
imperfect copy of the first folio edition 
of 1623, with very early MS. notes, pro- 
duced 397. Among the miscellaneous 
pieces may be noticed, “Shylock’s Pro- 
phesie,” 1607, which realized 107. 5s. ; 
Armin’s “Two Maids of Mortlake,” 1609, 
5/. 12s. 6d.; Davies’s ‘“ Microcosmos,” 
1603, 7/. 7s.; Ben Johnson’s “Every 
man out of his Humour,” 1600, an un- 
known edition, 10/.; the “Masque of 
Augures,” 1621, 12/.; Lodge’s “ Wits 
Miserie,” 1596, 5/. 2s. 6d.; Summer’s 
“ Last Will and Testament,” 1600, 7/. 18s.; 
the play of “ Nobody and Somebody,” with 
the woodcut mettioned in the “Tempest,” 
13/. 13s. The day’s sale realized the sum 
of 710/. 6s. On the previous day were 
sold, by the same auctioneers, some curi- 
ous books, illustrated with early woodcuts, 
and some rare productions of Camoens, the 
first edition of whose works produced 14/., 
and the second, printed in the same year, 
11/. 11s.; and on Saturday occurred some 
books of a very remarkable character, 
that had been collected during the reign 
of James I. The following may be cited 
among some of the more curious ex- 
amples: — Shakspeare’s “Rape of Lu- 
crece,” 1616, imperfect, 237. 10s.; Shak- 
speare’s “Venus and Adonis,” 49/7. 10s. ; 
Weever’s “Mirror of Martyrs,” 27/.; 
“Alfagus and Archelaus,” 30/.; Eng- 
land’s Helicon,” first edition, 31/.; “ Foole 
upon Foole; a Merriment,” 25/. 10s., &c. 
The prices were considered very high. 
The three days brought nearly 2,000/. 
in the aggregate. 

Curious Occurrence at a Wedding.— 
At a recent marriage in Thorne, York- 
shire, a girl joined the procession to church, 
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marching in front, her person indicating 
that she must shortly become a mother. 
She muttered maledictions on the match, 
and, when the knot was tied, she rejoined 
the “happy couple,” and read the 109th 
Psalm, containing the words, “Let his 
days be few, and let another take his 
office. Let his children be fatherless and 
his wife a widow. Let his children be 
continually vagabonds and beg. Let them 
seek their bread also out of their desolate 
places. Let the extortioner catch all that 
he hath, and let the stranger spoil his 
labour. Let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him, neither let there be any 
to favour his fatherless children. Let his 
posterity be cut off; and in the generation 
following let their name be blotted out” 
And so she went on with the Psalmist, in- 
voking curses on her betrayer and off- 
spring ; and when she had done, she three 
times crossed his path, and then departed 
with her shame. 

A new periodical, under the title of 
“Germania,” has appeared in Stuttgard ; 
the publisher’s name, Francis Pfeiffer, will 
give it a claim on the notice of the literary 
world. It is to appear quarterly, and to 
be devoted principally to German arche- 
ology. The editor has enlisted in his ser- 
vice some of the most celebrated men of 
his country. Uhland, the venerable poet, 
has contributed to the first number a 


paper on the Palgraves of Tiibingen, a 
curious and most interesting set of hunt- 
ing adventures, gathered from the Fiir- 
stenburg library, in Donaueschingen, con- 
taining much that is valuable about Ger- 
man manners and customs of former times, 
mixed with legends and wild adventures, 
Jacob Grimm also appears in the first 
number; there are many other names of 
note besides. It is to be hoped that this 
work will succeed; and if carried on with 
energy, it is sure to do so. It will be 
studied with much pleasure and instruction 
by our English archeologists. 

The Manchester Exchange has now been 
completed, one end having been rebuilt to 
correspond with the greater portion of the 
structure. The floor is stated to be now 
“the largest of any public building in this 
country, or, in fact, in Europe.” 

The great harbour and breakwater works 
at Holyhead are progressing well. The 
north breakwater has been carried out 
6,400 feet, the eastern 2,500. Since the 
commencement, in 1849, 5,000,000 tons of 
stone have been used on the works; it is 
obtained from a quarry in Holyhead monn- 
tain, where the powder for blasting is used 
several tons at a time: on one occasion, 
40,000 tons of stone were rent from the 
mountain. Some twelve hundred men are 
employed. The expenditure to the present 
time has been upwards of £500,000. 
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France. — A proposition having been 
made to allow the children of the late 
king, Louis Philippe, an annual sum of 
8000/. a-year; it has been indignantly 
rejected by the Princess Clementine, now 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. 

The taking of the quinquennial census 
in Paris has been terminated, and it ap- 
pears from it that the population, including 
the soldiers, the sick in the hospitals, and 
the occupants of the prisons, exceeds 
1,200,000 souls within the octroi walls, 
and 1,800,000 within the fortifications. 

Spain. — This unfortunate country is 
again a prey to intestine commotion. The 
Queen Mother and her colleagues appear 
to have been the moving causes. In order 
that a despotism might be established, 
they endeavoured to remove Espartero by 
creating dissensions in the cabinet; he, 
finding himself at variance with his col- 
leagues, offered his resignation tothe Queen, 
who accepted it, and gave full powers to 


O’Domnell to form a Ministry. As soon as 
these intrigues were known the liberals 
flew to arms, but were in most places re- 
pressed by the precautionary measures 
which O’Donnell had adopted. The re- 
bellion appears scotched, not killed, and we 
shall probably again have occasion to ad- 
vert to it. 

Italy.—The intelligence from Italy is 
still full of rumours of imminent insurrec- 
tion. The story is, that Mazzini is fo- 
menting a movement on a large scale, in 
order that he may get the lead of the 
Constitutional party; but the fact would 
seen to be, that the chronic irritation 
against the Austrians is now more active 
than usual, in consequence of the pro- 
minence given to the Italian question at 
Paris. In Milan and the towns garri- 
soned by the Austrians, the hate of the 
people for their oppressors is undoubtedly 
more intensely felt and expressed than 
ever. In Naples the discontent has reached 
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the mass of the employés, and the people 
are said to be “prepared for any change, 
and ready to take the Grand Turk him- 
self.” 

The King of Sardinia has granted an 
unreserved pardon to Joseph Jacquet, who 
was condemned to six months’ imprison- 
ment by the tribunal of Chambery for 
“blasphemy”—that is, deducing an argu- 
ment against the Immaculate Conception 
from a verse in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

Denmark.—The settlement of the ques- 
tion of the Sound Dues is adjourned. The 
Washington Cabinet, at the request of that 
of Copenhagen, has consented to a further 
prolongation for one year of the treaty of 
the 28th April, 1856, and the prolongation 
of which for two months has just termi- 
nated. The Americans who shall pass 
through the Sound and the Belts will 
continue to pay the dues without protest, 
but with reserve of their rights. More- 
over, the question is to be settled by in- 
ternational negotiations before the end 
of the year. This is the work of the good 
offices of Russia. 

America.—In the American Senate, Mr. 
Foster, of Connecticut, offered a resolution 
directing the Committee on Commerce to 
inquire into the expediency of authorizing 
the issue of a register to the British-built 
bark “Resolute,” which was abandoned by 
the crew and found derelict in the Arctic 
Ccean by the American whale-ship “George 
Henry,” and by her brought into the port 
of New London, where she is now lying; 
all claim to the said vessel by the British 
Government having been relinquished to 
the sailors. Mr. Mason proposed that the 
vessel be purchased by Government, re- 
fitted, and sent back to the British Govern- 
ment as a present. Mr. Foster expressed 
gratification at this suggestion; and in 
order that it might be carried out, he 
withdrew his resolution. 

Central America.— Our advices from 
Central America, vid Belize, state that the 
republics of Guatemala, San Salvador, and 
Honduras, had entered into an offensive 
and defensive treaty, and united in for- 
warding expeditions to Nicaragua to aid 
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in repelling the Fillibusters who, from last 
accounts, had suffered severely from cholera 
and typhus, and which it was hoped 
would be the means of preventing the ar- 
rival of fresh reinforcements from the Uni- 
ted States and California. One thousand 
men marched from Guatemala early in 
May, under the command of General Pare- 
des; two thousand more would follow in 
June; and a further expedition of 5,000 
was contemplated—and to be commanded 
by the president, General Carrera. It was 
expected that a grand attack on the fron- 
tiers would be made by these united ex- 
peditions simultaneously with the opera- 
tions of the army of Costa Rica, which, 
if successfully carried out, would be the 
means of entrenching Walker and his fol- 
lowers within the limits of Grenada, and 
cripple their resources for a continued 
warfare. Tranquillity reigns throughout 
Guatemala. 

India.—The possessions now governed 
in the name of the East India Company, 
with all their liabilities, pass to the Crown 
in 1874. The Crown guarantees £600,000 
a-year to the proprietors of stock as divi- 
dend, which is in no shape affected by the 
state of the treasury of India. Should it 
fail, the people of England, who have 
bound themselves to redeem the stock for 
£6,000,000 sterling, become responsible, 
and in point of principle the House of 
Commons ought in this, as in all other 
cases, to hold the purse-strings. At pre- 
sent we have virtually two chancellors of 
the exchequer—one for the control of the 
£50,000,000 of taxes collected in England, 
accountable to parliament, and of whom a 
rigid reckoning is half-yearly exacted ; 
the other dealing with the £25,000,000 
collected in India, over whoin nobody ap- 
pears to have any control, who never secms 
to have the least idea of what money he 
has in hand or what he requires, and can 
never make his book balance within two 
or three millions at least. There were 
several millions of surplus capital in the 
home treasury last year, when that at Cal- 
cutta was nearly bankrupt. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


AN effort has been made to induce Par- 
liament to sanction the removal of the 
National Gallery from its present site, and 
to erect a building for the reception of the 
pictures at Kensington Gore, where they 
would be quite out of the reach of the 
great majority of persons. Notwithstand- 


ing the strenuous efforts of the supporters 
of the bill, it was rejected. To mend mat- 
ters, it was intended to dispose of the old 
building, on “the finest site in Europe,” 
to a joint-stock hotel company. 

The bill to alter the judicial construc- 
tion of the House of Lords has also been 
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rejected: it proposed to admit four judges 
with salaries of £5,000 a-year, with the 
privilege and honour of the peerage for 
life. 

Pusiic INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 
1855-56.—The following is an account of 
the gross public income of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
the year ended the 30th day of June, 
1856, and of the actual issues or payments 
within the same period, exclusive of the 
sums applied to the redemption of funded 
or paying off unfunded debt, and of the 
advances and repayments for local works, 
&e. :— 


_ ™ COME. Total. 


&. Ss. ad. 
Customs . | 23,130,443 13 0 
Excise | 17,552,777 
Stamps 7,062,115 
Taxes (Land and Assessed) 3,097,026 
Property-Tax 15,187,953 
Post-Office 2,768,152 
Crown Lands (net) 282,515 
Produce of the Sale of Old| 
Stores, and other extra re-| 
ceipts . | 
Money received from the East! 
India Company za enol 
Miscellaneous receipts, in-| 
cluding Imprest and other 
Moneys 
Unclainied Dividends (receiv ed) 





555,870 


60,000 0 0 


453,977 9 9 
82,945 13 10 
£70, 233,778 8 ll 
Excess of Expenditure over 
Income in the year ended 
30th of June, 1856. 21,569,402 19 2 


£91,803,181 8 1 


EXPENDITURE. 


Interest and Management 
the Permanent Debt 3 
Unclaimed Dividends paid... | 
Terminabie Annuities . . 
Interest of Exchequer bonds, | 


of | 

.. | 23,195,507 
122,866 

3,938,531 


1854 227,500 0 


Interest 
Supply . 794,112 1 
Ditto Deficiency oa 21,424 9 
Ditto Waysand Means... | 19, 230 18 

23,319,173 5 5 ————— 
CHARGES ON CONSOLIDATED 
Funp. | 
Civil List P wee] 
| 
| 


‘of Exchequer “Bis, | 


400,542 
339,214 
162,519 


Annuities and Pensions. 
Salaries and Allowances sid 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pen-| 
sions be al 
Courts of Justice 
Miscellaneous Charges ‘on the 
Consolidated Fund ... | 
1,727 7,715 ll 8 - 


Supr.y SERVICES. | 
Army 21,551,242 6 
Navy _ 17,813,995 1 
Ordnance | 8,378,582 13 
Vote of Credit (additional Ex-| 
penses, War with Russia) .../ 3,000,000 0 
Miscellaneous Civil Services ... 6,879,604 6 
Salaries, &c., of Revenue De-| 
partments eo : ...| 4,132,868 
£61,756,292 11 0 


£91,803,181 


146,591 13 11 
491,339 13 11 


187,507 10 10 
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Tue Income-Tax.—ScHEDULE D.— 
From a return recently published, it ap- 
pears that of the persons charged to in- 
come-tax under Schedule D, in the finan- 
cial year 1854-5, the numbers comprised 
in the different incomes specified were as 
follows :—Under £100 a-year, 21,891 per- 
sons; under £150, 119,782 persons ; under 
£200, 41,912 persons; under £300, 32,973 
persons; under £400, 15,140 persons ; 
under £500, 7,308 persons; under £600, 
5,469 persons; under £700, 3,152 per- 
sons; under £800, 2,095 persons ; under 
£900, 1,717 persons; under £1,000, 798 
persons; under £2,000, 5,324 persons ; 
under £3,000, 1,557 persons; under £4,000, 
819 persons ; under £5,000, 466 persons ; 
under £10,000, 773 persons; under£50,000, 
445 persons ; £50,000, and upwards, 41. 

The Princess Royal has met with a 
slight accident. Her Royal Highness was 
in the act of sealing a letter when the 
sleeve of her dress caught fire. It was 
soon extinguished, and beyond the pain 
and a few blisters no harm was done. 
There is no chance of the arm being dis- 
figured in any way. 

Civil List Pensions.—The following is 
a list of all pensions granted between the 
20th of June, 1855, and the 20th of June, 
1856, and charged upon the Civil List :— 

Thomas Dick, D.C.L., 50/., in consider- 
ation of the eminent services he has ren- 
dered to literature and science. 

Joseph Haydn, 25/., in consideration of 
his useful and valuable additions to stand- 
ard literature. 

Mrs. Pauline Du Plat, 100/. (widow of 
the late Brigadier General Du Plat, 
R.E.), in consideration of the distin- 
guished services of her husband and the 
straitened circumstances in which she is 
placed by his decease. 

Psyche Rose Elizabeth Hoste, 50/. 
(daughter of the late Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Hoste), in consideration of the naval 
services of her father, and her own desti- 
tute and infirm condition. 

Mrs. Fanny Drummond Lloyd, 100/. 
(widow of the late Lieut.-Colonel Lloyd), in 
consideration of the long civil, diplomatic, 
and military services of her husband, his 
active exertions in the East during the 
present war, up to the period when he 
fell a victim to disease, and the state of 
destitution in which she was placed by 
his decease. 

Samuel Lover, 100/., in consideration 
of his eminent services to literature. 

Francis Petit Smith, 200/., in consider- 
ation of his great, and for a long period 
gratuitous exertions connected with the 
introduction of the screw propeller into 
her Majesty’s service. 
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Jane, Emily Sarah, and Louisa Cath- 
cart, 3007.—The three eldest daughters of 
the late Lieut.-General Sir George Cath- 
cart, pensions of 100/. a-year each, in 
consideration of the distinguished services 
of their father, and his death on the field 
of battle, when in command of a division 
of her Majesty’s forces. 

John D’Alton, 50/., in consideration of 
his literary merits, and his numerous con- 
tributions to the history, topography, and 
statistics of Ireland. 

Mrs. Maria Long, 50/., (widow of the 
late Frederick Beckford Long, Inspector- 
General of Prisons in Ireland), An ad- 
ditional pension of 50/. a-year, in con- 
sideration of the services of her husband, 
in consequence of whose death, from ill- 
ness contracted in the execution of his 
duty, she has been left, with a large fa- 
mily, in circumstances of great distress. 

Catherine and Emily Baily, and Mrs. 
Mary Ward, 502. (daughters of the late 
Mr. Baily, of the War-office), in consi- 
deration of the long and meritorious ser- 
vices of their father, and their own 
destitute condition. 

Thomasine Ross, 50/., in consideration 
of her literary merits. 
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Mrs. Mary Haydn (widow of the late 
Mr. Haydn), 25/., in consideration of the 
numerous useful works contributed to 
standard literature by her late husband, 
and the destitute position in which she is 
placed by his decease. 

John O’Donovan, 50/., in consideration 
of his valuable contributions to ancient 
Irish history and literature. 


A new bill “to amend the law of im-. 
prisonment for debt” has been printed. 
It proposes that, except in actions for 
malicious prosecution, or for deceit, libel, 
slander, criminal conversation, or breach 
of promise of marriage, no process for 
arrest is to issue. That persons in custody, 
except in the cases mentioned, are to be 
discharged. Persons discharged may he 
examined, and where there is property fit 
to be administered under the Insolvents’ 
Acts, an order may issue to vest such 
property in the assignee of insolvents’ 
estates. Parties may be committed for 
fraud, &c. In cases where the judgment 
exceeds 300/., the original court is to have 
jurisdiction. Arrest is to be reserved on 
persons about to leave the country. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazETTE PREFERMENTS, &c. 


June 21. To be Knights Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Gen. Sir George Brown, Admiral and Sir 
James Alex. Gordon ; to be Knights Commanders 
of the Bath, Rear-Admiral Sir Hen. Byam Mar- 
tin, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. G. Moore, Commissary- 
Gen. Sir Geo. Maclean, and Major-Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam Fenwick Williams of Kars, Bart.; to be 
Companions of the Bath, Col. Luke Smyth O’Con- 
nor, Lieut.-Col. H. A. Lake, Deputy Inspector- 
Gen. of Hospitals J. B. Taylor, Col. C. C. Tees- 
dale, Col. E. C. Warde, and H. A. Churchill, esq. 

July 8. Lt.-Gen. Sir John Burgoyne, G.C.B., 
to be General; Major-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, 
G.C.B., to be Lieut.-General. 

July 11. Col. C. B. Cumberland to the hono- 
rary rank of Major-General. 

July 12. To be Knights of the Garter, the Earl 
Fortescue and Viscount Palmerston. 

It is now upwards of 40 years ago since a 
member of the Lower House has obtained the 
blue riband of the most noble order of the Garter, 
—the last instance being that of Lord Castlereagh, 
who obtained it in 1816, five years before his suc- 
cession to the Marquisate of Londonderry. Pre- 
vious to that time, we find the Garter bestowed 
on no other member of parliament since the ac- 
cession of King George III., with the single ex- 
ception of Lord North, who was Premier from 
1770 to 1781, and eventually became Earl of 
Guilford. Indeed, since the commencement of 
the reign of George III., or, in other words, for 
nearly a century, the blue riband has never fallen 
to the lot of an individual who is possessed of 
only an Irish peerage ; and further, if we except 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XLVI. 


the case of Viscount Weymouth, who was soon 
afterwards raised to the marquisate of Bath, the 
noble order of the Garter has been strictly con- 
fined to such noblemen as have held the rank of 
an earl or some superior title in the English 
peerage. 

July 15. To be Commander-in-Chief, General 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

July 25. The Queen has directed letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal granting the 
dignity of a Baron unto the Right Hon. James 
Baron ——— and to the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten, by the name style and title 
of Baron Wensleydale of Walton, in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 

To be Commanéer of the garrison at Woolwich, 
Gen. Sir William F. Williams. 

To be Aide-de-camp to the Queen, with the 
rank of full Col. in the Army, Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Lake, C. B. 

To be Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shelburne, who 
has been called to the Upper House in the name 
of his father’s earldom of Shelburne. 

To the Bishopric of the United Sees of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, the Rt. Rev. Charles Baring, 
D 


.D. 
To the Rectory of Christ Church, Marylebone, 
the Rev. John Llewellyn Davies. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Calne.—Gen. Sir W. F. Williams, K.C.B. 
Frome.—The Hon. Wm. George Boyle. 
Dorchester.—Charles Napier Sturt, esq. 
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Fiorestan I., PRIncE oF Monaco. 


June 20. At Paris, Tancred Florestan 
Roger Louis Grimaldi, Prince of Mo- 
naco, Duke of Valentinois, reigning as 
Sovereign Prince of Monaco, under the 
title of Florestan I. 

He was the son of Honoré IV., Prince 
of Monaco, was born October 10, 1785, 
succeeded his brother Honoré V., Prince 
of Monaco, October 2, 1841; married on 
November, 27, 1816, to the Princess 
Marie Louise Caroline Gabrielle Gibert de 
Lamerty, (born July 18, 1793), and has 
two children: I. Charles Honoré Grimaldi, 
born December 8, 1818, Duke of Valen- 
tinois, Grandee of Spain of the first class, 
who succeeds him, and who was married 
on September 28, 1846, to Antoinette 
Ghislaine, Countess of Merode, by whom 
he has ason, Prince Albert Honoré Charles, 
born November 13, 1848; and II. Flores- 
tine Gabrielle Antoinette Grimaldi, born 
October 22, 1833. 

On the death of the last prince in Octo- 
ber, 1841, (Honoré V.) a memoir of whom 
appeared in this Magazine, (January 1842,) 
with an account of the Principality ; and 
in our Magazines for December, 1832, and 
October, 1834, are accounts of many mem- 
bers of this family, and of the long-con- 
tinued litigation between the Grimaldis 
of Antibes and the Princes of Monaco, 
for this small but ancient Principality. 

The attention of the public having of 
late years been frequently called to the 
contentions respecting Monaco, and those 
disputes being more likely than ever to 
create an interest, we subjoin a short 
history of this romantic territory. 

It is said in the Histoire de verifier les 
Dates, and other works, to have been 
given to Grimaldi, Lord of Antibes, by 
the emperor Otho L., in the tenth century, 
and hence it is considered a fief of the 
empire—not inheritable by females; and 
to ascertain this point is the cause of the 
long-pending litigation already alluded to. 
Other historians doubt this early acquisi- 
tion of it by the Grimaldis, and state that 
the Emperor Henry V. conceded it to the 
Genoese in 1191, and that they fortified 
it and built the castle in 1215, the Gri- 
maldis then ruling in Genoa. It is pro- 
bable that in those unsettled times the 
Grimaldis were occasionally dispossessed 
of the castle, but for many centuries they 
have held the territory without interrup- 
tion. Its situation at the confines of 
France and Sardinia, and proximity to the 


borders of Spain, have made it necessary 
that it should in modern times be under 
the protection of one of those powers. 

Prior to 1524, the title of sovereignty 
used by the Grimaldis was “Supremus 
Moneci,” but in that year the Emperor 
Charles V. erected it into a principality in 
favour of Honoré Grimaldi, to whom he 
was much attached. In 1551, Sir Richard 
Wotton (our ambassador) writes,—“ The 
Emperor is gone in solace to Monaco, and 
hunteth.” 

In 1605 a Spanish garrison was intro- 
duced to garrison Monaco; but their in- 
solence compelled the Prince Honoré IT. 
to expel them, and he admitted a French 
garrison in the year 1641. Having by 
this step lost his Spanish possessions, 
Louis the XIIIth. gave him the Duchy of 
Valentinois, the County of Carladcy, and 
Baronies of Buis, Calvinet, and Saint 
Remy ; and the Prince adopted the French 
fleur-de-lis for his crest, in the place of 
the ancient crest, a demi-monk. 

The revolutionary spirit of France hav- 
ing reached Monaco at the time of the 
French revolution, the inhabitants of the 
Principality, though they had nothing to 
complain of, formed a convention, which 
was engaged in drawing up a constitution 
to render them happy, and establish a 
republic next in rank to that of St. Ma- 
rino, when one morning some troops ar- 
rived from Nice, planted the tree of liberty, 
made them vote their union to the depart- 
ment of the maritime Alps, and thus ended 
the operations of the convention of Mo- 
naco. The Prince (Honoré IV.) was im- 
prisoned, and the princess was guillotined ; 
and the Prince’s residence, which, from the 
beauty of its situation, recalled to mind 
the fabled gardens of the Hesperides, be- 
came the property of a citizen of Men- 
toni (a small place within the Prince’s 
territory), who knew as little of the Hes- 
perides as of their golden apples. 

By the definitive treaty of peace with 
France in 1814, it was stipulated that 
the Principality of Monaco should be re- 
placed on the same footing that it was 
before the 1st of January, 1792, and it 
was placed under the protection of Sar- 
dinia. 

In 1848 the King of Sardinia, Charles 
Albert, by a provisional decree united two 
of the towns of Monaco (Mentoni and 
Roguebrune) to his states, having pre- 
viously occupied them by his troops; and 
in 1849 the Piedmontese government pre- 
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sented a project of law to the Chamber of 
Deputies, for the definite union of these 
two towns; this was adopted by the 
Chamber, and carried to the Senate in 
January, 1850, but the examination of the 
matter has been ever since suspended, 
owing to the protests which the Prince 
addressed to the powers who signed the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815. 

In 1852 it was stated that Prince 
Florestan had offered to sell his little 
principality to Austria, but of course 
neither France nor Sardinia would con- 
sent to such an agreement. 

In April, 1854, the present Prince, then 
using the title of Duke of Valentinois, 
endeavoured to regain possession of Men- 
toni; the inhabitants on his arrival un- 
yoked the horses of his carriage, and drew 
it through the street of St. Michael, cry- 
ing, “ Long live the Prince!” and hoisting 
the flag of the house of Grimaldi; but the 
troops of the King of Sardinia placed the 
Prince in the Sardinian fortress of Villa- 
franca, whence after a few days he was 
liberated, and returned to France, the 
Intendant-General stating that the con- 
finement was solely to protect the Prince’s 
person, 

In the autumn of 1854 the German 
papers endeavoured to excite trouble, by 
stating that the United States had pur- 
chased Monaco from Prince Florestan ; 
at that period, the question at issue be- 
tween the Prince and the Sardinian Go- 
vernment had been submitted by common 
consent to the arbitration of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys. The Prince wished to retain 
possession of the port and town of Mo- 
naco, and he proposed to cede to Sardinia 
the towns of Mentoni and Roguebrune for 
a sum of 4,000,000 francs, or 200,000 
francs annually. He demanded, more- 
over, that the Sardinian garrison of Mo- 
naco should be replaced by French troops. 
The Piedmontese Minister in Paris was 
not satisfied with these propositions, and 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys has not yet made 
known his decision. At the Congress in 
Paris in April, 1856, Baron Hubner (the 
Austrian Plenipotentiary), in reply to the 
complaint of Sardinia of the French and 
Austrian occupation of Rome, Ancona, and 
Bologna, remarked that in Italy it was 
not only the Roman States which were 
occupied by foreign troops; that the com- 
munes of Mentoni and Roguebrune had 
been for the last eight years occupied by 
troops of the King of Sardinia, contrary to 
the wishes of the Prince of Monaco, and 
maintained themselves there, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the sove- 
reign of the country. 

To this Count Cavour, the Sardinian 


Plenipotentiary, declared that Sardinia was 
ready to withdraw the fifty men who occu- 
pied Mentoni, if the Prince should be in a 
condition to return to the country without 
the most serious dangers; but he did not 
consider Sardinia could be accused of 
having contributed to the overthrow of 
the ancient government in order to occupy 
those States, since the Prince had not been 
able to maintain his authority in the 
single town of Monaco, which Sardinia 
occupied im 1848, in virtue of treaties. 





Masor-Gen. Str W. H. Stermay, K.C.B. 


Feb. 10. On his passage home from Cal- 
cutta, aged 67, Sir William Henry Slee- 
man, K.C.B. 

The deceased General entered the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company in 
1808, so that he had devoted a life of 
nearly half a century to active employ- 
ment in the East. For several years he 
discharged with the greatest zeal and 
ability the duties of British Resident at 
Lucknow, in the kingdom of Oude, and it 
is in connexion with that country that his 
name will be longest remembered. In 
the earlier part of his official career he 
had been assistant in the Saugar and Ner- 
budda district, where he gained an im- 
mense amount of experience, and an accu- 
rate knowledge of Central India, which 
afterwards was turned to good account. 
In 1843 we find him British Resident at 
Gwalior ; this appointment he held during 
the critical times which ultimately led to 
hostilities in that quarter, and resulted in 
the battle of Maharajpore. Soon after his 
arrival in India, Lord Ellenborough pro- 
moted Colonel Sleeman, who lost no time 
in proving that, if he had been an efficient 
servant in an inferior position, he was an 
able organizer and administrator as well. 
Colonel Sleeman was one of the very first 
persons who commenced suppressing the 
system known as “Thuggee;” and the 
official papers drawn up upon the subject 
were mainly the work of his pen; the 
department which was specially commis- 
sioned for this important purpose being 
not only organized, but worked by him. 
Such being his antecedents, it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Colonel Sleeman 
became intimately and extensively ac- 
quainted with the native character, and 
proved himself the right-hand man of 
Lords Ellenborough, Hardinge, and Dal- 
housie, the latter of whom frequently re- 
fers in despatches to Colonel Sleeman’s 
diary. Neither is it surprising that, in 
dealing with such a state as that of Oude, 
Lord Dalhousie should have looked to his 
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Resident at Lucknow for trustworthy in- 
formation and steady support. Colonel 
Sleeman had not resided in that capital 
without observing that its internal ad- 
ministration was hopelessly corrupt, and 
that no course appeared open to the 
British Government but one — namely, 
that of bringing it under British laws. 
Colonel Sleeman beheld a fertile soil look- 
ing like a desert, with villages plundered 
and deserted ; a court wallowing in luxury 
and effeminacy ; the Minister careless and 
negligent of all public duties; and the 
towns infested with murderers and assas- 
sins. In July, 1854, the Bengal “ Hur- 
karu” states that “Colonel Sleeman, the 
able and cautious Resident at Lucknow,” 
detected a letter sent from the King of 
Persia to his Majesty of Oude, in which 
the former monarch spoke hopefully of a 
Persian invasion of India, and “ promised 
in that event to do all that he could for 
the stability of Oude.” Only a few months 
before this an attempt was made by night 
upon the life of Colonel Sleeman himself 
in his own house, which attempt he only 
escaped by having fortunately changed his 
bedroom that evening. 

In the summer of 1854 it became too 
evident to his Indian friends that Colonel 
Sleeman’s health was breaking, and in the 
August of that year he became alarmingly 
unwell. “Forty-six years of incessant 
labour,” says a writer in “ Allen’s Indian 
Mail” of that date,— 

“Have had their influence even on his 
powerful frame; he has received one of 
those terrible warnings believed to indi- 
cate the approach of paralysis 
Colonel Sleeman will depart the last hope 
of any improvement in the condition of 
this unhappy country of Oude. Though 
belonging to the older class of Indian 
officials, Colonel Sleeman has never be- 
come Hindooized. He has appreciated 
the misery created by a native throne; 
he has sternly and even haughtily pointed 
out to the king the miseries caused by 
his incapacity, and has frequently ex- 
torted from his fears the mercy which it 
was vain to hope from his humanity.” 

Later in the same year Colonel Sleeman 
went to the hills for change of air and 
scene, and transacted the business of Resi- 
dent by a deputy for some time. He. had 
the satisfaction of thus prolonging his life 
to witness the actual annexation of Oude, 
and the Residentcy superseded by Sir 
James Outram as Commissioner. On the 
28th of November last he was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General. Still, in 
spite of all the remedies of medical science, 
he gradually sank, and, after a long ill- 
ness, died as mentioned above, leaving 
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behind him a name which will be honoured 
both in England and in India. He was 
advanced to the dignity of a K.C.B. so 
lately as January, and could scarcely have 
received the intelligence of the honour 
bestowed upon his signal merits when he 
left Calcutta, early in the following month. 

His experience of Indian nations, their 
manners and religion, he embodied in a 
work entitled “ Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian Official,” which was pub- 
lished about eight or ten years ago, and 
which is, perhaps, the best suited of all 
the many works written upon India to 
give a European a general insight into 
Indian life. 


Sir Frep. G. Fowxe, Bart. 


May 17. At Leamington, aged 74, 
Sir Frederick Gustavus Fowke, Bart., of 
Lowesby, in the county of Leicester. 

He was born on Jan. 24, 1782, the 
third, but eldest surviving son, of Sir — 
Fowke, Knt., Groom of the Bedchamber 
to his Royal Highness Frederick, Duke 
of Cumberland, (the brother of George 
III.,) by Anne, second daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Thomas Woolaston, Bart. 
His first name was bestowed on him in 
honour of his father’s royal patron, the 
Duke of Cumberland. His entrance into 
life was made with every augury of auspi- 
cious promise. While yet a boy he was 
brought into frequent contact with the 
Prince Regent and his royal brothers, 
then in all the enjoyment of ripened man- 
hood. Naturally generous and _ social ; 
possessing more than a fair share of 
talents and accomplishments; a humorist, 
a mimic, a ready rhymester; handsome 
in face and person; affable, courteous, 
and prepossessing in demeanour,—young 
Frederick Fowke must have been a uni- 
versal favourite in that gay and dissipated 
circle of which more than fifty years ago 
the royal princes formed the centre of at- 
traction. His soubriquet of “Fred Fun” 
—received from the Regent, we are told— 
best expresses the idea his associates then 
formed of his character. 

When thirty-two years of age, Mr. 
Fowke married the only daughter of the 
late Anthony Henderson, Esq., M.P. for 
Brackley. In the same year he was 
created a baronet, that title having been 
possessed by two branches of his maternal 
ancestry. At this period of his life, Sir 
Frederick Fowke was conspicuous in his 
assertion of Tory politics; he was a mem- 
ber of the Pitt Club, and an active and 
zealous politician. At the election of 
Lord Robert Manners and C. M. Phillipps, 
Esq., for the county of Leicester, in the 
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year 1818, when the latter gentleman in a 
hustings speech introduced the oratorical 
quotation, “ Vow populi vox Dei,” Sir 
Frederick recoiled in terror and surprise 
from what he regarded as a revolutionary 
declaration ; but in later years his views 
were considerably modified, and he acqui- 
esced in the propriety of measures from 
which in his younger life he would pro- 
bably have augured the national downfall. 

Sir Frederick was disposed to the study 
of antiquities, and he held the office of 
one of the Presidents of the Leicestershire 
Architectural and Archeological Society. 
In all the relationships of life—as a friend, 
a landlord, and the promoter of taste and 
improvement generally—we feel justified 
in saying he dies respected and lamented. 

He had issue five sons and two daughters. 
Of the sons four survive, and the elder 
daughter is the wife of the Rev. William 
Lancelot Rolleston. Sir Frederick Gus- 
tavus Fowke, who was a Gentleman of 
the Privy Chamber, and a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Leicestershire, died at Leaming- 
ton on the 17th ult. He is succeeded by 
his eldest son, a captain in the Leicester- 
shire Militia, now Sir Frederick Thomas 
Fowke, the second Baronet, who is mar- 
ried to Sarah Mary, youngest daughter 
and co-heiress of the late Henry Leigh 
Spencer, Esq., of Bansted Park, Surrey, 
and has issue. 


Rev. Str GeoRGE BuRRARD, Barr. 


May 17. At Walhampton, Lymington, 
Hampshire, aged 87, the Rev. Sir George 
Burrard, the third Baronet (1769), Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to her Majesty, Rector of 
Burton Coggles, Lincolnshire, and Vicar of 
Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire. 

He was born at Dorking in Surrey, the 
younger son of Colonel William Burrard, 
by his second wife, Mary, daughter of 
Joseph Pearce, Esq., of Lymington. 

He was of Merton College, Oxford, B.A. 
1790, M.A. 1793. He was nominated one 
of his Majesty’s Chaplains in 1801, and had 
ever since retained that dignity. He was 
presented to the rectory of Yarmouth 
(value 43/.) in the same year; to Middle- 
ton Tyas (value 705/.) in 1804; and to 
Burton Coggles (value 6647.) in 1822. All 
these livings were in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor; and Sir George Burrard held 
them all for many years, but resigned 
Yarmouth. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on Feb. 
15, 1840, on the death of his brother, 
Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, G.C.B. 
and G.C.M.G., the dignity having been con- 
ferred on their uncle, Sir Harry Burrard, 
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with remainder to his brothers William 
and George, and their male issue. 

Sir George Burrard was twice married ; 
first, Sept. 18, 1804, to Elizabeth Anne, 
daughter and heir of William Coppil, of 
Jamaica, Esq., by whom he had an only 
surviving child, who succeeds to the 
baronetcy. 

Having lost his first wife on April 10, 
1807, he married secondly, May 1, 1816, 
Emma, daughter of Admiral Joseph Bing- 
ham, and had further issue, Harriet, and 
Harry; Emma, and Emma-Selina, who 
both died in infancy; Theresa, who died 
(Mrs. Cooper) Feb. 2, 1849; and Sidney. 

The present baronet was born in 1805, 
and married in 1839, the only daughter 
of Sir George Dackett, Bart. He was 
M.P. for Lymington in 1830 and 1831. 


Str James Meek, Kyr., C.B. 

May 18. At his residence, Ilfracombe, 
Sir James Meek, Knt., C.B., late Comp- 
troller of the Victualling of her Majesty’s 
Navy, aged 77. 

He was born in 1778, and entered the 
public service in 1798. Under Lord Keith, 
then Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, he was employed in procuring sup- 
plies from Sicily for the support of the 
army sent to invade Egypt. For many 
years he held the post of secretary to dif- 
ferent flag-officers on the Mediterranean 
station, and, among others, to Lord Keith, 
after the close of the war. In 1830, he 
was appointed a Commissioner of the Vic- 
tualling Board, and on the abolition of 
that department was made Comptroller 
of the Victualling of the Navy and Trans- 
port Services. From these duties, which 
he discharged with zeal and efficiency, he 
finally retired in December, 1850, and 
early in the following year was rewarded 
with the honour of Knighthood and the 
Companionship of the Bath. His name, 
however, will be longest remembered in 
connexion with the commercial measures 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, who sent him 
during the winter of 1841 on a tour 
through Belgium, Holland, and the north 
of Germany, for the purpose of collecting 
statistical information respecting agricul- 
tural produce and shipping; and it was, 
to a considerable extent, upon the reports 
supplied to her Majesty’s Ministers by Sir 
James Meek that the then Premier based 
the well-known measures of free trade 
which he introduced in 1846. Sir James 
represented an old Cheshire family, and 
was twice married: first, to a daughter 
of Lieutenant Edward Down, R.N.; and 
second, having been left a widower nearly 
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two years, in 1853, to the daughter of 
the late Dr. Grant, of Kingston, Jamaica. 
He was an acting magistrate for the 
county of Devon, and was much respected 
in the town and neighbourhood of Ilfra- 
combe, where he had long resided. 





ReAR-ADMIRAL KING, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
F.L.S., M.L.C. 


In Feb. At his residence, Grantham, 
Sydney, New South Wales, aged 62, Philip 
Parker King, Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Admiral King was the son of Philip 
Gidley King, Esq., Post-Captain in the 
royal navy, who from the ability he ex- 
hibited in the settlement of Norfolk Is- 
land, was appointed to succeed Captain 
Hunter in the Government of New South 
Wales, and who accordingly assumed the 
position of Governor in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1800, on the departure of Governor 
Hunter for England. 

The subject of this memoir was born 
at Norfolk Island, on December 13, 1793, 
and entered the navy in November, 1807, 
as a first-class volunteer, on board the 
“ Diana,” frigate, Captain Charles Grant ; 
whose first-lieutenant, the late Captain R. 
H. Barclay, he well supported in an attack 
made by the ship’s boats in 1808 upon a 
French convoy passing between Nantes 
and Rochefort. On the night of Decem- 
ber 2, 1809, he was again noticed for his 
gallantry in the boats under Lieutenant 
Daniel Miller, at the cutting out of three 
schuyts, moored to the shore of Odenskirk, 
and provided with heavy ordnance. On 
May 18 he obtained the rank of midship- 
man ; and in 1810 he proceeded as mas- 
ter’s mate of the “ Hibernia,” 110, Captain 
John Chambers White, to the Mediter- 
ranean, where he followed the latter officer 
with the “Centaur,” 74; and in August, 
1811, joined the “ Cumberland,” 74. To- 
wards the close of the same year he was 
received on board the “Adamant,” 50, 
flag-ship at Leith. After he had again 
served for eighteen months in the “ Ar- 
mada,” 74, on the Mediterranean station, 
he was thence in January, 1814, transferred 
to the “Caledonia,” 120, flag-ship of Sir 
Edward Pellew, through whom he was 
promoted, February 28 following, to a 
lieutenancy in the “Trident,” 64. He 
next, from July, 1814, until July, 1815, 
served on board the “ Elizabeth,” 74, at 
Gibraltar, and in February, 1817, was en- 
trusted with the conduct of an expedition 
having for its object a survey of the coasts 
of Australia, a service on which he con- 
tinued employed in the “ Mermaid,” cutter, 
and “ Bathurst,” sloop, (to the command 
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whereof he was promoted by commission 
dated July 17, 1821,) until his return to 
England, in 1823. The results of the 
undertaking are contained in a narrative 
of the survey of the inter-tropical and 
western coasts of Australia, and in an 
atlas, both compiled by Captain King, 
and published, the former by Murray, and 
the latter by the Hydrographical Office, 
at the Admiralty. In September, 1825, 
from the feeling of confidence with which 
he had impressed the Admiralty, in the 
discharge of his late duties, he was ap- 
pointed to the “ Adventure,” sloop, and 
ordered to survey the southern coast of 
America, from the entrance of the Rio 
Plata, round to Chiloe, and of Tierra del 
Fuego. He was paid off on his arrival in 
England, November 16, 1830, and has not 
been since employed. His Post-commis- 
sion bears date February 25, 1830. 

In 1832 Captain King published, as the 
partial fruit of his recent voyage, a vo- 
lume entitled, “Sailing Directions to the 
Coasts of Eastern and Western Patagonia, 
including the straits of Magalhaen, and 
the Sea-coast of Tierra del Fuego.” Be- 
sides being a F.R.S. and a F.L.S., Cap- 
tain King was a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London and a corres- 
ponding member of the Zoological Society. 

On his retirement from active service, 
Captain King returned to Australia, and 
shortly after his arrival succeeded Sir 
Edward Parry as manager of the affairs 
of the Australian Agricultural Society, 
the duties of which office he discharged 
with characteristic and exemplary ability 
and attention for several years. He was 
appointed a nominee member of the Legis- 
lative Council by the late Governor, Sir 
Charles Fitzroy; but latterly he held his 
seat in the House in the more honourable 
capacity of a representative member, hav- 
ing at the general elections of 1851 offered 
himself as a candidate for the constituency 
of Gloucester and Macquarie, and on that 
occasion was returned by a large majority 
over his opponent, Mr. Joseph Simmons. 
As an elective member he was, when his 
health permitted, generally regular in his 
attendance; and both in the House, and 
in the numerous committees on which he 
was appointed, took an active part in the 
business under consideration. During the 
last session of Council he strongly sup- 
ported in particular the proposition for 
the establishment of a Nautical School: 
so decidedly was he in favour of this be- 
nevolent object, that it was his intention 
to be present and address the public 
meeting to be held respecting it in the 
Victoria Theatre. The last, and perhaps 
the most important, of his services in his 
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legislative capacity, was in connection with 
the inquiry into the City Commissioners’ 
Department, of the committee on which 
he was a member; and when the subject 
was brought before the House he strenu- 
ously supported the adoption of the chair- 
man’s report. For some time past he held 
the office of Chairman of the Denomina- 
tional Board of Education, and was con- 
sequently regarded as the representative 
of that body in the Council. 

In September or October last Captain 
King was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue, but it was not till 
about the middle of last month that he 
received intelligence of his advancement. 
His was the first instance of a native of 
Australia rising to so distinguished a 
rank in the British navy, and every one 
must feel a deep regret that his enjoy- 
ment of the honour was for so brief a 
period. 

Both in public and in private life Ad- 
miral King merited, as he obtained, the 
cordial regard and high respect of all to 
whom he was known, whether personally 
or by repute. 

Admiral King married Harriet, daughter 
of Christopher Lethbridge, of Launceston, 
co. Cornwall, who with a numerous family 
is left to deplore their loss. 

Thus has Australia within a few months 
had to deplore the loss of two of the illus- 
trious sons of science who have adorned 
her history—the late Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
who explored her far interior, and Admiral 
King, who surveyed her wide-extending 
coasts.—From the Sydney “ Empire.” 





Captain C. W. Deans Dunpas. 


April 11. At the United Service Club, 
in Queen-street, Edinburgh, in his 45th 
year, Charles Whitley Deans Dundas, Esq. 

He was the elder son of Rear-Admiral 
Sir James Whitley Deans Dundas, G.C.B., 
late Commander-in-chief in the Black Sea, 
and formerly M. P. for Greenwich, by his 
first-cousin, the Hon. Janet Dundas, only 
daughter and heiress of Charles Dundas, 
Lord Amesbury, by Anne, daughter and 
sole heir of Ralph Whitley, Esq., of Aston 
Hall, co. Flint. 

Mr. Dundas was for some time a Captain 
in the Coldstream Guards. He was re- 
turned to parliament for the Flint district 
of boroughs at the general election of 
1837, defeating Robert John Mostyn, 
Esq., the Conservative candidate, with 
591 votes to 393; but he retired at the 
dissolution of 1841. 

He married, March 24, 1837, his second- 
cousin, Janet Lindsay, daughter of J. Jar- 
dine, Esq., and granddaughter of James 
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Bruce, Esq., of Kinnaird, the traveller, by 
Mary Dundas, daughter of Thomas Dundas, 
Esq., of Fingask ; he leaves issue a son and 
heir, Charles Amesbury, born in 1845. 





Carr, Wrrt1aM Joun Coxe, R.N., K.H. 


May 15. At Lechlade, aged 68, Wil- 
liam J. Cole, R.N. 

Captain Cole was a genuine specimen of 
the true English sailor—a very lion in war, 
a lamb in times of peace. He was a native 
of London, and entered the navy Jan. 5, 
1802, as second-class boy, on board the 
“ Buffalo” store-ship, commanded by that 
excellent officer the late Captain Kent, 
with whom, after visiting India, witness~ 
ing the first settlement ever formed in 
Van Diemen’s Land, and performing much 
surveying duty, he returned to England 
in December, 1805, on board the “ Inves- 
tigator,” a very small vessel, whose crew, 
on their arrival at Liverpool, were reward- 
ed with double pay for their exertions 
and the hardships they had endured in 
having effected a passage from Port Jack- 
son to the above place without touching 
at any intermediate port. The voyage 
had occupied a period of five months, 
during eleven weeks of which the men 
had been restricted to half-a-pint of water 
each a-day. 

On becoming attached, as midshipman, 
to the “ Medusa,” 32, Captain the Hon. D. 
P. Bouverie, Mr. Cole next sailed for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thence for South 
America, where he served in the boats 
at the capture of Maldonado. While yet 
on the same station, in the “ Diadem,” 64, 
bearing the broad pendant at first of Sir 
Home Popham, and the flag afterwards of 
Rear-Admiral Stirling, we find him assi- 
duously employed at the siege of Monte 
Video, both in dragging up the guns for 
the advanced batteries, and in supplying 
them with ammunition. During a subse- 
quent attachment, from May, 1808, to 
June, 1810, to the “ Christian VII.,” 80, 
Captain Yorke, he received a wound at 
the cutting out of a convoy from under a 
heavy battery in Basque Roads ; served in 
the ship’s cutter at the capture of a large 
gun-boat off Ile d@’ Aix, where the officer 
of the French vessel was desperately 
wounded, and three of his men killed ; 
and was severely bruised by the explosion 
of a fire-vessel, while endeavouring, under 
the late gallant Captain Guion, to lay her 
on board a French frigate in the road of 
Ile d@’ Aix. As a reward for these services, 
Mr. Cole, on July 18, 1810, was promoted 
from the “ Racehorse,” 18, to a lieuten- 
ancy in the “Otter,” sloop, which vessel 
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had, however, sailed for England before he 
could reach the Isle of France to join her. 
He then, although on half-pay, volunteered 
to fit out a large prize-frigate “La Bel- 
lone,” found, on the capture of the latter 
place, dismasted, and without a bowsprit ; 
after which service he returned to England, 
and became first-lieutenant, July 17, 1811, 
of the “Crocodile,” 28. In that frigate 
he was actively employed on the Channel, 
Lisbon, Mediterranean, and Newfound- 
land stations; and on one occasion, in 
July, 1812, displayed much gallantry in 
attempting, with four boats and sixty-two 
volunteers, to cut out in open day a de- 
tachment of four armed vessels, together 
with a convoy, lying beneath the batteries 
in the bay of Paros, on the coast of France, 
where the “ Crocodile’s” cutter, then under 
Commander Jos. Roche, was unfortunately 
sunk by a shot from a national brig. 
Between 1815 and the date of his pro- 
motion to the rank of Commander, Au- 
gust 8, 1828, Mr. Cole appears to have 
afterwards served, generally as first-lieu- 
tenant, and chiefly on the home station, 
on board the “ Rhin,” 38, “ Florida,” 29, 
« Northumberland,” 78, “ Cambridge,” 80, 
“Prince Regent,” 126, “Royal George” 
and “ Royal Sovereign” yachts; as also in 
command of the “Onyx,” 10. He ob- 
tained, while in the “ RKhin,” the thanks 
of Captain Malcolm, for his ability in con- 
ducting that ship through a difficult navi- 
gation, while the latter officer, with all 
but sixty-two of the crew, was engaged 
on a cutting-out expedition in the small 
harbour of Corrijou, near Abervrach, 18th 
of July, 1815; during his attachment to 
the “Northumberland” he had charge of 
the “Seagull” and “ Highflyer” tenders,— 
cruized in the “ Royal Sovereign” as first- 
lieutenant to King William IV. when Lord- 
High-Admiral ; and, for his exertions dur- 
ing a violent gale in the same vessel, when 
conveying to Holland the Queen of Wur- 
temberg, was mentioned in the despatches 
of Sir William Freemantle to George IV., 
—and, when in command of the “ Onyx,” 
ran to the coast of Africa with important 
despatches and invalids from Fernando Po. 
From the 6th of July, 1831, until 1834, 
Captain Cole next held a responsible ap- 
pointment in the coast-guard; on leaving 
which service he was presented by the 
chief officers and others who had been 
under his command with a superb silver 
snuff-box, as a token of their respect and 
regard for him. He further officiated 
from the 28th of January, 1836, until 
paid off in 1837, as second captain of the 
“ Revenge,” 78, commanded in the Medi- 
terranean by his estimable friend Captain 
William Elliot ; but since his attainment 
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of post-rank, July, 1838, has been on half- 


ay. 
Captain Cole was nominated a K.H. 
January 1, 1837, and on four separate 
oceasions preserved the lives of others by 
imminently hazarding his own :—first, dur- 
ing his servitude in the “Crocodile,” when 
his intrepidity in saving two officers and 
a seaman from a watery grave procured 
him, through the hands of H.R.H. the 
late Duke of Sussex, a first-class gold 
medal from the Royal Humane Society ; 
secondly, on his passage to the coast of 
Africa in the “Onyx,” when he jumped 
overboard after a seaman who had fallen 
out of a stern-boat in the act of being 
lowered down; a third time in the river 
Thames, where, in July, 1835, being at 
the time a passenger on board the “ Red 
Rover” steamer, he rescued two gentle- 
men, who had been upset in a wherry by 
getting under the bows of that vessel; 
and again, in June, 1836, when he plunged 
into the sea after one of the gunner’s 
crew belonging to the “Revenge,” who 
had fallen from the main-chains. 

After retiring from active service Cap- 
tain Cole settled at Lechlade, with which 
place he appears to have had no previous 
connection, but by his exemplary life and 
active benevolence soon gained the esteem 
of all classes. Although not statutably 
qualified, he was placed in the commission 
of the peace, where his honourable prin- 
ciples and upright conduct fully justified 
the opinions previously formed of him by 
his friends. At the Sunday-school, at re- 
ligious meetings, or at meetings convened 
to discuss the best means of promoting 
the benefit of the lower classes, he was a 
constant attendant and frequent speaker. 

He married, October 23, 1818, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Robert Wace, Esq., of 
Lechlade, and has issue, four daughters. 


Tue Rev. Canon RoGErs. 


June 12. At Penrose, near Helston, 
the Rev. John Rogers, M.A., Canon-Resi- 
dentiary of Exeter Cathedral, aged 77. 

The deceased was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and during his long life he actively 
and constantly employed his talents and 
acquirements, which were very consider- 
able, for the benefit of those around him ; 
and all who enjoyed his friendship or ac- 
quaintance will remember his single- 
hearted kindness, and the unaffected and 
amiable simplicity of his manner and cha- 
racter. He was distinguished for his many 
acts of piety and beneficence, and the 
warm interest which he took in all the 
charitable institutions within his reach and 
influence. Full of information, which he 
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communicated in a most agreeable manner, 
he was a valuable member of society, and 
by his learning he contributed much to 
the progress which has been lately made 
in the difficult researches of Hebrew and 
Oriental criticism. Striking evidence of 
this was afforded by his critical remarks 
on Bishop Lowth, and by his publication, 
in 1833, of “The Book of Psalms in 
Hebrew, metrically arranged ; with Selec- 
tions from the Various Readings of Kenni- 
cott and De Rossi;” and, a few years 
later, of a pamphlet advocating a new 
translation of the Pes-Chito. On those 
subjects, of deepest interest to him, as 
connected with the elucidation of the 
Holy Scriptures, he employed his active 
powers of mind till within a very few 
hours of the end of a life of Christian 
usefulness, closed in Christian faith and 
hope. He was twice married: first to a 
daughter of the Rev. J. Jope, of St. Cleer, 
in Cornwall, by whom he had five sons 
and a daughter, who survive him; and 
secondly, to the eldest daughter of the 
late G. Fursdon, Esq., of Fursdon, who 
also survives him. An excellent husband 
and father, a most kind landlord, he was 
most justly beloved and esteemed in every 
relation of life. 


Henry Lawson, Esq., F.R.S. 

Aug. 23, 1855. In Lansdown Crescent, 
Bath, in his 82nd year, Henry Lawson, 
Esq., Fellow of the Royal and Astronomical 
Societies. 

Mr. Lawson was the younger son of 
the Very Rev. Johnson Lawson, Dean of 
Battle, Vicar of Throwley, and Rector of 
Cranbrook, Kent, by Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Henry Wright, Esq., of Bath, 
twice mayor of that city. 

Through the family of Johnson he was 
descended from Sir Edward Bushell, whose 
wife is‘said to have been Mary Seymour, 
the offspring of Queen Katharine Parr by 
her last husband, the Lord-Admiral. (See 
Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens,” 
edit. 1853, iii. 295.) 

Mr. Lawson was born at Greenwich, 
on March 23, 1774, and with his brother 
was educated at the same place by the 
celebrated Dr. Burney. They quitted 
school at an early age, and were appren- 
ticed to Mr. Edward Nairne, an eminent 
optician in Cornhill, who had become the 
third husband of their mother. Even- 
tually, however, neither of them followed 
that business, and Henry never followed 
any trade or profession. But he became 
a member of the Spectacle-makers’ Com- 
pany, and twice occupied the post of 
its Master. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XLVI. 
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Mr. Nairne died in 1806; his widow 
continued to occupy his house at Chelsea 
until her death in 1823, and during her 
life Mr. Lawson’s home was with her; 
finding his chief occupation in his work- 
shop, and in the use of a two-and-a-half 
foot telescope, with which Mr. Dollond 
supplied him in 1820. 

His scientific tastes had been manifested 
at an earlier age, when he became, in 
1796, one of the original members of the 
Askesian Society, of which an account 
will be found in Howard’s Barometrogra- 
phia, and in the Life of William Allen, 
F.R.S. Each member in turn contributed 
a paper, which was usually printed in 
Tilloch’s “ Philosophical Magazine ;” and 
the society continued to fulfil the objects 
of its founders until superseded by the 
formation of the Geological Society. 


After his mother’s death, at the close 
of 1823, Mr. Lawson married Amelia, 
only daughter of the Rev. Thomas Jen- 
nings, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Hereford; and 
from that time he resided in Hereford, 
until after the death of a relative (Miss 
Westwood), who left him a considerable 
fortune. 


He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1833, and of the 
Royal Society in 1840. In 1841 he re- 
moved to No. 7, Lansdown Crescent, Bath, 
where he formed an observatory on the 
roof of his house, storing it with the best 
instruments he could procure. Of this, 
in 1846, he published an account, with 
plates, entitled “The Arrangement of an 
Observatory for Practical Astronomy and 
Meteorology.” ‘In 1845 he had read at 
the meeting of the British Association, 
“ Observations on the placing of Thermo- 
meters, and the plan of a stand ;” and in 
1846 he received for this thermometer- 
stand a prize from the Society of Arts. 
He also received the silver medal of that 
society for his Reclinea, a convenient 
chair for the observation of zenith stars. 
In 1847 he published a brief “ History of 
the New Planets.” In 1853 he published 
an account of two inventions for the relief 
of persons helpless from disease or wounds, 
called the Lifting Apparatus and the Sur- 
gical Transferrer ; and in 1855 a pamphlet, 
“On the Advisability of Training the 
Youth of Britain to Mili Exercises, 
as productive of National Safety.” Both 
at Hereford and at Bath he was accus- 
tomed to record astronomical, meteoro- 
logical, and other observations, including 
the accounts of all earthquakes. Unfortu- 
nately, his manuscripts were inadvertently 
sold at the sale of his house and furniture. 
A careful record of the solar spots, which 
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he kept in 1831-2, he presented to the 
Astronomical Society. 

After Mr. Lawson was settled in Bath, 
he used to open his house weekly to con- 
versational parties, in which his large 
eleven-foot telescope (made by Dollond 
in 1834) was naturally an object of much 
interest. It was one of his greatest plea- 
sures to explain to the young and inquir- 
ing, either the wonders of the starry vault, 
or those of the microscope, to which also 
he devoted much attention. In this re- 
spect his patience was untiring, and his 
generosity quite admirable. His explana- 
tions were always clear and perspicuous, 
his knowledge exact, and his love of truth 
sacred. The poorest mechanic might listen 
to him with delight, and the finished 
scholar with deference. On ordinary mat- 
ters his conversation was always fresh and 
vigorous, his memory carrying him back 
to the celebrities of the days of George 
the Third. Whilst he knew the world 
well, and read character with great dis- 
crimination, he was most catholic in his 
sentiments, and forbearing in his conduct 
towards all mankind. His beneficence was 
liberally and judiciously bestowed upon 
every institution, or charity, of which he 
could conscientiously approve. His hospi- 
tality was cordially extended to a frequent 
succession of visitors from all parts of the 
country. Mrs. Lawson was his constant 
companion, and the partaker of all his 
schemes of usefulness and benevolence. 
The circumstance of their having no chil- 
dren seemed only to make them more 
thoroughly dependent on each other. She 
died only two months before him, on the 
25th of June. Mr. Lawson bowed his 
head in submission, and felt her loss as a 
warning for his own departure. 

In Dee. 1851, Mr. Lawson proposed 
to give the whole of his astronomical 
and meteorological instruments, together 
with 1,050/., to the town and county of 
Nottingham, provided a requisite sum of 
money could be raised to build an ob- 
servatory, and endow it with 2007. a- 
year. In order to secure this noble boon, 
a committee was formed, of which the 
Duke of Newcastle was chairman, and 
Mr. E. J. Lowe hon. secretary, and 727 
individuals were induced to subscribe. 
A sum amounting to 6,562/. was col- 
lected, the corporation of Nottingham 
voted land of the value of 600/., and go- 
vernment proposed to add 2,000/., making 
a total of 10,2127. A codicil was added 
to Mr. Lawson’s will, at the request of 
the committee; and afterwards the in- 
struments were conveyed to the Duke of 
Newcastle, in joint trust with Mr. Law- 
son, to secure the due fulfilment of the 
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agreement. When these arrangements 
had been nearly completed, the money 
valuation of the instruments was dis- 
puted, and differences of opinion arose, 
which ended in the return of all the 
subscriptions, and the abandonment of 
the design. Mr. Lawson has now left 
the whole of his meteorological instru- 
ments (including the hygrometer made 
by Dr. Franklin for his own use) and 
his books relating to meteorology, to 
Mr. Lowe, for his private observatory at 
Beeston, near Nottingham. His 11-foot 
telescope was presented, shortly before his 
death, to the Royal Naval School at 
Greenwich; and his 5-foot telescope 
(made by Dollond in 1826) to Mr. W. G. 
Lettsom. He has bequeathed the sum 
of 2007. each (free of legacy duty—as 
with all the following) to the Royal 
Society, the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and the British Meteorological Society ; 
1007. to the Spectacle-makers’ Company 
of London; and 50/. to the Montrose 
Natural History Society. To charities: 
3007. to the Baths and Washhouses at 
Bath; 2002. each to the Bath General 
Hospital, the Bath United Hospital, and 
the Eastern and Walcot Dispensary ; and 
1007. to the Ear and Eye Infirmary at 
Bath. His legatees are very numerous, 
his property being divided among 139 
persons. His relics of Queen Katharine 
Parr he has left to her biographer, Miss 
Strickland, who also claims descent from 
the Queen’s family: they consist of a 
napkin bearing the arms of Queen Katha- 
rine of Arragon, the arms of England in 
copper, from the centre of a large dish, 
a gold ring containing the Queen’s hair, 
an oil-picture of Henry VIII., one of the 
Queen, and a miniature of Edward VL, 
besides various papers on the subject. 
Mr. Lawson’s executors are John Jones, 
Esq., of Cefnfaes, Rhayader, and Mr. Hill, 
solicitor, of Bath. His body was interred 
at Weston, near Bath, in a vault contain- 
ing the remains of many members of his 
family. 


GrorGE GwItt, Esq. F.S.A. 


June 26. At his house in Union-street, 
Southwark, in his 82nd year, George 
Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. 

Mr. Gwilt was the elder of two sons of 
Mr. George Gwilt, an architect and sur- 
veyor, also of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
where his family have resided more thana 
century ; the younger son being Mr. Jo- 
seph Gwilt, the well-known author of 
“The Encyclopedia of Architecture,” and 
other important works. 

Mr. Gwilt, senr., was surveyor for the 
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county of Surrey; and, amongst other 
buildings, he erected Horsemonger-lane 
Gaol and Newington Sessions-house. He 
died on December 9, 1807. 

His son George was born on May 8, 
1775, was brought up to his father’s 
profession of an architect, and succeeded 
his father in his professional practice on 
his death. His chief work, and that with 
which his name will always be worthily 
associated, was the restoration of the choir 
and tower of St. Mary Overy’s Church, 
already referred -to, and the lady-chapel, 
which Mr. Gwilt executed with much 
taste and judgment; though as regards 
the choir and tower, at a very great ex- 
pense to the parishioners of St. Saviour, 
who, although proud of their fine church, 
were not well pleased to have incurred 
a debt of 35,000/. for the restoration of a 
part of it. This work was performed be- 
tween 1822 and 1825. With Mr. Gwilt 
such works were labours in which he de- 
lighted, and when, through the indefatig- 
able exertions of the late Mr. Thomas 
Saunders, F.S.A., the lady-chapel was 
rescued from destruction, and its restora- 
tion effected by means of a public subscrip- 
tion exceeding 3,000/., Mr. Gwilt liberally 
undertook the professional direction and 
superintendence of the work, and per- 
formed it gratuitously. 

This was completed in 1823, and the 
late Mr. Carlos, in a short description of it 
in the GENTLEMAN’Ss MaGaziInE (March, 
1833, p. 254), says, “‘ When the former 
appearance of the building, dilapidated by 
the effects of time and neglect, and in- 
jured by partial and tasteless repairs, is 
forgotten, and the masonry of the new 
work shall have lost its freshness, then 
will the design be viewed with even greater 
satisfaction than at present, and few per- 
sons, strangers to the former state, will 
conceive that the antique-looking building 
before them is a restoration of the nine- 
teenth century. Every praise is due to 
Mr. Gwilt for the scrupulous accuracy with 
which the mouldings and detail of the 
former design have been copied, and equally 
so for the care and attention which he has 
bestowed on the restoration of those parts 
which had been entirely lost: of this the 
gables are instances: of these only two 
remained in anything like a perfect state.” 
He also designed and executed the first 
ten of the Almshouses of Cure’s College, 
St. Saviour’s, in Southwark, with the iron 
gates, which are very creditable specimens 
of the medizval style. 

Mr. Gwilt was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries on Dec. 14, 1815. 
He made several communications to the 
society ; but the only memoir of his that 
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was printed, is one containing his “ Ob- 
servations on the Church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, chiefly relating to its original struc- 
ture,” written in 1828, and published, with 
six plates, in the fifth volume of the Ve- 
tusta Monumenta. He had then recently 
been professionally engaged im the repairs 
of that church, during which he rebuilt 
the upper part of the steeple. 

He was an occasional contributor to the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinzE, and amongst 
other articles there are two valuable com- 
munications from him in March and June, 
1815, on the remains of Winchester Palace, 
Southwark. Letters from him have at 
different times appeared in “ The Builder.” 

Mr. Gwilt delighted in the collection of 
relics of antiquity, and had formed a valua- 
ble museum of coins and architectural an- 
tiquities, and more particularly of the 
Roman remains that have been discovered 
in Southwark. Some few years since he 
was robbed of his silver coins by some 
thieves who entered his museum at night. 

Mr. Gwilt had three sons and four 
daughters. Of the sons, George, the eldest, 
who died at an early age, was a young 
man of great promise in his profession of 
an architect. His early loss was much 
lamented. The second son, Charles Edwin, 
also an architect, died early. He con- 
tributed to the “ Archeologia” an Account 
of the Remains of Part of the Prior of 
Lewes’s-house, in Carter-lane, St. Olave’s, 
Southwark (vol. xxv. p. 604). The third 
son, Alfred, survives. 

For many years Mr. Gwilt had been 
subject to a painful complaint, but not- 
withstanding that circumstance and his 
great age, he was to the latest period of 
his life devoted to antiquarian pursuits ; 
and so lately as the 12th of June last, he 
attended the meeting of the Surrey Archxo- 
logical Society, at Croydon, being then in 
tolerable health. The loss of Mrs. Gwilt, 
however, who died but a few weeks before 
him, had been severely felt by him. 

He was buried on Monday, July 7, by 
special authority of the Secretary of State, 
in his own vault, on the exterior of the 
south-side of the choir of St. Saviour’s. 


JoHN RicHarps, Esq., F.S.A. 


July 16. Died at Leighton Buzzard, 
from the effects of an accident, John 
Richards, Esq., of Charterhouse-square, 
in the 50th year of his age. 

Mr. Richards was born at Reading. 
His father was for many years one of the 
coroners for the county of Berks. His 
maternal grandfather, Mr. William Si- 
monds Higgs, F.S.A., is remembered by 
many persons as the possessor of a choice 
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library and a valuable collection of coins 
and medals. Other ancestors of Mr. 
Richards, on the side both of father 
and mother, will be found, for many 
generations past, amongst those who 
served the chief municipal offices, and 
were, in their own days, the leading 
people in his native town. 

Mr. Richards was an only child. After 
an education at the Reading Grammar- 
school, under Dr. Valpy, he entered the 
profession of his father—that of a soli- 
citor. But the law alone did not satisfy 
him. Like so many other men, he united 
to the practice of the law a taste for 
literature, and especially a fondness for 
the history and antiquities of his native 
county. Looking forward to a period 
when he might be able to turn his col- 
lections to literary account, he sedulously 
gathered together everything that could 
be made available for topography, and 
especially whatever tended to illustrate 
the genealogies of Berkshire families. In 
the same spirit, shortly after the insti- 
tution of the Camden Society, of which 
he was an early and zealous member, he 
procured the establishment of the Berk- 
shire Ashmolean Society, designed for the 
publication of works illustrative of Berk- 
shire history and antiquities. But its 
fortunes were mixed up with those of its 
founder. After he had served the office 
of chief magistrate of Reading with con- 
siderable eclat, a reverse of circumstances, 
mainly consequent on an unsuccessful 
building speculation at White Knights, 
destroyed his early views, occasioned the 
removal of his residence and practice to 
London, and put an end to the Berk- 
shire Ashmolean Society, after it had 
published—I. Original Letters of Arch- 
bishop Laud, edited by Mr. Bruce; II. 
The Unton Inventories, edited by Mr. 
John Gough Nichols ; and, III. The Chro- 
nicle of Abingdon, edited by Mr. Halliwell. 

The check which these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances gave to Mr. Richards’s indul- 
gence of his literary tastes was but tempo- 
rary. After the lapse of some few years, 
he was once more occupied in Berkshire 
genealogical inquiries, when an accident 
—the being tripped up by a large dog 
which ran violently against him — pro- 
duced an injury to his brain which in a 
few days terminated his life. To his 
family the event was peculiarly melan- 
choly. One of his children, a daughter 
aged 14, had died after an illness of a 
couple of months, only about ten days 
before the occurrence of his own fatal 
accident :— 

“One woe doth tread upon another’s heels, 

So fast they follow.” 
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Mr. Richards was married in 1830 
to Frances the eldest daughter of John 
May, Esq., formerly of Caversham, and 
now of i He leaves his wife sur- 
viving, with a family of six children. One 
of his sons is a student at St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, and another is at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School. 

Mr. Richards’s father died a few years 
ago. His mother, a lady who, on many 
accounts, is an object of great respect, and, 
on this occasion, of universal -sympathy, 
still survives, at Reading. 

Although his pen was that of a ready 
writer, we are not aware of his having 
published anything beyond an edition of 
‘The Berkshire Lady,’ in which the 
heroine of that romantic legend was 
traced home to a Berkshire family, and 
some few communications to the GEN- 
TLEMAN’S MaGazINE, on subjects of 
Berkshire interest. 

In private life it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a gentler or more amiable man. 
All who knew him will long remember his 
tall, upright figure; his slow, measured 
step; his calm and quiet manners; his 
speech in a tranquil kind of under-tone ; 
his fondness for relating the minute de- 
tails of personal adventures in which he 
was interested; the sanguine, hopeful hue 
which he was but too apt to throw over 
all events and circumstances; his readi- 
ness to assist other people; and, above 
everything else, his placable, friendly dis- 
position, totally devoid of suspicion, envy, 
or any other form of harshness or want 
of charity. Amidst the bustle and busi- 
ness of life, it often seemed as if “John 
Richards” — so was he always termed 
among his oldest friends — was rather 
fitted, by his peculiar gentleness and pla- 
cidity of manners, to be a izen of 
some calmer and more peaceful world 
than this. 

B. 


THOMAS BARRETT LENNARD, Esq. 


June 9. At Brighton, aged 68, Thomas 
Barrett Lennard, Esq., eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, Bart., of Belhus, 
Essex, by his first wife Dorothy, daughter 
of the late Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. 

The deceased gentleman was born Oct. 4, 
1788, and received his early education at 
the Charterhouse School, and afterwards at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A, 1810, M.A. 1813. He was 
twice married : first, in 1815, to Margaret, 
second daughter of John Wharton, Esq., 
of Skelton Castle, co. York, who died in 
Italy in 1844; and secondly, in 1825, to 
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Mary, only daughter and heiress of Bart- 
lett Bridger Sheddon, Esq., of Aldham-hall, 
Suffolk, by whom he has left issue an only 
son. In 1820 he became a candidate for 
Ipswich in the Liberal interest, and though 
not successful at the poll, he subsequently 
unseated Mr. John Round on petition. The 
sum spent on both sides in this contest, at 
the hustings and afterwards before a par- 
liamentary committee, was such as would 
appear almost fabulous in these days of 
economy and diminished election outlay. 
In 1826 he was elected for Maldon, Essex, 
by a majority of 53 over Quintin Dick, Esq., 
and continued to represent that borough 
down to 1837, when he was ejected by his 
old opponent, Mr. John Round; he was 
again unsuccessful at the general election 
of 1841; he regained his seat, however, in 
1847. At the election of 1852 he was 
again unsuccessful. 

Mr. Lennard was looked upon as one of 
the chief supporters of the Liberal cause in 
the county of Essex, the southern division 
of which his father represented in the first 
Reformed Parliament : but being of retired 
and studious habits, he took little part in 
the active business of a magistrate for the 
county. Few persons have made greater 
sacrifices in the cause of his political party : 
but though the exciting electioneering con- 
tests naturally brought him into conflicts 
on the hustings, his gentlemanly bearing 
and courtesy, which was often acknow- 
ledged by his political opponents, secured 
him their personal respect. 

His only son, Thomas Barrett, now heir- 
apparent to his grandfather’s baronetcy, 
was born in 1826, and married in 1853, 
Emma, daughter of the Rev. Sir William 
Page Wood, Bart., of Glazenwood, Essex, 
by whom he has a son born in 1853, and 
other issue. 

The venerable Sir Thomas Barrett Len- 
nard, Bart., who is now in his 95th year, 
and, we believe, the senior member of the 
baronetage of all the three kingdoms, is a 
natural son and testamentary heir of 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, 17th Lord 
Dacre, the son and heir of Richard Bar- 
rett Lennard, Esq., by Anne Baroness 
Dacre, youngest daughter and co-heir of 
Thomas, last earl of Sussex. 


Miss INNzEs. 


March 24, at Hounslow, Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Charles Innes, of 
Fleet-street and Hatton-garden. 

Miss Innes was joint editor with her 
sisters of the annual “ Peerage,” known, 
through the kindness of the late Edmund 
Lodge, Esq., Clarencieux, as “Lodge’s Peer- 
age,” but which owes its establishment in 
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the public favour mainly to her persever- 
ing energy, and its acknowledged accu- 
racy to the constant watchful superintend- 
ence of the deceased. She was blessed 
from earliest infancy with instruction by 
parental precept and example in the true 
way of life, in conformity with the sound 
teaching of the Church, whose doctrines 
she ardently imbibed and ever held fast. 
She associated much amongst the clergy, 
and during a large portion of maturer 
life enjoyed the pastoral counsel and 
almost paternal kindness of one who was 
himself a bright pattern of every Christian 
grace. The seed thus sown and watered 
bore large increase ; her serene, never-fail- 
ing, but unobtrusive piety, prompt and 
correct judgment, enlarged intellect, ani- 
mated conversational powers, and univer- 
sal benevolence, and more especially the 
fervency and constancy of her affections, 
welling over with the warmest gratitude 
for every mark of regard, rendered her the 
light and joy of, and inspired the deepest 
attachment in, a small circle of friends, by 
whom her loss will be long deplored. 

Duringseveral yearsof declining strength, 
though bearing her full share in editorial 
labours, entering with eager patriotism 
into all public interests, and glowing with 
a genuine sympathy which made the joys 
and sorrows of others truly her own, yet 
her conversation was eminently in heaven. 
— Communicated. 


Lovis-CEsaR-JOSEPH DUCORNET. 

Recently, in France, Louis C. J. Du- 
cornet, a painter of some repute, aged 50. 

This artist was born at Lille, the 10th 
of January, 1806, and was one of a large 
family in poor circumstances. Nature had 
made him the subject of sad bodily de- 
formity, for he was born without arms or 
thighs; he had only four toes to his right 
foot, which otherwise was admirably 
formed. Until the age of six he was 
weakly, and could with difficulty support 
himself; this state was probably the 
means of developing his talent as an 
artist. The rest of the family being 
busy in their daily occupations, young 
Ducornet was left to roll about on the 
floor, and thus acquired the habit of 
picking up bits of charcoal from the 
hearth, and amusing himself in draw- 
ing on the wall all the objects that 
presented themselves to his eye. In the 
same house dwelt the nephew of M. 
Wateau, professor of drawing at the 
school, whose children were in the habit 
of playing with young Ducornet. One 
day they requested their father to shew 
him how to draw a flower, who answered 
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that he would teach him the principles 
of drawing, on condition that M. Du- 
moncelle should also teach him to read 
and write; the proposition was accepted, 
and Ducornet continued to work with 
the children of Wateau. The mayor of 
Lille, the Count de Muyssard, seeing the 
rapid and intelligent progress of the child, 
obtained for him a pension of 300 francs 
from the municipality. Some time after, 
M. Potteau, deputy of the department, 
with the assistance of M. de Muyssard, 
caused him to be sent to Paris, and placed 
in the atelier of Lethiére, where he was 
treated by that painter as a son, and by 
the pupils as a brother. Through the 
intervention of Baron Gerard, Charles X. 
assigned him a pension of 1,200 francs 
per annum, which was paid him until 
the downfall of that monarch in 1830: it 
was never renewed, notwithstanding Baron 
Gros interested himself greatly to obtain it. 
Before 1830, he painted the “ Parting 
of Hector and Andromache ;” also several 
portraits. At Cambray he gained a bronze 
medal for his picture of “ Repentance ;” 
in 1840, a gold medal, 3rd class, for the 
“Death of Mary Magdalen ;” in 1841, one 
of the 2nd class in gold, for the ‘ Repose 
in Egypt;” and in 1845, a gold medal, 
1st class, for “Christ in the Sepulchre.” 
In 1855 he exhibited his last painting, 
“Edith,” a commission from the Em- 
peror: these paintings were all large 
life-size. He also gained several medals 
in various provincial exhibitions. This 
artist presents an interesting proof of 
what may be accomplished by perse- 
verance and study, with even limited 
powers. Ducornet died in the arms of 
his venerable father, who never deserted 
his darling boy: he is now left in poverty 
in his old age. At the Paris Exhibition 
might frequently have been seen the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a poor aged man, 
with a short, middle-aged one on his back, 
mounting slowly the long and steep flight 
of stone steps of the Palais des Beaux 
Arts — this interesting group was Du- 
cornet and his father. A sale is being 
organised of the paintings left by Du- 
cornet: let us hope that the biddings 
will be sufficiently liberal to enable the 
survivor to end his days in peace and 
comfort.—Art-Journal. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb. 27. Died, at the house of his son-in-law at 
Lee, Gloucestershire, Christopher Irving, LL.D., 
F.A.S., F.8S.A.L. He was born at Dalton, Dum- 
friesshire, and was married in 1811 to Miss Helen 
Cameron, who is left his widow. He was by pro- 
fession a schoolmaster, and author of very nume- 
rous works on education. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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May 2. At Great Addington, near Thrupston, 
Northamptonshire, aged 80, the Rev. James Ty- 
ley, B.A., who had held the Rectory (whereof he 
was patron) for 56 years, (except one year, from 
1831 to 1832, when he held Claydon Rectory, in 
Suffolk). He married in 1813, Mary, the dau. of 
the Rev. Geo. Drury, Rector of Claydon. He was 
a ripe classical scholar, a sound churchman, and 
an upright, honourable man. By his will he has 
bequeathed, after the death of his widow, 200/. 
to the Clergy Charity of the Archdeaconry of 
Northampton, 100/. to the County Hospital, 2007, 
to the deserving poor of Great Addington, 100/. 
to ditto of Raunds, and 100/, to ditto of Streatly, 
in Bedfordshire. 

June 16. At Clifton, aged 32, the Rev. Cuth- 
bert George Young, Secretary of the Turkish Mis- 
sion Aid Society. He was the third son of the 
late Thomas Young, esq., of North Shields. 

Junel7. At 12, Bessborough-gard., Pimlico, 
the Rev. Charles Gostling Townley, B.A., 1802, 
M.A. 1806, B.C.L. and D.C.L. 1809, Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

June 18, The Rev. J. 8. Jones, Vicar of Paull, 
w. Thorngumbald (1843), Yorkshire. 

June 21. At Portsea, aged 69, the Rev. W. R. 
Browne, Chaplain to the Portsea Island Union 
Workhouse. 

June 24. At Alderton Rectory, Suffolk, aged 
61, the Rev. William Addington Norton, M.A., 
Rector of Alderton and Eyke, in that county. 

At the Parsonage, the Rev. John Randell, 
P.C. of Hawley (1837), Hants. 

At the Rectory, aged 63, the Rev. John Rich, 
M.A., Rector of Newtimber, Sussex, fourth son 
of the late Rev. Sir Charles Rich, bart., of Shirley 
house, Hants. 

June 25, At Banchory, near Aberdeen, aged 
74, the Rev. James Foote, D.D. 

At Ashfield, near Honiton, aged 57, the Rev. 
James Smith Townsend, Vicar of Coleridge, 
Devon. 

June 27, On the voyage from South Australia 
to England, aged 37, the Rev. Hutton Burnett, 
B.A. 1841, M.A. 1845, Merten College, Oxford, 
eldest son of Rev. J. B. Burnett, Rector of Hough- 
ton, Hants, Chaplain to the Bishop of Adelaide. 

June 29, At Nether Wastdale, aged 64, the 
Rev. John Douglas. 

At Brantford, Canada West, aged 55, the Rev. 
Peter Jones, Indian Missionary and Chief. 

At Hampstead, the Rev. Henry Sweeting, of 
Hartford, Huntingdonshire. 

Lately, at Guernsey, very suddenly, aged 63, 
the Rev. G. S. Weidemann, Incumbent of Kings- 
wood, near Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire. 
His loss is severely felt by a numerous circle of 
friends. : 

July 3. At his residence, Wood, in the parish 
of Bishopsteignton, aged 82, the Rev. 7. Comyns. 

July 5. Aged 67, the Hon. and Rev. James 
Somers Cocks, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1814, Brasenose 
College, Oxford, Canon of Worcester (1830), and 
of Hereford (1824). The hon. and rev. gentle- 
man was heir presumptive to his nephew, the 
present Earl Somers, who has no children. By 
his death, the descendants of Charles, the first 
lord, by his second wife, Anne, dau. of Reginald 
Pole Carew, esq., of Stoke, Devonshire, become 
next in the succession. 

The Rev. John Rowlandson, M.A., Vicar of 
Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire, fifth son of the late 
Rev. M. Rowlandson, D.D., Vicar of Warminster. 

July 6. At Clifton, aged 25, the Rev. Charles 
Leeson Bingham, B.A, 1854, Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Rev. Henry Wyles, aged 75, late fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 35 years Vicar 
of Hitchin, Herts. 

July 8. At 8, Gloucester-cres. north, Padding- 
ton, aged 60, the Rev. John Brathwaite, B.A. 
1810, Christ Church, Oxford, eldest son of the 
late Hon. Miles Brathwaite, of Barbadoes. 

Aged 54, the Rev. William Verdon, B.A., P.C. 
of Pendlebury (1854), Lancashire. 
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July 12. At Sandgate, aged 58, the Rev. 
Ephraim a Snoad, B.A. 1821, M.A, 1825, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, of ‘Ashford, 
Kent. 

July 13. At the Vicarage, Gwennap, in Corn- 
wall, aged 62, after conducting the whole of the 
morning duty in apparently good health, the 
Rev. William Gillbee, M.A., Vicar of that parish, 
the eldest son of the late Rev. Earle Gillbee, 
D.D., Rector of Barby, in this county. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


May 18, 1855. Aged 34, Robert, eldest son of 
the late Mr. John McDonald, of Lloyd’s. He was 
drowned while ona voyage from Manilla to Sydney, 
when the ship ‘‘ Ceylon” foundered in a typhoon. 

Aug. 3, 1855. At Kulk ne Murray River, Vic- 
toria, aged 26, Edmond Ludlow Rogerson Cotter, 
third son of the late Rev. James Lawrence Cotter, 
LL.D. vicar of Buttevant, county Cork. 

Feb. 19. At Paddington, Sydney, New South 
Wales, aged 59, Mr. Isaac Waltham Rush, for- 
as | of Beeleigh Grange, Maldon. 

25. At sea, aged 42, Comm. Wm. Fell, 
Indian Navy. 

March 1. At Mulgoa, Melbourne, Australia, 
aged 62, Augusta, second dau. of the late Lewis 
Lewis, esq., of Carmarthen, Wales. 

March 8. At Robe-town, South Australia, 
Eleanor Mary, wife of Capt. C. P. Brewer, late 
of the Royal Artillery, Government Resident at 
the above place. 

March 2%. Of cholera, at the Mauritius, aged 
20, Frederick ool Roesch, only son of F. 
Roesch, esq., Cape 

Mar ch 29. Ath tis ‘brother’ s, Port Natal, South 
Africa, Frederic William Henry, eldest son of 
Frederic Jno. Marillier, of Durham-place west, 
Hackney-road. 

April 4, At Aboo, Capt. Fred. Foster Taylor, 
Bombay Invalid Establishment. 

April 19. At Hingolee, in the Deccan, of coup- 
de-soliel, Wm. Henry Bontflower, Assist.-Surg. 
H.E.I1., attached to the 2d Infantry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, eldest son of the Rev. H. C. Bont- 
flower, Bury, Lancashire. 

April 27. At the Cape of Good Hope, on his re- 
turn from Adelaide to England, Afred, fourth son 
of John Doulton, ond of High-st., Lambeth. 

Mm 4. 28. At St. Helena, where he was obliged 

to be left on his homeward voyage from India, 
George R. Douglas, Capt. Bombay Artillery, 
second son of the late Lieut.-Gen Sir Niel 
Douglas, K.C.B. and K.C.H. 

April 30. At Calcutta, aged 27, J. H. B. Powell, 
esq., Ensign 69th Bengal Inf., and for some time 
previous! to his decease Acting Adjutant of the 
Bengal od Irregular Cavalry, eldest surviving son 
of the late Rev. Howell Powell, rector of Ripley, 
Yorkshire. 

In May. At Rangoon, aged 31, wig 4 —_ 
ode 2 cocistent-curgece of the 45th Regt. N 

lay At Sierra Leone, John Allen Ritchie, 
Chief’ t Rd of H.M.S. ‘* Scourge.” 

May 3. At Pernambuco, of = fever, aged 
46, M. A. Borthwick, esq., » late of 26, 
Charles-st., St. James’s-sq. 

At his mother’s residence, Lieut. Geo. Conway 
Montague Souter Johnston. This gallant officer 
served in his regiment (the 38th Foot) in the last 
Burmese war. He was sole heir to the Marquis 
of Annandale, and son of the late gallant and 
venerable Lieut. Souter Johnston, Commandant 
of all H.M.’s Royal Marines. He was sincerely 
loved and honoured by those who knew his worth, 
or had served with him. 

May 4. At her residence, Jane Ville, Bandon, 
co. Cork, of bronchitis, aged 73, Mary Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Gillman, of 81st 
Regt. of Foot, and seem of Clancoole, in the 
same county. 


May 5, At Meerut, aged 33, Capt. Geo. Clap- 
cott, of H.M. 60th Royal Rifles, second son of 
George Bunter Clapcott, esq., of Keynstone, co. 

rset. 

AtOrai, N.W. Provinces, ne ee Helen, 
wife of G. H. Freeling, esq., 

At Kamptee, aged 35, Capt. - i Nightingale, 

23d Regt., Madras L.I., eldest son of e late A. 
M. Nightingale, esq., H.M .’s 23d Fusileers, and 
aw of the late Sir Edward Nightingale, 

by of Kneesworth, co. Cambri 
6. At Liverpool, aged 42, Simon, second 
m... a the late Jeremiah Woods, esq., formerly of 
Swilland, near Ipswich, and nephew of the late 
Chas. Keene, esq., Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park. 

May7. At New Amsterdam, Berbice, aged 71, 
Simon Davison, esq ; also, on the 7th inst., at 
Southampton, aged 31, Simon Archibald, eldest 
son of the above. 

At Serampore, Augusta Mary, wife of Meredith 
bad nag Townsend, esq., editor of ‘‘The Friend of 


May 12. At the residence of her father, at 
Nassau, New Providence, aged 29, Marianne 
Hamilton, wife of the Rev. Robert ‘Swann, rector 
of Christ Church, and eldest surviving dau. of the 
Ven. John M. Trew, D.D., Archdeacon of the 
Bahamas. Her mortal remains were attended to 
the grave by His Excellency the Governor, by 
the principal inhabitants and authorities (military 
and civil), by a large number of the poorer classes, 
and by the teachers of the adjacent pescchdal 
Sunday-schools. 

May 13. At Mooltan, India, on his way to 
England, aged 36, Thomas Leigh Blundell, esq., 
eldest son of Thos. Leigh Blundell, M.D., New 
Broad-st., city. 

May 16. At Graham’s Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, the Right Rev. John Armstrong, D.D., 
Bishop of Graham’s Town. 

At Halifax, Novia Scotia, Brevet-Major John 
Gore Ferns, late of the 76th Regt. 

At Belcova, Russia, aged 39, Mr. Christopher 
Scaife, formerly of Pocklington, Yorkshire, for 
many years trainer and jockey to his Excellency 
General Pashkoffe. 

May 17. At Calcutta, aged 34, Charles Gold- 
smid, esq., Resident Civil Engineer to the Indian 
Railway, and second son of M. A. Goldsmid, e 

At Woodstock, in Canada West, aged 78, Col. 
Alex. Whalle’ Light, late of H. M’s. 25th Regt. 

May 18. At Berhampore, aged 29, Augusta, 
wife of Edward Johnson, esq., of Narcoolbared, 
near Merais, Bengal. 

May 23. At anthem, Canada West, aged 19, 
Richard, second son of Mr. King, solicitor, 
Walsham-le- Willows. 

May 24. At Hamilton, Canada West, Sophia, 
widow of C. Ambrose, esq., and second dau. of 
the late Mr. Stoneham, of Chelmsford. 

At Bombay, aged 45, Major James J. F. Cruick- 
shank, of the Bombay Engineers. 

At Malta, Ensign Hamilton, of the 1st Royals. 
It appears that whilst the deceased was making 
his rounds he missed his way, and fell over 
St. Paul’s bastion, a height of thirty feet, by 
which his skull was fractured. 

At Faversham, Kent, aged 91, Mr. William 
Henry Jeffery, an old inhabitant "of that town, 
and father of the Rev. E. Jeffery, of Oulton 
Cottage, Norwich. 

May 26. On board the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamer ‘‘ Nubia,”’ off Point de Galle, 
Ceylon, aged 33, Francis Jeffray Bell, esq., of 
Calcutta, second surviving son of the late Prof. 
G. J. Bell, of Edinburgh. 

May29. At Long Ashton, co. Somerset, Thomas 
William Wigan, esq., Lt.-Col. in the H.E.1.C.8. 

At Stoke ev 6 Augusta, wife of Anthony Hor- 
rex Roger Micklefield, esq. 

May 35. At Leytonstone, Essex, at an ad- 
vanced age, Elizabeth Jane Johnson (nee Mar- 
chaise), relict of James Johnson, esq., formerly 
of Poringland-house, and mother of Dr. Johnson, 
of Norwich, 
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May 31. At Devonport, 7, Kine ma J. F. 
Hall, eS Hall, C.B., 
H.M.S. ‘* Cale 


in the ‘island of Trinidad, Lieut. Alfred A. 
Jones, of H. M.’s67th Regt., only surviving son 
of the late Capt. Joseph Allingham Jones, of the 


39th —— 

June 2. Aged 10, Henry, youngest son of Fred. 
Fowell, esq., solicitor, of Blo’ Norton. 

June. At Madeira, aged 32, Capt. H. Fitz- 
gerald, of the ship “ ‘'Sea-Bird,” on her passage 
to Australia. 


At Dresden, Monckton Gambier Mathew, young- 
est son of Geo. B. Mathew, esq. 

June 5. At Sarrow, on the western coast of 
Africa, aged 33, Capt. John Howard, of Hartland, 
North Devon, of the schooner Teaser. 

June7. At Boddicott, near Banbury, aged 68, 
Mr. George Cave, for eleven years churchwarden 
of that parish. 

At Saxmundham, aged 88, Mrs. E. Howard ; 
and on the 13th, ‘c= 89, Mr. "John Howard. 

June 9, At Lambeth, aged 37, Mr. J. W. Good, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. E E. Good, of New Shore- 
ham, Sussex. 

June 10. At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Thomas Wade, esq., Salt-hill, aged 75, Marianne, 
relict of the late Capt. Robert Alexander, R.M., 
and only dau. of the late John North, esq., for 
many years commissioner of H.M. Dock-yard, 
= Royal, Jamaica. 

, relict of John Hector Andrews, of Hasle- 
h-lodge, Northamptonshire. 

bee Cadogan-pl., Belgrave-sq., aged 70, Eliza- 
beth, second and only surviving sister of the late 
Sir William Whymper, and granddau. of Thurston 
Whymper, wy formerly of Alderton-hall, Suffolk. 

June < At Alfred-house, Clapham, suddenly, 
aged 55, Miss Turk. 

June 12. At the Isle of Wight, a. aged 
31, E. R. P. Bastard, ., of Kitley. He was in- 
terred at Yealm; ton on ~~ r. Bastard was 
a graduate of Balliol Coll., Oxford, and some years 
since caused t sensation in the county of 
Devon by joining the Church of Rome. He had 
been married only two years and a half, to Miss 
Florence Scroope, of Danby, in Yorkshire. He has 
left no issue; and the family yp roperty descends 
to his next brother, Capt. Ed Bastard. 

conden Craigo, Montrose, Thomas Carnegy, esq., 
o 

ir? Ipewich, ag vaged: 65, Elizabeth, widow of Joseph 

itch, esq «aN 

Off Rio, of ion fever, William George Scovell, 
esq., First Lieut. of H. M.S. Express, and third 
son of Henry Scovell, esq., of Dublin. 

June 13. At Croft, aged 65, William Clayton, 
ond. late of Newton-hall. 

t Tenterden, Kent, Jane, sixth dau. of the late 
= Towgood, esq., of St. Neots’, Hunting- 
ons! 

June 14, aged 35, Annie, third dau. of the late 
John Dickinson, esq., solicitor, Ulverston. 

June 15. At ‘Torpoint, Devonport, Eliza, wife 
of Mr. William Richard Arnold, Brompton 

At his seat, Harewood-lodge, Ham shire, aged 
87, Col. Nathaniel Burslem, K.H., and J.P. for the 


unty. 

at Constantinople, ape 67, Samuel Me. Guffog, 

esq., M.D., for — of forty years physician 

to the B British a er of 
Thomas Mc. Guff fog, en 

At Great Bardfield, "Essex, aged 72, Sarah 
Smith, one of the Society of Friends. 

June 16, suddenly, aged 63, William Alexander 
Brander, esq. 

At Corfu, Ellen Rosa, only child of Rev. Sydney 
and Ellen Rosa Clark. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, aged 33, Lydia Wilson, 
wife of Charles Henry Lardner W coda, of Hamp- 
stead, and New Bond-st. 

June lz. At Wandsworth, Surrey, aged 33, 
Jane, wife of Mr. John Barker, late of Yoxford, 
and only daughter of Mr. J. Sewell. 

AtM . Exeter, aged 89, Mrs. Francis Couch. 


At New-st., Dorset aged 85, Wm. Charles 


ta, eee *s Commissariat. 


Heydinger, 
At linger, eng. late aged 68, Mr. John Richardson. 


At Kentish-town, aged 86, Mrs. Julia Janetta 


Smart. 

June 18. Mr. Charles Choppin, Solicitor of 
Finsbury. 

At Upper Norwood, General Ellice, Col. of 
H.M.’s 24th Reg. 

At the Quaint, Mount Radford, Exeter, aged 
— = only surviving dau. of the late Rev. 

. Gee. 


At Charmouth, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Louis Jouenne, esq. 
At Leamington, Eliza, wife of Thos. Weatherly 
—— a Sn of oreeed t8 Middlesex. 
Kirouc 9, Lady Heron Max- 
well, of Heron. 


Bedford, Northumberland, Margaret, second 
dau. of the late John Pratt, esq., of Bell’s-hill. 

Aged 51, Richard Burgess Scalé, esq., eldest 
surviving son of “1. Rev. B. Sealé, late vicar 
of Braintree, Esse: 

At Sorn Castle, “Ayrshire, Mrs. Somervell, of 
Hamilton Farm. 

At Brighton, aged 52, Mary Christina, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Thornton, esq., of Con- 
stantinople. 

June 19. Aged 76, Monsieur Auguste Bertini, 
late of Great Portland-st., Portland-pl. 

At Bristol, aged 74, Anna, widow of the Rev. 
Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 

At Canterbury, John Friend, e Custom- 
houseand commercial agent, of Alfre -pl, Dover. 
Deceased was for several years a member of the 
corporate body of Dover, and from his scientific 
attainments long occupied a prominent position 
in connection with the Museum and Philosophical 
Institution. 

At Alrewas Vicarage, aged 8, Florence-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Richard Kay Haslehurst. 

At Britford Vicarage, Salisbury, Mary Anne, 
wife of the Rev. R. H. Hill, and only dau. of the 
late Capt. John Barton, Ist Somerset Militia. 

At Dover, John L. Lamotte, esq., late Capt. in 
y ob Majesty’s Honourable Corps of Gentlemen at 


rms. 

At Stamford-hill, suddenly, Annabella Colina, 
dau. of John MeNeill, esq., of Ardnacross, Ar- 
gyleshire. 

At Greenhaugh, aged 51, Mary, eldest surviv- 
ing dau. of the late H. H. Newton, esq., of 
Burnbank. 

At Wakefield, aged 56, Ellen, widow of Thomas 
Powell, M.D., late of Nottingham. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph 
Chapman, esq., of Hounslow, Mary, widow of 
Thos. Prichard, esq., of Bedfont, Middlesex. 

At Pinner, aged 93, John Randall. 

At Gloucester-st., Pimlico, aged 65, Mrs. Hugh 
Ross, — of Lieut.-Col. Hugh Ross, of the 
Benga 

At Cobian -house, Totton, near Southampton, 
Harriett Jones, wife of Mr. Spear, surgeon. 

At Caldecott, Rutland, aged 68, King Henry 
Stokes, esq., by whose death the poor have lost 
a sincere friend. 

The wife of Richard Thomas, esq., of Fen-court, 
Fenchurch-st. 

June 20. At Bedford Arms, Woburn, Beds, 
aged 50, George Atwood. 

At Tottenham, aged 36, John Harvey, young- 
est son of the late Rev. Edmund Be llman, rector 
of Helmingham and Pettaugh. 

At his father’s residence, Parkstone, Sidney 
William,’son of Isaac Bryant, esq, 

At the residence of her son, we ‘Burridge, esq., 
Barton-hill, Shaftesbury, aged 83, Mrs. E. Bur- 
ridge. 

At the Vicarage, Haslingfield, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 71, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. W. Clark. 

At Millbrook, Plymouth, Lucy, widow of 
Charles Dowding, Surveyor-General of the Cus- 
toms, and second dau. of the late Rev. George 
Rogers, Rector of Sproughton, Ipswich. 
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At the East Cliff, Preston, Martha, wife of Capt. 
German, 3rd Royal Lancashire Militia, and only 
dau. of the late Henry Parker, esq., Whitting- 
ham-house, near Preston. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 59, Lieut. William 
Glennie, R N. 

At Plymouth, aged 63, William Hawes, esq. 

At Folkestone, aged 28, G. T. Heald, esq., son 
of the late Geo. Heald, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At the residence of her brother, David Bromi- 
low, esq., Haresfinch-house, near St. Helen’s, 
Helen, relict of the late Charles Hunt, esq. 

At Walton-on-Thames, Robt. Johnston, esq., 
of Montpellier-villas, Brighton, formerly of 
Bookham-lodge, Surrey. 

At Long Melford, aged 55, Mrs. Thomas Lork- 
ing, dau. of the late Mr. Ambrose Brinkley, for- 
merly of Stanstead-hall, Suffolk. 

Aged 13 months, William Wallace, only son of 
Oliver McCausland, esq., Leeson-st., Dublin. 

At Rutland-st., Regent’s-park, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Mullane, esq., of the New-road, 

Hannah Maria, wife of D.T. Pashley, esq., 
Holton-terrace, Halesworth. 

At Kensington Palace-gardens, Sophia, third 
dau. of Sir 8. Morton Peto, Bart. 

At Bryntirion, Amlwch, Anglesea, aged 61, 
George Bradley Roose, esq., solicitor. 

At the Elms, Kingston-on-Thames, aged 68, 
Edward Stewart, esq. 

At Garden, Stirlingshire, aged 83, James Stir- 
ling, esq. 

Alexander Whitson, esq., of Parkhill, Perthsh. 

June 21. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 44, Lady 
Carmichael Anstruther, wife of Sir W. C. An- 
struther, Bart. 

Aged 61, Mr. T. Balls, iron-merch., of London. 

At Faringdon, Berks, aged 51, John Hale Bar- 
nett, esq., surgeon of that place for nearly thirty 

ears. 

. At Goodnestone-park, Louisa, last surviving 
dau. of the late Sir Brook Bridges, Bart. 

At Alnwick, aged 42, Mary P. Carr, dau. of the 
late William Carr, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 64, Mr. Harry Styles Col- 
bron, late town surveyor. 

At Allahabad, Caroline, and on the 26th June, 
Henry, infant children of Col. Finnis, of the 
Bengal Army. 

At Inglewood-bank, near Penrith, Cumber- 
land, aged 24, Edward Lumley Haworth, esq., 
late of H.M. 28th Reg. 

At Richmond, Agnes, wife of John Irving, esq., 
of Eaton-pl., Belgrave-sq. 

At Brompton-sq., Brompton, Helen, wife of 
William Leslie, esq. 

At Clifton-road east, St. John’s-wood, aged 54, 
Mrs. Anthony Ludlam. 

Aged 27, James Rayley Luke, eldest son of 
James Luke, esq., 37, Broad-st.-buildings. 

At the Palombier, near Tours, aged 81, Maj.- 
Gen. Thomas Peacocke, C.T.S. 

At Bradfield-cottage, aged 57, Charlotte Anne, 
= of the Hon. and Rey. Arthur Philip Per- 
ceval. 

At Newhbie-terrace, near Liverpool, aged 20, 
Barbara Mareli, wife of Robert Wheeler Preston, 
esq., and second dau. of Thomas Moss Phillips, 
esq., of Penn, co. Stafford. 

June 22. At Bromley-hall, Middlesex, aged 
80, Thomas Brooke, esq. 

At Nancekuke Downs, near Portreath, Corn- 
wall, aged 10, James, son of Mr. J. Chinnock, 
being the seventh child who has died since the 
11th of June, in a family of eight children. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 70, John Robert 
Delafosse, esq., of Richmond, Surrey. 

At York-pl., Portman-sq., aged 86, Henry 
Merrik Hoare, esq. 

At his residence, Birdholme, Derbyshire, aged 
72, Sir James Hunloke, Bart. 

Aged 39, Thomas Robert James, esq., of the 
General Post-office. 

At Keynsham, Somersetshire, aged 28, Eleanor 
Louisa, wife of Augustus Lavie, esq., Lieut. R.N. 
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Of consumption, while on a visit to her sister, 
Mrs. Henry Banks, of Coleman-st., city, aged 20, 
Mary, —_——_ dau. of the late George Philpot, 
esq., of Peckham-park, Surrey. 

At Karlsbad, of dropsy, the Russian Gen. Ru- 
diger. His body has been embalmed, and is to 
be sent to Russia. The Hon. Sidney Herbert 
was present at the religious ceremony in the 
Evangelical Church. 

Eliza Sophia, relict of Capt. J. S. Schnell, 3rd 
Bengal N.I. 

At Finchley New-road, St. John’s-wood, Lon- 
don, aged 3, Catherine, second dau. of Capt. 
Robt. Scott, H.C.S, 

At Blessington-st., George, youngest son of 
the late William Sherrard, esq., of Kilbogget, of 
Dublin. 

At Yarmouth, Norfolk, aged 83, Mary Ann, 
widow of Samuel Strowger, esq., of Harleston. 

Suddenly, at Palmfield-villa, Sandown, Isle of 
Wight, aged 52, E. P. Sutton, esq., solicitor. 

At Barton-house, Isle of Wight, aged 20, An- 
drew, second son of A. Toward, esq. 

At Torquay, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. 1'. H. Marshall Vicker, of Pontefract. 

At Havant, aged 59, Jas. William Connor 
Walker, esq., solicitor. 

At West-strand, Charing-cross, Catherine 
Anne, wife of H. Membury Wakley, esq., and 
second dau. of the -ate Francis Pinkney, esq., of 
Whitehall, and Swansea, Glamorganshire. 

At Harewood-sq., aged 76, Miss Whitelocke. 

At Sulham-house, near Reading, aged 45, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. John Wilder, Fellow of 
Eton College. 

At his house, Westbourne-terrace, Gen. Sir John 
Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.T.S. Col. of the 11th (North 
Devonshire) regiment of foot. The gallant gene- 
ral had seen much active service from the spring 
of 1794 up to the close of the war in 1815. 

June 23, suddenly, at Hyde-park Gardens, 
London, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Mills, aged 69, Lydia Elizabeth, wife of Sir Tho- 
mas Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P., of Killerton, 
Devonshire. 

The funeral of the late lamented Lady Acland 
took place on Saturday evening last, in the yard 
of the old family chapel of Columbjohn, and was 
attended in large numbers by the tenantry and 
their wives, by the poor, and by almost the 
whole neighbourhood. The scene was one of the 
most simple but affecting description, and the 
demeanour of all present evinced not only their 
reverence for the sacred rite then performing, 
but also their deep feeling for the departed, and 
her surviving relatives. The funeral was attended 
by Sir Thomas Acland and his four sons, by 
several grandchildren, by Lady Acland’s ne- 
phews (sons of her brothers, Mr. George and 
Archdeacon Hoare) by Lord Carnarvon, Lord 
and Mr. Charles Courtenay, Right Hon. John 
Fortescue, Mr. Hoare of Luscombe, Mr. Blen- 
cowe, Mr. Jenkinson, Dr. Miller, and several 
other private friends. In the evening the pro- 
cession started from the house, soon after six 
o'clock, and consisted of a hearse and four 
horses ; mourning coaches with four horses each; 
three private carriages ; and by some 300 or 400 
of the tenantry on the estate. The Rev. J. Hel- 
lings, and the Rev. —Appom officiated on the 
occasion. As a proof of the reverential feeling 
exhibited by the attendants, it may be stated that 
on the Lord’s Prayer, in the funeral service, 
being commenced, every one in the chapel-yard, 
amounting to several hundreds, immediately 
knelt, and continued in that posture till the whole 
was concluded. 

At Southampton-st., Strand, aged 75, Edwin 
Martin Van Butchell, esq., surgeon. 

Aged 87, John Buzzard, esq., late of Bognor, 
Sussex, and formerly, during many years, an in- 
fiuential and highly respected inhabitant of the 
parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, London. 

At Hyde-park-st., Hyde-park, aged 66, Sophia, 
wife of Samuel Cohen, esq. 


ul 
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At the Abbey, Bradford, Wilts, aged 74, John 
Edmonds, esq. 

At Lymington-house, Clapham-park, Miss Anna 
Everett. 

Aged 16, Adelaide, dau. of John Freeman, esq., 
Wood-lane, Falmouth. 

At Portswood-house, Southampton, aged 30, 
Robert Harvey, eldest son of Robert Hazell, 
esq., late of Maidstone. 

At Seymour-st., eee aged 54, Ann, 
wife of William King, of New Hayward, Hunger- 
ford, Berks. 

At Tottenham-wood, aged 93, Thomas Rhodes, 


esq. 

Kot 59, Maria, wife of Joseph Sheppard, esq., 
of Cowley-house. 

At Petworth, aged 77, the wife of J. Upton, esq. 

June 24. At Wakefield, Montrose, aged 95, 
Mrs. Cloudesley, mother of Dr. Greig, of Wal- 
thamstow-house, Essex. 

In Gloucester-st., Portman-sq., aged 69, Miss 
K. B. Crozier. 

At Edward-st., Portman-sq., aged 74. Mr. 
Thomas Dolby. In early life he suffered nobly 
for his zealous and practical advocacy of par- 
liamentary reform, and he originated and pro- 
moted the diffusion of cheap, popular, moral, and 
useful literature, based on the pure and unerring 
principles of Christianity. 

At Berlin, Count George Esterhazy, Austrian 
Minister at the Prussian Court. 

Aged 75, George Gordon Falconer, esq., late of 
the Examiners’-office, East India House, son of 
the Hon. George Falconer, R.N., and grandson 
of the Right Hon. Lord David Halkerton, and of 
the Lady Catherine Keith, Countess of Kintore. 

At Penton-st., Pentonville, aged 64, Mr. G. 
Gosling, late of the Bank of England. 

At Weymouth, aged 70, Mr. John Harvey, who 
for nearly forty years has occupied the situation 
of postmaster of that town. He was the success- 
ful promoter of the Portland Harbour of Refuge, 
and was highly respected by all who knew him. 

At Haffield, near Ledbury, aged 17, Harriet, 
dau. of Dr. Henry. 

At his residence, Clarendon Villas, Notting- 
hill, aged 57, Robert Major Holborn, esq., late of 
89, Mincing-lane. 

At Manthorpe Lodge, Grantham, aged 36, 
Eliza Bolton, wife of Mr. S. Hutchinson. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Edward Madden, of 
the H.E.1.C. Service. 

At the residence of her son, West Brixton, 
Surrey, aged 84, Mrs. Mason. 

At Cheetham hill, near Manchester, the resi- 
dence of her uncle, 8. Digby Murray, esq., Sophia 
Sherbourne, the last surviving dau. of John 
Sheppard, esq., Etwall Lodge, Derbyshire, and 
grand-daughter of the late Adm. Murray. 

At his house, Courland-grove, Stockwell, aged 
36, Mr. John Toms Stanton, late of the firm of 
Stanton, Brothers, Cannon-st., London, tea- 
dealers. 

Aged 104 and six months, Mrs. Mary Thorpe, 
a respectable woman residing at Laney, co. Car- 
low, on the estate of Sir Thomas Butler, Bart. 
She retained the full possession of her faculties, 
both physical and mental, to the last. 

Aged 22, Mr. Henry Wyon, Royal Mint. 

June 25. At Ramsgate, aged 8, Mary John 
Gerald Joseph Digby, the beloved child of Kenelm 
Henry and Jane Mary Digby. 

At Cairo, Egypt, aged 34, Mr. Ralph Donkin, 
engineer, formerly of Gateshead. Mr. Donkin was 
for many years in the service of the York, New- 
castle, and Berwick Railway Company. 

At Glocester-sq., Mary, wife of E. G. Frang- 
hiadi, esq. 

At Beakesbourne, aged 74, R. Gardner, esq. 

At Portsmouth, on his landing from the Crimea, 
aged 23, Alexander Johnston, M.D. Assistant- 
Surgeon €8th Regt., son of Mr. Joinston, sur- 
geon, Stirling. 

Aged 24, Charles Clements, son of T. Morgan, 
esq., late of Rutland-gate. 
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Aged 76, Robert Newbery, esq., Stamford 
Brook Villa, Hammersmith. 

At the Avenue, Berwick-upon-Tweed, aged 57, 
John Pratt, esq., of Adderstone Mains, Northum- 
berland. 

At Birnes, near Elsdon, aged 37, Nicholas 
Ridley Reed, esq., of Old Town. 

At Guildford, aged 60, Thos. Rusbridger, esq., 
late of Bognor, Sussex. 

At the residence of Mr. G. Turner, Newhaven, 
Maria, wife of Mr. Roberts, proprietor of the 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Sentinel.” 

At Notting-hill, aged 73, Miss Smith, only dau. 
of the late James Smith, esq., of Rickinghall, 
Suffolk. 

At Mardon, aged 68, Mrs. Smith, widow of 
William Smith, —_" 

At Sandown, suddenly, Ellis Price Sutton, esq., 
solicitor, of Palmfield Villa. Verdict, ‘* Natural 
causes.”’ 

At Charlton, Woolwich, Comm. Nicholas Tin- 
mouth, R.N. 

At Wintersiow-pl., Vassall-road, North Brix- 
ton, aged 72, John Williamson, esq. 

At Ellesmere Lodge, Cheltenham, aged 65, John 
Wilson, esq., late of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at- 


aw. 

At Cheltenham, aged 23, William Leyland 
Wilson, esq., late Lieut.-Comm. of her Majesty’s 
gunboat “‘ Hardy,” second son of the late Wm. 
Wilson, esq., of the Army Pay Office. 

At Alton, Sophia Brooke, wife of the Rev. 
Thomes Woodrooffe, vicar of Alton, and canon of 
Winchester. 

At Ulverston, aged 49, Ann, widow of J. G. 
Barton, esq., solicitor. 

June 26, At Hartford, near Northwich, aged 
12, Eliza Mottram, neice of John Twemlow, esq., 
—— —— - 

t ord-terrace, Upper Holloway, a: 6 
Miss Elizabeth Borrell. - sine 

At Oakland-lodge, Streatham-hill, aged 64, 
John Brown, esq. 

At her residence, Austen-house, Headcorn, 
Mrs. Mary Davis. 

At Holbrook, Charlotte, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late William Deane, esq., of Alton Hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, Priscilla 
Buxton, third dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Carr, 
of St. Peter’s, Colchester. 

Attheresidence of her son-in-law, J.'Sikes, esq., 
Sudbury, Louisa, widow of Smith Churchill, esq., 
late of Ramsgate, formerly of Hitchin, Herts. 

At Elm Villa, Hammersmith, aged 28, Clara 
Teresa, third dau. of Daniel Gibson, esq., R.1.P. 

At Brighton, aged 3, Amelia Jane, dau. of 
Capt. Gowan, late 97th Regt. 

Aged 51, Mary Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 8. 
Hobson, vicar of Tuttington. 

At Westover, Isle of Wight, Alfred, infant son 
of the Hon. Wm. A’ Court Holmes. 

At Melville hospital, Chatham, aged 66, Com. 
Thomas Spark, R.N., of H.M.S. ** Wellesley.” 

At Brandeston Hall, Suffolk, Marien, fourth 
dau. of Mrs. Staff of Lowestoft. 

At Kennington, Rosanna, wife of John Symes, 
esq., of Surrey villa, Kennington-road, and dau. 
of the late Henry Boaze, esq., of Penzance. 

At Castle Comer, co. Kilkenny, John Butler 
Clarke Southwell Wandesforde, esq., eldest son of 
the Hon. C.H.B.C.S. Wandesforde, of Castle Co- 
mer, Ireland, and Kirklington Hall, Yorkshire. 

Aged 19, Eliza, second dau. of Isaac Warwick, 
esq., Rickmansworth, Herts. 

At Rotherfield, aged 81, Mrs. Hume Wickens, 
wife of Joseph Wickens, Gent. 

June 27. At Darlaston-hall, Meriden, near 
Coventry, aged 41, Robert George Broxholm, esq., 
surgeon, of Sunbury, Middlesex, eldest son of 
late Robert Broxholm, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Sarah Ann, dau. of the late 
Loventy Braun, esq., of Liverpool. ’ 

In Devonshire-pl , Col. Gosset, of Vicars-hill, 
Lymington, late of the Royal Engineers. 
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At Lee, Kent, Catherine Prior, wife of the Rev. 
R. D. Harris. 

At Birkenhead, aged 66, Wm. Jackson, esq., 
the senior partner in the firm of Wm. Jackson 
and Jas. Ronald, cordage manufacturers, &c., of 
James-st. and Edge-lane. 

At Filby House, Norfolk, aged 4 months, Edm. 
Scarsdale, fifth child of the Rev. Chas. Lucas. 

At the Hermitage, Snaresbrook, aged 82, Sir 
Jas. Wm. Morrison, late Deputy Master of her 
Majesty’s Mint. 

At Audlem, aged 88, Jane, relict of John Poole, 
esq., of Finney Green, Staffordshire, and dau. of 
the late Ellison Poole, esq., of Snape. 

At Wanstead, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Renwick, 
of the ** Old Thatched House,’”’ Wanstead. 

Amelia Jane, youngest dau. of John Richards, 
esq., of Charterhouse-sq. 

At her residence, Baker-st., Portman-sq., aged 
81, Anna, relict of Major-Gen. Shaw. 

At Windermere, aged 23, Ben-James Sothern, 
esq., 2d Regt. Duke of Lancaster’s Own Rifles, 
and youngest son of James Sothern, esq., The 
Priory, Aigburth, Liverpool. 

At High Wycombe, aged 80, Mary, widow of 
Robt. Wheeler, esq. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 60, Henry Wing, 
esq., surgeon. 

June 28. At Duffield, suddenly, Barbara, wife 
of John Balguy, esq. 

At Veryan, Church-town, Cornwall, suddenly, 
aged 81, Mrs. Barbary Beard. 

At Dover-road, London, aged 59, J. E. Blunt, 
esq., M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Lincoln’s-inn, Master in Chancery. 

At Hollenden-house, near Tunbridge, Anna 
Maria, widow of Samuel Boydell Beckwith, of 
Holywell, Hants. 

At Henley-on-Thames, aged 17, Jane Emma, 
third dau. of W. H. Brakspear, esq. 

At Middleton Lodge, near Leeds, aged 59, Col. 
Chas. John Brandling, eldest son of the late Rev. 
R. H. Brandling, of High Gosforth. 

At Knowle-green House, Staines, Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of H. W. Bull, esq., of Wilton- 
crescent. 

At Warminster, Dr. Chapman, who has but re- 
cently taken out his diploma, and had been at- 
tending the patients of Mr. Grubbe, in conse- 
quence of the indisposition of that gentleman. 
After a walk in the garden with a friend, the un- 
fortunate gentleman went into the surgery, and 
drank off half-an-ounce of prussic acid. He was 
shortly afterwards discovered on the floor quite 
dead. Not the slightest cause can be assigned 
for the rash act. 

At Kilburne Priory, Edgeware-road, London, 
aged 75, Thomas Dickins, esq., son of the late 
Mr. Thomas Dickins, of Market Weighton. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 42, Roger Farrand 
Jackson, esq., eldest son of the late Roger Roydon 
Jackson, esq , of Manchester. 

Aged 73, John Jones esq., Middleton Lodge, 
near Banbury. 

At Thornford, Dorset, aged 68, Mr. J. Jeffery. 

Aged 24, Amelia Anne, wife of Mr. John M. 
——- and eldest dau. of Henry Waite Peall, 
esq., of Shacklewell-green, Middlesex, and grand- 
dau. of the late Mrs. White, of Farnsfield, Notts. 

Suddenly, aged 34, Mr. Samuel Stocker, jun., 
of the firm of Stocker, Brothers, Arthur-st., New 
Oxford-st., eldest son of S. Stocker, esq., of 
Brighton. 

Mary Anne, wife of Daniel Sturge, of the City- 
road, and Yate, Gloucestershire. 

At Kensington, aged 40, Anna, wife of William 
Thomas, esq., and dau. of the late Wm. Castell 
Damant, esq. 

June 29. At St. Peter’s, near Margate, aged 
46, Sarah, wife of Mr W. J. Barker, of H.M. 
Office of Works, Whitehall, and dau. of the late 
Mrs. W. Akerman, of London. 

Anne, only dau. of Mr. John Buller, sen., of 
Basset-wood, near a. 

Aged 69, at the house of Christopher Kemplay, 
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$0.5 his son-in-law, of St. John’s-place, Leeds, 
John Bulmer, esq., late of York. 

At Sydenham, Mary Susannah, second dau. of 
the Rev. John Cockayne, of Bath. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, widow of Maj. C. Denshire, 
of Tetford, Lincolnshire. 

At Hatton-garden, aged 32, Mr. John Dillon, 
late liveryman of the Spectaclemakers’ Company. 

At Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, Elizabeth, widow 
of Dan. Ferard, esq., of Queen-sq., Westminster. 

At Fitzroy-terrace, Gloucester-road, Regent’s- 
park, aged 18, Susan Cambridge, younger dau. of 
the late Samuel Grubb, esq., of Cooleville, Clog- 
heen, Ireland. 

Aged 65, J. Heath, esq., of Harbury, Warwick. 

At Leicester, aged 87, Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer, 
widow of the late Mr. W. Palmer, of Kimbolton. 

At Thorne, near Yeovil, Susan, wife of Comm. 
Charles Pearson, R.N. 

At Bloomsbury-sq., aged 82, Louisa, widow of 
George Pinckard, M.D. 

At Bayswater, aged 15 months, Emma Matilda, 
dau. of the Rev. C. Smalley, jun. 

At Nepicar, aged 69, 'T. Porter, esq. 

In London, aged 52, Wareing Webb, esq., of 
Liverpool, and Clifton-park, Birkenhead. 

At Long Ashton, co. Somerset, Thomas Wm. 
Wigan, esq., Lieut.-Col. E.I. Co.’s Service. 

At Oatlands’-park, Walton-on-Thames, the wife 
of Jonas Wilks, esq. 

At Dublin, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Henry Frith, esq., aged 80, Mrs. Eliz. Winter. 

June 30. At Woodlands, Maldon, Essex, aged 
42, Mr. Frederick J. Bell, formerly of Oxford-st., 
Londcn. 

At her house, Pittville, Cheltenham, aged 85, 
Sarah Cholmeley, the last survivor of the children 
>| maa Choimeley, esq., of Easton, Lincoln- 
shire. 

In the Cloisters, Windsor Castle, aged 10 
months, Isabella Anna, infant dau. of Dr. G. J. 
Elvey. 

At Fareham, Catherine Maria Farquharson, 
sister of the late Edward R. O. Farquharson, R.N. 

Aged 67, Eliza Jane, widow of George Garrow, 
late in the Madras Civil service. 

At Barnfield, Charlton, Kent, aged 50, Robert 
James Moring Grey, esq. 

Aged 58, Mrs. Langdale, relict of Mr. John 
Langdale, of Leckonfield-park House. 

At Musgrave-house, Exeter, aged 64, Miss Mary 
Ponsford Luke. 

At Fort William, Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
aged 61, Mr. Thomas M’Donald, writer and Pro- 
curator Fiscal. 

Aged 13, Augusta, third dau. of the Rev. J. 
Raine, vicar of Blyth, Nottinghamshire. 

At New York, aged 25, Sarah Maria, the last 
surviving dau. of RK. 'T. Sambrook, esq., wife of 
George Henry Summers, and granddau. of James 
Smith, esq. 

At Brompton, Middlesex, Margaret Gertrude, 
infant dau. of Robert Bowman Tennent, esq. 

At Prince’s-terrace, Hyde-park, Blanch Holden, 
infant dau. of Henry White, esq. 

Lately. At Stockholm, aged 88, M. Brandstrom, 
first valet de chambre to Gustavus III., and who 
was near to the side of that monarch when he 
was murdered by Ankerstrom at a masked ball, 
on the night of the 15th of March, 1792. 

Mr. Lax, of Park-st., Bristol. He has be- 
queathed upwards of 7,000/. to the national 
and local charitable institutions and _ societies. 
Amongst the bequests are the following :— 
Bristol Infirmary, 1,0007.; Bristol General Hos- 
pital, 500/.; Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 500/.; Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 500/.; Incorporated 
Society for building and Enlarging Churches, 
5007. ; eo for the Employment of Additional 
Curates, 300/.; National Society, 300/.; and to 
nine local institutions, 300/. each. 

In France, aged 84, General Baron Petit. He 
fought as a volunteer in 1792, and received the 
adieux of the Emp. Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 
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At Madrid, aged 84, Don Xavier Ulloa. He 
was the last survivor in Spain of the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

At Madison, Indiana, aged 107, David Wilson. 
He had been married five times, and had had 
forty-seven children, thirty five of whom were 
recently living. Instead of ribs, he had a solid 
bone over his chest—a circumstance which saved 
his life during the border wars with the Indians 
at Kentucky. At the period of his death his men- 
tal and bodily powers were but little impaired. 

Aged 83, Mrs. L. B. Wilson, Clapham Common, 
leaving 15,000/. to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

July 1. At Everton, aged 40, Capt. J. A. Banks. 

At New-street, Covent-garden, aged 64, Mrs. 
Jane Bishop, late of Christ’s Hospital. 

At Lansdowne Grove, Bath, Maude Charlotte 
Louisa, second and youngest dau. of Thomas 
Carew, esq. 

At Landport, Portsea, at the residence of her 
grandfather, G. J. Scale, esq., aged 4, Marianne 
Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Walter Chamberlain, 
incumbent of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 

At the Chesters, suddenly, Nath. Clayton, esq. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 63, Mr. Charles 
Dennes, third son of the late Mr. T. M. Dennes, 
of Basham Abbey and Kettlestone, Norfolk. 

Aged 25, Julia Anne, wife of the Rev. Henry 
S. Disbrowe, Rector of Conisholme, near Louth. 

At Cheltenham, aged 73, Jane Oliver, relict of 
the late Major Francis Russell Edgar, of the 31st 
regiment. 

At Southsea, aged 27, Susannah Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late William Earnshaw, esq., of South 
Lambeth, Surrey. 

Aged 32, Elizabeth Barry Gardiner, widow of 
James Gardiner, esq., and eldest dau. of the late 
R. Powell, esq., of Abbey-pl., St. John’s-wood. 

Mrs. Hadden, of Aske-street, Hoxton, was 
found in a dying state in Victoria-park on Sun- 
day evening last, by Mr. Taylor, and conveyed, 
in that gentleman’s chaise, to her residence. 
The deceased’s husband sailed for Australia 
nearly two Years ago, leaving her with a family, 
since which time she had not heard anything 
of him. Verdict, ‘‘Died from disease of the 
heart.” 

At Charlton, Mrs. Henderson, widow of Capt. 
John Henderson, of Castle-green, Caithness-sh. 

At St. James’s sq., Bath, Harriot, wife of Wil- 
liam Jeffs, esq. 

Aged 32, Mr. Henry Llewellyn, of Old Bond- 
st., London, and Drayton-grove, Brompton. 

At the residence of George Wilson, esq., R.N., 
Blatchington Station, aged 65, Frederick Phillips, 
esq., Lieut. R.N., for 23 years in command at 
Cuckmere Station, Seaford, Sussex. 

At Addison-road, Kensington, aged 69, Chas. 
Edward Pownall, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 52, Annabella, wife of 
Arthur Richie, esq. 

At Clifton, near York, Eliza Lucy, eldest dau. 
of the late David Russell, esq. 

In Upper Montagu-st., aged 45, Mary Isabella, 
wife of David Scott, esq., and only dau. of the 
late John and Mary Ann Eames. 

At the Rectory, East Harling, aged 31, Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. J. H. Steward, of East 
Carleton-hall. 

At Cologne, the Hon. Mrs. J. J. Whaites, 
yougest dau. of the late Lord Wodehouse. 

July 2. At Hereford-road north, Westbourne- 
grove, aged 22, Ann Peters, wife of William 
Bone, esq., of the Stock Exchange. 

At Cadeleigh Parsonage, near Tiverton, aged 
9, Lucy Elizabeth Britton, eldest dau. of the 
Rector of that parish. 

At Southampton, aged 62, William Bickley, 
fifth son of the late Richard Chamberlain, esq. 

At Halifax, Ipswich, aged 19, William Bar- 
nard, only surviving child of Dr. W. B. Clarke. 

At Egerton-road, Blackheath-road, the resi- 
dence of his mother, aged 31, Alfred Fleming 
Cobden, esq., of St. John’s-park, Kenttish Town. 
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At Harrington-sq., London, aged 30, Clendon 
Turberville Daukes, esq. 

At Coombe Bisset, aged 87, Miss Mary Feltham, 
much esteemed and highly respected by a large 
circle of friends. 

At Belgrave, aged 82, John Goude, Gent., for- 
merly of Cossington Lodge. 

At Woolwich, aged 80, Mrs. Jewsberry; her 
death was caused by the house in which she 
lived being destroyed by fire. 

At West Ham, Hants, aged 71, Christopher Ed- 
ward Lefroy, esq., for ten years British Com- 
missary Judge, at Surinam, for the suppression 
of the slave trade. 

At Canonbury, London, aged 19, Charles Henry, 
late paymaster-sergeant of the Cavalry Depot 
Staff, Maidstone, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Chas. Walter Robinson, M.A., of Leominster, 
Herefordshire. In the short period of fourteen 
months, by good conduct and ability alone, he 
was raised from the ranks to his responsible po- 
sition, which he filled to the satisfaction of the 
paymaster and commandant of the garrison. 

At Dover-st., London, the Countess of St. 
Germans. The deceased was third dau. of Charles, 
second Marquis of Cornwallis, by Lady Louisa, 
fourth dau. of Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon, 
and was born 24th of April, 1803. Her ladyship 
married, 2nd of September, 1824, the Earl of St. 
Germans (then Lord Eliot), by whom she leaves 
surviving five sons and an only dau., Lady 
Louisa, married to the Hon. and Rev. Walter 
Ponsonby. 

At Alfreton, aged 82, Ann, relict of the late 
W. Silverwood, esq. 

At the Rectory, North Petherton, near Bridg- 
water, Somerset, aged 78, John Snowden, esq. 

July 3. At Taverham, aged 17, Anne Mayers, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. C. Burton, Rector of 
the above place. 

At Brighton, Mary Anna, wife of Sir Charles 
Mansfeld Clarke, Bart. 

At Harwith, Essex, Mary, wife of the Rev. 8. 
A. Davies, Rye-lane, Peckham. 

In Montague-st., London, aged 80, Mary, 
widow of Thos. Day, esq., of Burghill. 

At Wisborough Green, aged 66, Miss Mary 
Evershed, second dau. of the late Mr. Thomas 
Evershed, of Cliffe, Lewes. 

At his residence, Rose-cottage, Winchmore- 
hill, aged 33, Jas. Wm. Farmer. 

At Marlborough-pl., St. John’s-wood, aged 65, 
Frederick Hervey Garraway, esq., late of the 
Island of Dominica, West Indies. 

Aged 17 months, Christopher Herbert, only 
son of the Rev. James Hildyard, Rector of In- 
goldsby, Lincolnshire. 

Suddenly, aged 50, Alfred Lewis, esq., of Pic- 
cadilly, only son of John Lewis, esq., of South- 
ampton-pl., Euston-sq. 

At Brixton Place, aged 56, Amelia, wife of 
John Newell, esq., late of Forest-hill, and 
Thomas-st., Horsleydown, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas and Johanna Bonner, of Axmin- 
ster. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Sarah, widow of the late 
Robert Peake, of Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

At Bloomfield-pl., Sarah Bennett, wife of the 
Rev. Isaac Penruddock. 

At Abingdon Villas, Kensington, aged 75, John 
Frederick Pole, esq. 

At her residence, Arlington-st., Camden-town, 
aged 64, Mrs. Elizabeth Fratten. 

At Saratoga Springs, America, aged 30, Thomas 
J.C. Saunders, eldest surviving son of the late 
City Comptroller. 

At Leeds, aged 24, Caroline Agnes, wife of 
George Gower Woodward, esq. 

July 4. At his residence, Lawn-House, Peck- 
ham, aged 65, Mr. Jacob L. Bensusan. 

At Chelsea, Louisa Marianne Draper, widow 
of Thomas Bolton, esq., of Upgrove-hill, Stan- 
stead, Essex. 

At South Hatch, Epsom, aged 65, Thomas Wm. 
Elston, esq. 
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At Hackney, me 60, Ann, widow of George 
Finnis, a of Hyt 

Susan, eldest = ner W. P. Litt, esq., of Ken- 
sing >. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged 85, Mr. Pierce Odell, 
late of Chelsea. 

At Brighton, Gen. Sir Jeffery Prendergast, 
Madras army. 

At his residence, Cowley-hill, St. Helen’s, Wil- 
liam Thomson, esq. 

At Ovington-sq., Brompton, aged 86, James 
Veitch, esq., M.D., Deputy Inspector of Hospitals 
and Fleets. 

Juty 5. At Barrow-hill, Ashford, aged 56, 
Mrs. Maria Bartholomew. 

At Paradise-house, Scarbro’, aged 55, Thos. 
Purnell, esq. This respected gentleman had 
twice filled the civic chair, and was an active 
magistrate. 

At the Charter-house, Hull, Mary Anne, widow 
of the Rev. F. W. Bromby. 

Aged 60, Sarah, dau. of the late Thomas Le- 
versage Fowler, esq., of Pendeford-hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

At Southampton, aged 76, Mrs. 8S. Hepburn. 

At Camberwell, aged 70, Priscilla, wife of P. 
Milner, esq. 

At Hampton-court Palace, Alicia, eldest dau. 
of the late E. C. Pottinger, esq., of Mount Pottin- 
ger, county of Down. 

Aged 55, Christiana-Mary, wife of William 
Robins, esq., of Hagley-house, Worcestershire. 

At the residence of her son, Chartham, near 
Canterbury, aged 70, Maria, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Ruff, Sittingbourne, Kent. 

At Newton Villas, Finchley-road, aged 12, 
James William, eldest son of the late Dr. Smith, 
of Stevenage, Herts, and stepson of John A. D. 
Cox, esq. 

At Granville-pl., Blackheath, aged 29, a, 
wife of John Whichcord, jun., esq., F. S.A 

At Brompton, aged 78, Frances, relict of Wil- 
liam Willshire, esq., late Capt. 11th Reg. of Foot. 

July 6. At Camden-town, aged 47, Allan 
Asher, esq., of New Orleans, United States, 
America. 

At his residence, South View, Aldbourne, aged 
53, John Brown, esq. 

‘At Westbourne-terrace, aged 68, Nathaniel 
Snell Chauncy, esq. 

At the residence of Gen. Forbes, at Stoke-by- 
Nayland, suddenly, aged 79, Mrs. Louisa Forbes, 
sister to the General. 

At Waterton, near Aberdeen, Ann Logie, wife 
of Alexander Pirie, esq. 

At Kingston-on "Thames, aged 69, Miss Riley, 
late of Chichester. 

At the residence of his brother, Park-terrace, 
Brixton, aged 32, Mr. John Schlutow. 

At Wrexham, Mr. R. H. Simms, organist of 
the parish church, and Professor of Music at the 
Chester Training College. 

At Bathwick, aged 82, Mr. John Smith. He 
served twenty-six years in the army (troop ser- 
jeant-major), and twenty-seven years as police 
officer and surveyor in Bathwick. 

Mrs. Starkey, of Keppel-st., Russel-sq. R.I.P. 

July 7. At Tiverton, Elizabeth Ann, widow of 
Barnard Besley, esq. 

At Horton Hay, near Leek, aged 82, Mr. Thos. 
Brassington, farmer. He has left upwards of 
a hundred children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren. 

At Wyndham-place, aged 85, Frances, relict of 
the late Captain Digby Dent, R.N. 

At Wellington, aged 5, Richard, only son of 
George Kidgell, esq., surgeon. 

Six weeks after his return from the Black Sea, 
at Great Bardfield, Essex, while on # visit to his 
brother, the Rev. Rich. Kirwan, Robert Kirwan, 
Ist Lieut. Royal } Marine Artillery, late of H.M.8. 
“ Highflyer,” third and youngest son of the late 
Capt. Richard Kirwan, an Royal Fusiliers, of 
Brighton. 

Aged 72, Richard Leonard Lee, esq., of Leeds. 
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At Montague-place, Clapham-road, Sarah 
Martineau, third dau. of the late David Mar- 
tineau, esq. 

At Hackney, aged 27, William Henry, youngest 
son of Robert Mudge, esq., R.N., of Dover. 

At her palace at Wiesbaden, Her Royal High- 
ness Pauline, Duchess of Nassau. The deceased 
duchess was the second wife and relict of Wm. 
George, Duke of Nassau, father of the reigning 
duke, and second daughter of the late Prince 
Paul, brother of the present King of Wurtemberg. 
Her Royal Highness leaves two daughters, of 
whom the eldest, the Princess Helene, is married 
to the reigning Prince of Waldeck ; the second, 
the Princess Sophia, is unmarried ; and one son, 
the Prince Nicholas of Nassau, favourably known 
in the highest circles of English s ciety. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Mackenzie Neilson, widow 
of James Neilson, esq., of Millbank, and mother 
of the late Sultana Katte Ghery Krim Gherry, of 
the Crimea. 

At York-ter., St. John’s-wood, aged 56, Hen- 
rietta, widow of the late Thos. Oldham, esq., 
Engineer to the Bank of England. 

Ada Louisa Norton, only dau. of James Norton 
Smith, esq., of Fairfield-house, Worthing. 

At his residence, Ashfurlong-house, Sutton 
Coldfield, aged 73, Joseph Webster, esq., of Penns, 
Warwickshire, late resident at Breadsall Priory, 
Derbyshire. 

Aged 18, Frederick, second son of Mr. Leonard 
Wigg, of the Lyndhurst-road, Peckham. 

Aged 68, Mary Anne, wife of Robert Allan, 
esq., Hendo n. 

At Jersey, John Caddell, eldest son of William 
Ashwell, esq., of Myton, Warwickshire. 

At Tutbury, aged 25, John Bielecki. He wasa 
native of Prussian Poland. He left his native 
country to join the Hungarians, and fought en- 

gements under General Visoezky. In 1848 he 
feft his native home, with sovendll other youths, 
and travelled on foot more than 300 English 
miles through the forests of Germany to avoid 
detection. He has been supported here by the 
benevolent proprietor and his fellow-workmen 
of the Rockingham Electro-Plate Works, Shef- 


field. 

Aged 78, Elizabeth Resbury, wife of Charles 
Few, esq., of Covent-garden, and Streatham-hill, 
Surrey. 

Suddenly, of lexy, M. Fortoul, the French 
Minister or Public Instruction. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Wm, Mair, 
esq., of Notting-hill-sq., aged 78, Harriet, relict 
of Thomas Newman, esq., of Cambridge. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Sewell, Newbury, 
Berks, widow of John Sewell, esq., of Fore-st., 
city, London. 

At Brighton, aged 62, Lieut.-Col. J. Singleton. 

William Smith, esq., of the firm of Everett and 
Smith, bankers, of Salisbury. This death causes 
a vacancy in the Salisbury Town Council, of 
which he was an Alderman. We believe ‘Mr. 
Smith twice filled the responsible office of Chief 
Magistrate, and had been a member of the pre- 
sent Council for upwards of twenty years. 

At Maberly-terrace, Ball’s-pond, aged 69, Wm. 
Wakefield, esq. 

At Wolsingham, aged 64, Elizabeth, wife of 
Jonathan Wooler, esq. 

July 9. Aged 75, Samuel Cowper Brown, esq., 
of Saint Sidwell’s, Exeter, formerly of Lewisham, 
Kent, surgeon. 

At Great Bars, Staffordshire, Anne, wife of 
Howard Fletcher, esq., of Walsall. 

Aged 69, Thomas Griffith, esq., Trevalyn Hall, 
Wrexham, Denbighshire. 

At his mother’s residence, St. George’s-terrace, 
Hyde-park, Charles Williams, youngest son of 
the late Capt. Hayes, R.M. 

At Sudbury, aged 39, Mr. Alderman Jones. 

At Llandaif, aged 65, Maria Eleanor Knight, 
relict of the late Dean of Llandaff, and daughter 
of the late Llewellyn Traherne, esq. 

At Brighton, Col. the Hon. James Knox. 
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At Glasgow, aged 42, William McNaughtan, 
esq., accountant. 

At Clifton Grove Crescent, Glasgow, aged 56, 
Mr. Peter Massie, of Manchester, brother of the 
Rev. Dr. Massie, of London, and of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Massie, of Atherstone. 

At Arbroath, aged 82, John Skair, esq., of Lu- 
nanbank. 

At Great Ormond-st., aged 37, William Henry 
Smith, esq., civil engineer, deeply lamented by 
his widow and young family. 

At Bishopwearmouth, aged 45, Charles Tay- 
lor, esq. 

At the Oaklands, Manchester, the residence of 
her grandfather, James Kershaw, esq., M.P., 
aged 5, Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Arthur 
Tidman, M.A., of Woodstock. 

July 10. At his residence, Grove-end-road, 
St. John’s-wood, aged 41, Matthew Clement 
Allen, esq. 

At Cardiff, aged 69, Anne, widow of Charles 
Bage, esq., of Shrewsbury. 

At Blackheath-hill, aged 29, Henry Davis Ben- 
well, surgeon. 

At Fermoy, aged 21, Arthur Poyntz Bridson, 
esq., the Royal Regiment. 

* At Croydon-common, aged 69, Elizabeth Ann, 
relict of William Eggleston Brooke, esq. 

At42, Upper George-st., Bryanston-sq., Bridget, 
dau. of Thomas Burbidge, esq., of Green-st., 
Grosvenor-sq. 

At the village, Da Putron, Guernsey, Anna 
Maria, wife of the Rev. F. C. Carey, and dau. 
¢ _— Collinson, esq., of Hessle, near 

uu. 

At Brighton, Rebecca, widow of Edward Chi- 
nery, esq., of Long Melford, Suffolk. 

At Canterbury, aged 67, Thomas Dorman, esq., 
many years distributor of stamps for the county 
of Kent. 

At Buntingford, Herts, aged 64, George Gaff- 
ney, esq., surgeon. 

At Carlton-hill east, St. John’s-wood, aged 73, 
Thomas Garret, esq. 

In Berkeley-sq., Bristol, Johanna, wife of Wm. 
Ody Hare, esq. 

Of paralysis, at Belvedere, Bath, aged 70, T. 
Wm. Harrington, late Capt. in the 8th Light 
Dragoons. 

July 10. At Port Carlisle, drowned whilst 
bathing, two daughters of Mrs. Hinde, and one 
daughter of Mr. Caleb Hodgson, all of Carlisle. 

At Wilton-pl., Belgrave-sq., Flora-Lee-Grant, 
— dau. of the late Colonel Mac Leod, of Col- 

Ss. 


At Heighington, Eleanor-Dorothy, dau. of the 
late Rev. James Robson, Vicar of Aycliffe. 

At Cadogan-pl., Mary-Elizabeth, wife of Henry 
Wilson, “= Stowlangtoft Hall, Suffolk, eldest 
dau. of C. W. Digby, esq., and niece of John 
Floyer, esq., M.P. 

uly 11. At her resid , Watt’s-buildings, 
Kingsland-road, aged 97, Hannah, relict of James 
Alden, esq. 

At Robert-terr., Chelsea, Ann, widow of Mr. 
Wm. Asprey, formerly of Bruton-st., —- 
sq., and youngest dau. of the late John Peacock, 


esq. 

At Great Ormond-st., Queen’s-sq., aged 71, 
John Berthon, esq., formerly of Rio de Janeiro. 

At Bankside, Southwark, aged 36, Hamilton 
Blackwood, esq. 

At Winkfield-park, near Windsor, Berks, 
Honoria, widow of Wm. Blane, esq. 

At Spencer House, Cobham, Surrey, aged 38, 
Charles Woollett Bowra, esq., late of Hongkong. 

In London, aged 27, George Bryan Bryan, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

At Terrington, aged 88, Mrs. Rachel Ellerby. 

In Bedford-pl., Old Kent Road, Elizabeth Pike, 
dau. of the late Edward Lyne, esq. 

At Boxworth Grove, Barnsbury Park, Joseph 
Mortimer, esq., late of Ringmore. 

Great Portland-st., aged 90, Mrs. Kezia Riddle, 
formerly of Abingdon-st., Westminster. 
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At Honeyland, near Exeter, aged 29, Harriett, 
wife of James Sanders, esq. 

July 12. At Greenbank, near Whitehaven, 
Harriet, fifth dau. of Thomas Benn, esq., R.N. 

At Tyssen-terr., Dalston, aged 79, Mrs. Jane 
Dyster. 

At Souldern,’ near Deddington, Oxon, Emma, 
sister of the late Richard Drofe Gough, esq. 

At Shide, in the parish of Carisbrooke, Isle-of- 
Wight, aged 103, Mrs. Jenny Harwood. Her 
Majesty had for years allowed her 6s. per week 
from her private purse. 

At Farleigh, Edburton, aged 67, Sarah, relict 
of Mr. Henry Ireland, and dau. of the late John 
Harwood, esq., of Pulborough. 

At Brussels, aged 23, Thomas Pickard, only 
son of Charles James Hyde, esq. 

At Hazeleigh, Woolston, aged 46, Charles Wil- 
liam George St. John, formerly of the South Col- 
lege, Elgin, N.B., youngest surviving son of the 
late Hon. Gen. St. John, of Chailey, Sussex. 

At Belmont, Kent, aged 39,;Jno. Townend, esq. 

Aged 66, Ann, widow of John Underwood, esgq., 
of Acton-hall, Suffolk. 

At Osbaston-lodge, Leicestershire, Edward, 
eldest son of the late Edward Whitby, esq. 

At the residence of her uncle, Comm. J. Woods, 
R.N., Gibraltar-pl., Chatham, aged 23, Sarah 
Amy, second dau. of the late Wm. Woods, of 
Woolwich Dockyard. 

July 13, At Grove-road, Brixton, aged 61, 
William Burden Bromehead, esq. 

At Margate, Sarah, wife of Thomas Drake, of 
Down Cottages, Shacklewell, Middlesex. 

Frances, eldest and beloved dau. of William 
Hornidge, esq., of Kilburn. 

At Chesham-pL, aged 32, Montague, second son 
of William Ogle Hunt, esq. 

At Stoke-Newington, aged 22, Esther Sophia, 
wife of John Jennings. 

At Gray’s-inn-sq., aged 78, James Smith, esq., 
late of Coppice-green, Shiffnall, Salop. 

July 14. At Llandudno, aged 34, Johnson 
Bourne, esq., Capt. lst Derby Militia, and late 
Capt. 4lst Reg. 

At Union-hall, Kinfare, Caroline Catherine, 
only dau. of Joseph Brindley, . 

In Paris, Mary. second dau. of the late Thomas 
Brumby, esq., of St. James’s-st., and St. Mary 
Abbot’s terr., Kensington. 

Jane, youngest daughter of the late C. B. 
Courtenay, esq., M.D., formerly of Great Marl- 
borough-st., and of Langley, Bucks. 

Aged 61, Joseph Farrington, of 36, Spital-sq. 

Aged 79, Mrs. Elizabeth Fenton, for upwards 
of 53 years an inhabitant of Garrett, in the parish 
of Wandsworth, Surrey. 

At Worthing, aged 35, Miss Hams, of Munster- 
house, Fulham. 

At the Hotwells, Clifton, aged 70, Samuel 
Harard, esq. 

At Bristol, Louisa Anna Maria, relict of Edw. 
Humpage, Esq., late of Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

Charles, third son of George Jepson, esq., of 
Gainsborough. 

At Brompton, aged 41, George Lewis, esq., late 
Principal of Dacca College, Bengal. 

Aged 84, Mr. Thomas Mellish, last survivor of 
the immediate family of Samuel Mellish, esq., 
formerly of Shadwell, and Hale End, Waltham- 
stow. 

Aged 55, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John Milbank, 
of Ormond-pl., Old Kent-road. 

At Edinburgh, aged 52, John Taylor, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Edward Utterson, esq. 

July 15. In Upper Grosvenor-st., aged 93, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Alcock, formerly of the 
H.E.1I. Company’s Service. 

Aged 53, Samuel Barker, esq., of the Don Pot- 
tery, and Mexbro’-house, near Rotheram. 

At Little Canfield Hall, Essex, aged 38, Wyatt 
Barnard, esq. 

At his residence, York-gate, Regent’s-park, 
aged 55, Francis Clarke, esq. 
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At Brunswick-sq., Bryan Holme, esq., of New- 


n. 

At Camberwell-grove, aged 34, John Rash- 
leigh Stackhouse, esq. 

At Ripley, aged 88, Elizabeth Ann, widow of 
the late Rev. Humphrey James Sydenham, of 
Woking, and dau. of the late Col. Abington, of 
Cobham, Surrey. 

July 16. At Harrow, aged 31, Eliza, wife of 
the Rev. E. H. Bradby. 

At Woodside, Plymouth, aged 84, William 
Collier, esq., a highly-respected member of the 
Society of Friends. He was uncle to R. P. Col- 
lier, esq., M.P. for Plymouth. 

At Chelmsford, aged 78, Jacob Elton, esq. 

At Writtle, near Chelmsford, aged 83, Mary, 
widow of George Evans, esq. 

At Millbrook-park, Southampton, George 
Wetherill Ottley, esq., late a Member of H. M.’s 
Council of the Island of Antigua. 

At Richmond, Miss Hannah Penn, great grand- 
dau. of the celebrated William Penn. 

At Leighton Buzzard, aged 49, John Richards, 
esq., F.S.A., of Charterhouse-sq. His death was 
caused by a singular accident on July 7. He 
was travelling by railway, but left the train at 
Leighton station, and having to wait some time 
for the Dunstable train, resolved on a stroll 
round the town. As he was passing down Lake- 
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street a oaene ran against him with such 
force as to fell him senseless to the ground. He 
was immediately taken into the residence of Jos. 
Procter, esq., and medical assistance obtained, 
but he had so — fractured his skull, ctaus- 
ing a concussion of the brain, that although he 
recovered sufficiently to give his name and ad- 
dress, the accident was eventually attended with 
fatal consequences. 

Aged 69, Alexander Wight, esq., of Holland- 
park-ter., Notting-hill, Manager of the Charing- 
Cross branch of the Union Bank of London. 

July 17. At Launceston, Mary, relict of Wil- 
liam Hamilton, esq., late of the War-office, and 
third dau. of the late William Gosling, esq. 

At Portobello, near Edinburgh, Emily Ure, 
= of Thomas Key, esq., Retired List, Madras 

rmy. 

At Rockingham-row west, New Kent-road, 
aged 82, Wm. Moss, esq., late of the Navy Office, 
Somerset-house. 

Eliza Jane, relict of the Rev. W. Waldegrave 
Park, of Ince Hall, in the county palatine of 
Chester. 

— 76, Edward Stoneham, esq., of Crayford, 
cent. 


At Hull, aged 73, Robert Cummin Young, esq. 
July 18. Aged 77, Thomas Longmore, esq., 
formerly surgeon, R.N. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 
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Age not 
specified. 





21 
28 

5 
12 
19 
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152 


963 
1118 
1027 

959 
1018 


33 
37 
31 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Juty 19. 


Oats. 
8s da. 
25 0 
24 11 


Wheat. 


Monthly— 
s. d 
71 


Barley. 
8. d. 
38 11 
| 40 2 | 


6 


Weekly— 76 3 


Peas. 
s. d. 
41 10 


| 43 7 


Beans. 
8s. d. 
43 9 


| 45 5 


Rye. 
s. d. 
47 1 
| 49 11 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, July 19. 
Hay, 51. 12s. to 57. 15s.—Straw, 11. 4s. to 12. 8s.—Clover, 6/7. 5s. to 61. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, July 18. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8Ibs. 


Od. 


8d. 
* Inciuding foreign breeds. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Juy 21. 
3,640* 949+ 

Sheep and Lambs 26,630* 4,310f 
405* 349F 

320* 110+ 


+ Imported from Germany, Holland, France, and Spain. 


COAL MARKET, Juty 19. 


Walls Ends, &e. 16s. 6d. to 20s. Od. per 


ton. Other sorts, 14s. 3d. to 17s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 54s. 3d. Yellow Russia, 53s. Od. 
WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb. 15d. to 16d. Leicester Fleeces, 13d. to 15d. Combings, 
12d. to 16d4. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From June 24 to July 23, 1856, both inclusive. 





Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. 4 = =e - 
3 2 fee ‘S.3)'s 

. oe 


| 
Weather. ||} =2\>'E| 8 
Z 

















July 
fine 9 fair rain, cldy. 
do. cloudy 10 do. cloudy 

do. do. 11 do. do. 

do. do. 12 | 6 2 ||lshowers, fair 
do. 13 y fine, cloudy 

5 |\do.cloudy,rain|} 14 do. do. 

do. 15 2 |lrn. cldy. th. lig. 
do. cloudy 16 do. cloudy 

do. 17 do. do. fair 
do. 18 ’ cloudy, fair 
do. slight rain|| 19 fine, cldy. shrs. 
do. 20 rain, cloudy 
do.cloudy,rain|} 21 d 8 ||cloudy, rain 
cloudy, rain 22 rain, fair 

rain, cloudy 23 fine, rn. th. lig. 















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per New 
Cent. | 3 per 
Consols.} Cent. 


Long | India | Jndia- | Ex. Bills 
Annuities. | Stock. £1000. £1000. 





943 952 13 pm. 
945 952 14 pm. | 10.13pm. 
945 953 10.13pm. 
954 95% 15 pm. | 12.14pm. 
953 955 12.15 pm. 
95% 964 |-—————_ 12.15pm.} 12.15pm. 
953 964 15 pm. | 12.15pm. 
96 96§ 13.16pm. 
964 965 15 pm. | 14.18pm. 
96} 965 16.21 pm. |————— 
953 17.20pm. 100 
96 17 pm. | 17.20pm. |————- 
955 22 pm. | 17.20pm.| 1003 
96 54 19.22 pm.) 16.20pm. | 
953 22 pm. | 16.19pm. |————— 
95% | 20.23pm.| 16.19pm. | 100} 
955 é 23 pm. |18.2lpm.| 1003 
96 21 pm. | 19,22pm, |————— 
95 , 20 pm. |—————. 
95% : 233 | 25 pm. | 19.23pm.| 100% 
96 233 |———— 20.24pm.| 1003 
955 234 23 pm. 1003 
955 } 20.23pm.| 100% 
96 3 234 | 22 pm. | 20.24pm.} 100% 
95% 96} 22 pm. | 20.23pm. | —————- 
96 53:6«| «964 ——! 21pm. ! 24pm. 
EDWARD anp ALFRED WHITMORE, 
Stock and Share Brokers, 
17, Change Alley, London. 
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